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The Clitics came to jeer—and left chcenng 


Young Menuhins Greatest Challenge 


By Robert Magidott 


) ^ T WAS the evening of November 
A 25 1927 Chubby II-year-old 
/ Y< hudi Menuhin, dressed m 
bhoit trousers, had just ailived for 
his appearance as solo violinist with 
tile New York Symphony Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall On his way from 
the stage entrance to the artists’ 
room he saw a large hre axe hanging 
on the wall ‘ What’s that for^" he 
asked a fare man standing near by 
‘ To chop the heads off the solo 
ists who don t play well,” was the 
reply 

And how many heads have you 
alicady cut oft''” asked Yt*hudi 
' Oh, quite a few,” said the fire¬ 
man with a fnendly wink 
, I here were those in the audience 
that night who expected the young 
Menuhin head to roll horemost 
among them were the music cntics 
For it had been announced that the 


boy would play the Beethoven 
vuihn concerto, which the cntics re¬ 
gal ded as nothing short of sacrilege. 
Ihey felt that this difficult master¬ 
piece should not be attempted by 
anyone except the most mature 
artist that it was impossible for a 
child’s small hands, no matter how 
well trained, to execute the intncate 
fingering 

As a matter of fact, a sunple 
number—^the A-major Mozart—^had 
been suggested when Yehudi first 
received the invitation to appear 
with tlie New York Symphony. 
”But I’ve waited so longi” youngj 
Yehudi said to his father "I’ll plijjjy 
the Mozart as an encore, but 1 must 
do the Beethoven first Please make 
them let me ” 

”ril do my best, Yehudi,” his 
father said gently He did not tell 
the boy that word had already come 
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from Fntz Busch, the famous Ger¬ 
man who was to conduct that night, 
that he refused even to consider the 
• Beethoven The conductor’s reply 
to all arguments was, "One does not 
allow Jackie Coogan to play Ham¬ 
let'" 

One day, however, Yehudi’s 
managers arranged for him and his 
teacher, l^ouis Persingcr, to have an 
audition with Busch in the latter’s 
hotel suite The (onductor displayed 
a studied coldness towards his 
young soloist He was provoked by 
Yehudi's insistince on playing the 

Mimihiv flllfllUd A 
long iherishf d d( sire when at thi 
invitation of Fanrlit N< hru, h« first 
visited India in 1052 Asktd what 
drew him to the countiv hi rr 
plied The gintle spirit mil 
peace loving n iture ot its pi i)j)li 
Afterwards he wrote Whin 1 
visited India 1 felt almost a kinship 
with the people thin 

Again invited b> tin Ptinn 
Minister he pud a sreond visit iii 
1Q54 On tach oicasion hi toured 
the country and gave pi rfoini intis 
in nian> plates me hiding Della 
Lucknow (aliutti Mailrts and 
Bombav The entire proc'cds fiom 
these toneirts hi donatid to the 
Prime Ministirs Nationil Relief 
Fund 

When the \sian Music (irtli w is 
formed in London in 1953 Menuhin 
became its fix&t piesident Ihe 
Circle seeks to foster fiiendship be¬ 
tween East and West through a 
greater understanding of each 
other s cultures ‘ Western music ' 
says Menuhin stands to gam 
much from India and to receive 
inspiration from the East 
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Beethoven concerto, and he hap¬ 
pened to dislike all prodigies. He 
had been a prodigy himself, and 
shuddered at the recollection More¬ 
over, at this particular concert he 
was giving the world premidre of a 
new work by his brother Adolph, 
violinist and composer, and he 
would never forgive himself if this 
small boy ruined the evening 

As the audition of the Beethoven 
concerto was about to get under 
wav, Pcrsinger made a move to¬ 
wards the piano Busch, however, 
sat down at the instrument himself 
Calm and purposeful, Yehudi lifted 
the lid of his violin case, laid back 
the green velvet shield and handed 
the violin to Persinger to be tuned 
(his small hands were still too weak 
to twist till pegs into position) 
Busih smiled sardonically and 
plunged into the final part of the 
orchestral introduition Yehudi ad 
justed his instrument, raised the 
bow and reliastd the hrst measures 
with their broken octave s so feared 
by violinists 

As the boy played on, liiisch sig 
nallt d to Persmgc r to replace him at 
the piano The conductor retired to 
a coiner, his whole bearing betray- 
irg excitement and unbelief Sud- 
d mly he interrupted the music and 
threw his huge arms round Yehudi 
‘You can play anything with me, 
any time, an 3 where'" he cned” 
Yehudi impatiently disentangled 
himself and continued to play 

Busch kept him there for more 
than an hour, going over various 
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passages and prac¬ 
tising in particular 
the pauses so sig¬ 
nificant in Beet¬ 
hoven Later, at 
Yehudi's first re¬ 
hearsal with the 
orchestra, even the 
completely con¬ 
quered Busch was 
dina/ed to find that 
the boy had not 
overlooked a single 
point 

At the end of that 
first lehearsdl, the 
musicians accorded 
Yehudi a standing 
ovation and Busch 
made an amazing 
annoumiment con 
tiarv to all accepti d 
prat tut at the time, he had decided 
to shift the concerto soloist to the 
second half of tht programm* No 
orchestra and no conductor tould 
compete with the overpowering 
effect of this \ ehudi's first appear 
ance,” he frankly admitted in his 
autobiography ‘ Not a cieature in 
Carnegie Hall would have had ears 
for any music whatever after 
Yehudi had played his last bar " 

Carnegie Hall was packed to the 
roof and charged with expectation 
on the evening of November 25 
When Busch appeared on the stage 
after the interval, he was greeted 
wa^rmly, but all eyes turned towards 
the entrance on the left from which 
would enter the boy whose story 
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had so excited the 
public imagination. 
There was an out¬ 
burst of applause 
when he came out, 
chubby and awk¬ 
ward m white silk 
blouse and black 
velvet shorts Show¬ 
ing no trace of self- 
conscioiisness, he 
took his place near 
Busch, acknow¬ 
ledged the applause 
with a jerky nod of 
the head and, busi¬ 
nesslike, handed his 
beloved Grancino to 
the leader to be 
tuned 

There was a 
breathless silence in 
the hall when the kettledrum an¬ 
nounce cl the opening of the concerto, 
followed by the clear, lyrical voice 
of the wooclwinds, Yehudi stood un- 
rufflt d, so absorbed m the music and 
sec minglv oblivious of his part in the 
perfoimance that some people 
feared he would miss his entrance. 
But, with onlv a few seconds to 
spare, he adjusted the thick, black 
pad which dangled from his viohn, 
placed the instrument under his 
chin and raised his bow At the 
great singing tone that filled the 
hall there was a gasp, an exchange 
of amazed glances, a slight stimng 
- and then the hush of complete 
alisorption 

It was only dunng the Joachim 
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cadenza, when the soloist remained 
alone to face its exacting technical 
and intellectual challenge, that the 
audieni'c once more bcc.ime aware 
of tlie absurd size of the violinist. 
Now listeners reilerb'd on his pine 
intonation and sense of rhythm, 
and m«irvelled at the lingering, tlic 
trills, the perfeit (o-oidination be¬ 
tween spirit and muscle. I’liable to 
contain their c\i itement and ama/e- 
ment at the (muI of the (adenza, the 
audience burst into applause, 
threatening to stop thi' pei foi iiiatice 
Suppoited by Husch and the ok hes- 
tra, Yehudi retuined them to Beet¬ 
hoven with all the authonty ot a 
veteran. 

It remained only for his mciedibly 
graci'ful execution of the hnale to 
complete a pcrfoiniance that was 
followed by an unforgettable ova¬ 
tion. People shouted and yelled, 
many with tears in their eyes, whik* 
the men in the orchestra rose and 
joined in the noise. 


At this point Yehudi's extraordin¬ 
ary aplomb left him, and he sud¬ 
denly look(‘d like the bewildered 
small boy he was. Catciiing sight of 
Persinger in the wings, he ilragged 
him on to the stage, pointing at him 
and applauding. Persinger finally 
managed to disengage himself, and 
vanished, but still the applause went 
on. Finally, Yehudi had to appear 
in his overcoat, cap in hand, bt‘fore 
the audience would let him go 
h-ven the music critics, loigetfiil 
of deadlines, had stayed on to ap¬ 
plaud the young violinist 

Next morning Olin Downes wrote 
in the New Yoik limes: “I had 
come to the hall lonviiucd that a 
ehild umld pLiy the vuilin no more 
etfeitively than a tnnned seal 1 left 
with the (onviction that theie is no 
suih thing as an infant piodigv but 
that then' is "^ui h a thing as a gie.it 
artist who begins at an early age." 

Time, and Yehudi Menuhin, liavi* 
vindicated that judgment 


JFhen the Rent Is Due 

"Onl rh) n>se annually in the month of June foi evei" was the lent 
Baron von Stugel, of llu noted works, demanded in 1722 when he 
leased a plot of gtound to the Zion Evangelical Chuich ,it Manh(‘]in, 
Pennsylvania The terms were can it i' out dunng the Baton’s lifetiini. 
then forgotten, but the old document was found in 1901 and paymints 
were resumetl. In 1902, 156 roses were paid in back rent 

The TI.S. government distributes annually six yards of cloth to each 
of the more than 4,600 Indians on western New York reservations, in 
accordance with the Treaty of Canandiagu of 1794, in which the govern • 
ment promised to give a cloth bounty yearly to the Indians, who, in re 
turn, were to refrain from war against the settlers. 



High-voltage electricity can be a raging 
beast. Here*s how it is tamed for domestic use 


They Deliver Power to The Home 


By l^olfgang Langewtesche 

HIGH TENSION ilectfic power lint is ugly 
dan^i rous looking attractive to tht 
mind rhos( •stctl ti vers, running through 
the setntry like nu n with stacks of pottery 
^^h£rc from-’ Where to^ What really is their 
business? What ts high tension ckctncity' 
The electrical engineer explains it thus 
Lleetncity in a wire is like water in a pipe 
tension, also called voltage because you 
measure it in volts, is the water picssuie 
C urrent measured in amperes, is the water 
flow - so many gallons per minute Tension is 
what makes eleetiicity jump as a spark Cur 
rent is what makes electricity heat up a wire 
Ihc power of electricity consists of both, 
the current and the tension Ihe engineer 
selects different combinations for different 
jobs Household current, for example, comes 
at low tension—-usually between 120 and 250 
volts rhis makes it safer But if you tned to 
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transmit a big current long-distance 
at low tension the transmission line 
would become a vast electric 
heater—heating the great outdoors. 
Very little power would arrive at 
the other end. To keep the "line 
loss" down, therefore, the engineer 
keeps the current low, the tension 
right up. "High” in a high-tension 
line is up to 330,000 volts. 

At 330,000 volts, electricity is a 
raging beast trying to get out of a 
cage. It wants to jump off the wire 
at anything that will lead it to the 
ground. (The ground is the great 
electrical neutral, where all electric 
tension is relieved.) It wants to 
jump, for instance, at the steel 
towers of the power line and go 
into the grouncl through them. If 
you were fool enough to climb a 
tower, your skin would begin to 
prickle and your hair stand on end 
as the stuff began to think about 
jumping at you ! This ferocious urge 
is what high-tension electricity is, 
why it has such power. Offer it a 
path through motors and lamps on 
its way to the ground and the stuff 
will run factories and light towns. 

•Each mast of a high-tension line 
is like a Christmas tree, loaded with 
gadgets. The insulators that tiic 
wire hangs on are nearly three 
yards long: that's how far the wire 
must be held away from the steel of 
the tower so that the stuff won't 
jump. They look like stacks of 
cheap pottery, but they are the best 
porcelain there is. They take a beat¬ 
ing: the sun heats them, rain chills 
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them, winter cold shrinks them. 
And all the time the heavy wire 
hangs on them, and the electric 
force, too, is poking at every mole¬ 
cule, tiying to hnd a way through. 
Cracked insulators are the main 
thing that power lints arc patrolled 
for -sometimes by low-flying light 
aeroplanes. 

The wire itself is really a cablt', 
almost as thick as a woman's wnst 
It has a steel core for strength; 
round this is wtapped jute for bulk. 
Round this, in a spiral, inn the 
aluminium wires that carry the cur¬ 
rent. A smaller wire runs from mast 
top to mast top without insulators. 
Lightning is invited to strike it, 
rather than the line itself. 

Lightning used to knock out 
power lines for days. Or it flashed 
down the line into the power plants 
and sub-stations and wrecked the 
machines. Now, the moment a flash 
strikes, giant switches take the cur¬ 
rent off the line. They are operated 
by compressed air, very fast; within 
a fifth of a second they break the 
current, wait for the lightning 
effects to dissipate, and restore 
service. All you notice is a flick of 
your lights. 

How does a power plant make 
electricity? If you move a magnet 
past a wire, an electric impulse is 
set up in the wire. A generator con¬ 
tains coils of wire, arranged in a 
ring. Inside the ring a set of power¬ 
ful magnets is spun a turbine. 
As each magnet whips past each coil 
of wire, a pulse of current flows in 
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that coil. The coils are connected to 
the power line, and there you are! 
When an electric fan turns in your 
house it turns because at the same 
instant, miles away, a turbine turns. 

And what’s a turbine? Simply a 
farmer's windmill glorified. In a 
steam turbine, a hurricane of steam 
blows at it; in a water turbine, water 
flows through it. 

The West Virginia-Ohio-Indiana 
power line starts at a gigantic power 
plant in the valley of the Kanawha 
River in the Alleghenies. I got into 
my little aeroplane and followed the 
pow'er line towards tV.e consumer. 
I thought I knew what was coming. 
Here the power w^as being trans¬ 
mitted; presently would come the 
towns, with homes and factories 
where it was used. 

Not so at all! The high-tension 
power line ran for fiO miles over hill 
and dale and came out at another 
power plant on the Ohio River. 
There it split. I followed one branch 
and after 50 miles came to still an¬ 
other power plant. I went on, to still 
another power plant. Gradually I 
began to understand what I was see¬ 
ing. Here was a whole vast system 
composed of power plants and 
power linos. 

This one is called the AGE Sys¬ 
tem (for American Gas and Electric 
Company). It serves a six-state 
region—^Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. 

A' power system is like a city 
waterworks, with a dozen pumping 


stations (power plants) keeping up 
the pressure (voltage), while thou¬ 
sands and thousand of households 
and factories set up a drain. The 
power companies have worked 
themselves into a position where 
they have to give service, or else. 
Even a slight sagging of power, 
such as sometimes makes electric 
lights in the hpme go dim, is intoler¬ 
able to a textile plant, say. It makes 
different machines slow up differ¬ 
ently; threads are stretched here, 
slackened there: the material comes 
out with faulty weave. 

In a “system” the power plants 
can take over one another's loads. 
Here’s the logic of it: A town with 
only one power plant needs a 
second plant as a stand-by. This is 
expensive. Five towns with five 
power plants, connected by power 
lines, still need only one stand-by 
plant: this makes more sense. But 
ten towns, connected power 
lines, need no stand-by plant at all. 
If one plant breaks down, the other 
nine between them can cany tiie 
load. One hundred towms, tied into 
one system, .still need only ten 
power plants—simply bigger ones. 
This is the most economical arrange¬ 
ment of all. AGE serves 2,319 towns 
in the United States, with many big 
industries, almost entirely from A2 
big plants. 

Further to ensure service, there is 
also a S 3 ^tem-of-systems. The 
power lines of AGE connect up with 
others so that systems throughout 
large areas of the United States are 
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bound together in "power pools." 
In these pools, if one system falls 
behind the demand, electricity 
starts flowing in from the neighbour¬ 
ing systems; it's metered and it has 
to be paid for; but it’s automatic, 
and it’s instant. 

Everybody wants electricity at 
the same time. The "load" starts 
building up at 6 a.m. and goes to a 
peak by 11, then eases for lunch; an 
afternoon peak, and then the load 
goes down. At night, much of the 
system is idle. 

A power plant must be steered, 
so to speak, up and down this daily 
curve. This is where a system cashes 
in on being a system: all its power 
plants are controlled from one 
central spot. 

The wiring diagram of a high- 
tension system is like a road map: 
main highways branch off into local 
roads, residential streets, private 
driveway's. This takes more doing 


than you might think. Problem: 
high-tension electricity is hard to 
handle and very dangerous: low- 
tension electricity won’t travel far. 

Solution: the transformer — a 
machine for changing the voltage of 
electric energy to suit the purpose. 
It’s just two coils of wire, close to¬ 
gether but not connected. As high- 
voltage electricity pulses through 
one coil, it sends out electromag¬ 
netic waves; these whip, electric¬ 
ally, the other coil, and make low- 
voltage electricity flow in it! 

A transformer works only with 
"alternating current" (AC)—the 
kind that pulses backwards and for¬ 
wards in the wires. The steady flow¬ 
ing direct current (DC) cannot be 
transformed so simply. That is why 
AC is now standard all over the 
world. It’s this combination of ideas 
—AC and the transformer—that 
has made it possible to wire a whole 
country for power. 


^HE Ministry of Irrigation and Power reports that with the completion 
of the large power projects now going forward in India, several inter¬ 
connected systems will come into being. A network of transmii»sion lines 
linking the power stations of Jogindemager, Delhi, Nangal, and the 
proposed station at Bhakra, will serve the whole of Punjab and PEPSU, 
as well as Delhi and parts of Rajesthan. The western and central districts 
of the Uttar Pradesh will be served by a gnd comprising the Ganga Canal 
system, the Sarda hydro station and the Lucknow steam power station. 
The eastern districts of the States will come into the future Rihand sjrstem. 

The Damodar Valley Corporation will have a large network m south 
Bihar and West Bengal, extending to Calcutta and Kharagpur. Orissa's 
central power station will be the Hirakud station on the Mahanadi. 
Khaperkheda, Chandni, Raipur and Ballaxpur stations are designed to 
work as one unit, though they have not yet been connected as such. These 
regional systems may eventually be connected to form an all-India grid, 
and if this happens it will be [lossible for power to flow from the foot of * 
the Himalayas to Trivandrum I 



The Case of the Jolly Gaolbirds 

By 7 om Houmrd 


1 r siARTEi) in May, 1946, when 
hernand fhlla, a minor French 
piison ofhcidl who looks something 
like a Roman senator, lumbered 
into the little Norman town of Pont- 
I'Eveijue to take over c'ls governoi 
of the distiirt prison Hounded by 
an unquenchable thiist, Hilla 
couldn’t quite k(*ep his mind on 
prison administration. So, Pont- 
I'Eveque sewn got used to seeing its 
new prison governor rolling from 
cafe to caf6 in search of one more 
petit Calva. 

Inside the gaol, unkept prison 
ledgers and unopened mail piled up 
on Billa's desk, and 50 neglected 
convicts were locked away indis¬ 
criminately. 


The hilartom history of an informal 
French pftson governor and Ais 
cronies—the prisoners 


And then into this unholy dis¬ 
order, eyes shining with zeal behind 
tortoise-shell glasses, came an angel 
of rescue named Ren^ Grainvillc. 
Once from the Pont-l'Ev^que area 
himself, Grainville was a rotund, 
bald-headed little man with a pixie 
smile and a quiet, efficient manner. 
A former accountant, journalist, 
Resistance hero, poet and philo¬ 
sopher, he had been sent to prison 
for two years for a slight affair of 
forgery and embezzlement. 

Within one hour of his arrival, 
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iOnunville had sized up Bilk's gen¬ 
tle, thirsting nature, slipped out of 
his cell block, walked into Bilk's 
office and offered two bottles of 
fastis and his services as "prison 
accountant." Bilk was impressed. 
‘ 'Shh!" he .said to an open-mouthed 
guard. "This fellow’s an intellec¬ 
tual. I'm going to put him in charge 
of the office." 

Grainville's conception of his use¬ 
fulness to the prison was a little 
grander than that. "You permit 
me?” he said and, sitting down at 
Bilk's desk, started studying some 
of the documents. "Ah, I sec." He 
adjusted his spectacles. "Now the 
first thing.is for me to get your sig¬ 
nature down pat, so you won’t 
have to be troubled signing these 
things. . . ." 

Grainville practised signing while 
Bilk watched, fascinated. *'Formid¬ 
able!” he breathed. 

Grainville's smile was modest. 
"Now these registers," he said 
briskly. "You don’t happen to have 
a decent counterfeiter in the 
house?" 

But yes, a young criminal who 
had once worked in the legal 
archives of the police department in 
Lyon had quite a reputation for 
falsifying documents. "Send him 
down," said Grainville; "we may 
need to rough out a couple of official 
stamps." 

Then the phone rang. Grainville 
picked it up. "Prison Governor Bilk 
making," he said, and Feas.surcd 
^Ik with a polite whisper: "It's 


just the magistrate calling from the 
court house. I'll handle it.' ’ 

That night Bilk made his usual 
tour of the village bars with a light¬ 
ened heart. Things were at last in 
the hands of an expert. 

They were indeed. After studying 
the penitentiary code briefly, Grain¬ 
ville tossed it in the wastepaper 
basket as anti-social nonsense and 
instituted a code of his own. His 
code, as he told the judge at his trial 
last autumn, was based on "making 
life a little less painful for my fellow- 
prisoners." 

First, he selected as his assistants 
those convicts who had what he 
called "background"—that is, a 
certain amount of money and a use¬ 
ful talent. With a butcher turned 
car thief running the cuisine, a bar¬ 
tender who had specialized in dis¬ 
posing of stolen goods handling the 
wines and liquors, and a former 
hotelier known as "Georges the 
Shark" (in for armed robbery) in 
charge of ordering such outside 
delicacies as well-heeled prisoners 
would buy, an organized abundance 
soon reigned in the prison stores. 

All restrictions on card-playing, 
cigarettes and liquor were dis¬ 
carded. A tailor-pickpocket was de¬ 
tailed to take care of the prisoners’ 
clothes. A telephone link with a 
bookmaker in Deauville accommo¬ 
dated the puntem. Grainville then 
made the prison co-educational, 
according to later reports, by throw¬ 
ing open the doors between the 
men’s and women's wings. 
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Almost overnight the pnson of 
Pont rEvdque, under its trail-blaz- 
ing new guest director, took on the 
charactenstics of a small family 
hotel Certain extras cost money, of 
course—the lobster, the vintage 
wines, the morning newspaper de¬ 
livered with breakfast—but every 
thing else was on the house 

Yet even in the midst of such well 
ordered luxury, the inmates showed 
a certain restlessness With Billa 
staggenng freely in and out, it was 
inevitable that others would get 
ideas Thus Jean Manguy a former 
Pans gangster, refused to order his 
breakfast in bed but insisted instead 
on traipsing across the square every 
morning m his sumptuous blue 
Japant.se bathrobt to take his t offee 
and erms^ant in the corner cafe 
Thus too a bookmaker was too 
tame for punters like Nova the 
hente and Georges the Shark they 
themselves wanted to drive over and 
see the horses running at the Deau¬ 
ville track seven miles away And 
the ones who wanted to pub crawl 
all night with Billa' 

It was a problem to unnerve a less 
philosophical man than Ren4 Gram- 
ville But Gramville's Code had the 
solution put the men on their 
honour And m defence of the sys¬ 
tem it must be said that, except for 
one case, it worked 

The lone defection was more a 
credit than demdnt to Gramville's 
system News of the little pnson's 
comfbrts had spread, and criminals 
serving time elsewhere began to plot 
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to get in. A new amval m March, 
1949, was a notonous hold-up man 
and escape artist known as Ren4 the 
Cane He had confessed to a enme 
m Normandy which he hadn’t com¬ 
mitted, m order to get moved from 
a big hermetic Pans pnson to some¬ 
thing less formal PoramonthRen^ 
the Cane stuck it out at Pont- 
1 Eveque but then the habit of a 
lifetime became too strong and he 
decided to make a break Not by 
walking out of the front door how¬ 
ever, whi(h was wide open, but m 
the classic tradition he sawed 
through the window bars and swung 
down (111 a rope, “so as not to cause 
any trouble for my fnend the 
governor “ 

It was heart warming, really, the 
way Billa’s pnsoners looked after 
his welfare (Ince they went out late 
at night to locate their wandenng 
governor and trundle him safely 
home m a wheelbarrow Several 
times, wht n the guards were other¬ 
wise engaged, the pnsoners punched 
the time clock's themselves so that 
all would look well for the Billa ad¬ 
ministration 

Strange prison, where the pnson¬ 
ers weren’t impnsoncd, the gover¬ 
nor didn’t govern and the distnct 
inspector duln’t inspect too much • 
Actually the district inspector did 
turn up occasionally One day he 
did cnticize the cobwebs on the 
basement ceiling Billa stammered 

“He never sees them,’’ explained 
Grainville “He’s too busy watch¬ 
ing his feet ’’ 
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On another occasion the inspector 
told Billa he drank too much. '"Yes, 
sir!" said Billa enthusiastically. 

Also the inspector felt that the 
front door ought to be kept locked. 

"Oh, you know, M'sieu Vlnspec- 
teur/" said Grainville, "they're 
good boys." 

In time, of course, with convicts 
wandering round freely, the vil¬ 
lagers began to take notice. One of 
the first was a lawyer who, present¬ 
ing himself at the prison to confer 
with a convict client, was told by a 
guard, "Just a moment. I'll sec if 
he's in." (He wasn't.) Why, then, 
during the nearly four years that 
this happy state of affairs went on, 
did nobody squeal? 

The villagers didn't squeal Ix'- 
causc, as they explained later, it was 
none of their business: it was the 
business of "the magistrates." Be¬ 
sides, they felt sorry for Billa. "He 
was so gentil!” they told me. "He 
wouldn't hurt a fly." And as for 
Grainville, they were rather more 
proud of him than disapproving: 
he was a local boy making good. 

Surprisingly, Grainville himself 
quite clearly made no profit from 
the whole affair. For all the artistry 
with which he embellished his fel 
low-prisoners' police records he at 
no time touched his own. And for all 
the time he whittled off the others' 
sentences, he served out his own 
term to the minute. The blissful sat¬ 
isfaction of having for so long hood¬ 
winked the authorities was evident¬ 
ly reward enough for him. His only 


regret seems to be that it didn’t go 
on forever. 

Why didn't it? The Ministry of 
Justice, understandably sensitive 
about the whole affair, is not too 
definite. But it is known that in 
January of 1950 Billa was fired and 
the prison closed down. And in 1952 
Georges the Shark, drunk and talk¬ 
ative in a Paris bar, started brag¬ 
ging about beating a prison sen¬ 
tence in Pont-l'Evdque. A police 
inspector overheard him, and an 
investigation finally got under way. 

So poor old Billa had to be tried, 
in October, 1955, and condemned 
to three years for "negligence."* 
Shortly afterwaids, eight of the 
inside gang were trie<I—ff)r "falsi¬ 
fication of government documents." 

The latter trial was sheer vaude¬ 
ville, with Grainville, of course, 
heading the bill. In his role as 
"philanthropist," as he called him¬ 
self, he politely elaborated his 
theories of prison reform to the 
judge. When the judge accused him 
of forging Billa's signature more 
than 300 times, he nodded, smiled 
his pixie smile and explained bland¬ 
ly, "I have always endeavoured to 
give satisfaction to my employers." 

The jury, seven good Normans 
and true, roared with laughter, and 
at the trial’s end returned a verdict 
of Not Guilty. And that night the 
little village of Pont-l'Ev^que cele¬ 
brated the victory. 

* He W. 1 S recently released under an 
amnesty, as an ex-prisoner of war and a first 
offender. 



SiH'tils ^(s Business 


By Curt Riess 


I T BEGAN with a conversation he 
almost forgot. 

Robert Stein, the owner of a chain 
of timber-yards and one of the rich¬ 
est men in Germany, had in 1938 
sold his pioperties and established 
an equally successful timber busi¬ 
ness in Czet hoslovakia. He made his 
home in the town of Sternberg. Al¬ 
though strongly opposed to Hitler, 
Stein, during the SecondWorldWar, 
employed some 2,000 prisoner-of- 
war ‘ 'slave labourers’ ’ in his yards— 
111 the hope that he might ease their 
lot When several of his French 
workers asked to start gardens on 
his property, Stein readily agreed. 

One day Herr Stein found these 
gardens overgrown with rank dan¬ 
delion plants. Closer 
inspection showed 
that snails were 
everywhere. 

"Your garden 
looks in bad shape," 

Stein said to a French¬ 
man named Duval. 

The Frenchman 
grinned. "These 
snails have big appe¬ 
tites, and they’ie fat¬ 
tening up! We’re 
raising them to eat." 

Stein shuddered, 


Robert Stein found a fortune lying 
almost literally underfoot 

and Duval looked amazed. "Don’t 
you know how good snails are ?" He 
added that snails should be eaten 
with a small silver fork and a vin¬ 
tage wine. "Only rich people eat 
them at home, because they’re so 
rare. ' 

Stein shrugged and walked away. 
That was the conversation. 

After the war the Russians came 
to Sternberg. Stein's sawmills were 
converted into a concentration 
camp, and Stein himself, as a Ger¬ 
man, lx*came one of its first occu¬ 
pants. When, in July, 
1946, he was set free 
and sent to a refugee 
camp near Lauingen, 
in Bavaria, he was 
nearly 60 and owned 
nothing but the rag¬ 
ged clothes on his 
back. 

Before long, 
friends were im¬ 
pressed by Stem’s 
philosophical accep¬ 
tance of his new life. 
For he had become 
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a mushroom gatherer. Every day 
he went into the woods and returned 
with the pungent wild mushrooms of 
the district, which he sold in the 
village. It was a small living that he 
made, but it was a living. 

One day Stein almost stepped on a 
snail. It reminded him of something. 
Of what? Of course, that French¬ 
man Duval, who said snails were a 
rare delicacy in France! But he had 
seen hundreds in these woods. 

Stein borrowed an encyclopaedia 
and read what it had to say about 
snails. He returned to the woods 
with his basket, but this time he 
gathered snails. Back in the room 
he had taken at an inn, he packed 
them, alive, and shipped them off 
to Paris—^to Duval 

It was something of a miracle that 
Duval received the snails alive, for 
snail packing is quite a specialized 
process. Duval wrote promptly to 
thank his former boss, and reported 
that the snails were hrst-class! He 
added that he was back in his old job 
as chef at a small luxury restaurant 
and that the restaurant would gladly 
pay high prices for similar consign¬ 
ments of snails. 

Now Stein read ever 3 ^hmg about 
snails that he could lay his hands on, 
and every week he sent a consign¬ 
ment to France. In time he estab¬ 
lished a breeding colony on a small 
patch of rented land. He built wire- 
mesh pens, where he fed and studied 
his charges carefully. Meanwhile, 
‘French restaurants were forwarding 
fairly large payments to Stein. 


Hay 

One day when Fritz Odoerfer, a 
Lauingen banker, informed Stein 
that money from France had arrived 
for him, he expressed his curiosity 
about snails. 

“As it happens,” Stein said, “I 
know a great deal about snails, and 
I want to borrow money from you. 
I know the conditions snails like 
best, and where they prefer to lay 
their eggs. I know that they have to 
be protected from excessive heat, 
and that in the autumn they need a 
blanket of moss and an enormous 
amount of food in order to survive 
their winter hibernation. Snails have 
many natural enemies: hedgehogs, 
badgers, moles, thrushes and crows. 
If it were not for these enemies, 
snails would reproduce far faster 
than rabbits. The male and female 
mate within six to eight days after 
being placed together, and the 
female la)^ between 60 and 70 eggs. 
The young snails hatch in three 
weeks and, if protected, grow 
enormously fast, with compara¬ 
tively low mortality. 

“I’m convinced there’s a lot of 
money to be made in exporting 
snails,” Stein concluded. 

Odoerfer knew that Stein was a 
businessman who had carried out 
bold plans. He listened attentively. 
It would mean a new industry for 
Lauingen; it would provide some 
much-needed foreign exchange'fdr 
Germany. 

Next day Odoerfer laid Hen- 
Stein’s proposition before his board 
of directors. He was so convincing 
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that the necessary loan was granted 

Now Stem went to Mayor Endnss 
of Lauingen with a surpnsing pro¬ 
posal he wanted to rent the town's 
woodlands to breed snails Mayor 
Endriss listened, for 1,700 refugees 
had been added to I auingen's 
population of 5,500 since the war 
Perhaps a snail industry would em¬ 
ploy a few of them Stein was 
allowed to rent 12 acres of town 
land 

Workers now tame by the hun 
dreds—many of them unoccupied 
former doctors lawyers editors, 
teaehers—^to gather snails 

Meanwhile Stem having discov 
tred that most parts of West Ger¬ 
many had woodlands where snails 
flourished distributed thousands of 
posters and leaflets which pointed 
out how easy it was to gather snails, 
and that it was not too difheult to 
breed them He offered to buy all 
snails sent to him and to provide 
peeking supplie s anti any necessary 
permits as well 

When hopeful snail gatheiers dis 
covered how earetul they had to be 


m dealing vnth snails, some gave 
up But Stem kept inventing new 
ways to interest workers He now 
has the incredible number of 7,500 
agencies which receive snails from 
gatherers and breeders and trans¬ 
port them to collecting centres near 
the hrench border No more than 
seven days pass between gathenng 
the snails and their delivery to the 
consumer 

By 1950 Stem was exporting 
snails to h ranee, Belgium and 
Switzerland at the rate of 220,000 
marks' worth a year By 1955 the 
figure had reached some 800,000 
marks 

Stem IS today the biggest snail 
farmer m the world It is estimated 
that his enteipnsing venture has 
provided work for more than 40,000 
people 

Now British, Italian, Spanish and 
even Egyptian businessmen have 
begun trooping to Lauingen to study 
snail culture Ihc idea of eatmg 
snails no longer makes Robert Stem 
shudder In fact, he rather likes 
them* 


Stnoked Out 

U S Atomic Energy Commission wanted to test a new type of 
miniature A bomb without fuss and fanfare, so instead of the Nevada 
.desert it selected the most isolated valley it could find m the Great Smoky 
Mountains, home of the * hill bilhes * of the L S South The day after 
the bomb dropped, an old mountaineer with a long beard and a rusty 
squirrel nfle turned up at a crossroads settlement 

'T don t know what Gen r*l Lee's fixm’ to do,” he said, "but Vm gom' 
to surrender ” 
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Matrimony ib a process by which a grocer acquires an account the 

ilonst had —Frances Rodman in The Saturday Eiemnt, Post 


The fellow who owns his own home is always just coming out of a 
hardware store —Frank Hubbaid 


Men are like record players They may play at different speeds, but 
are nice to have around whether they are 33, 45 or 78 Anonv mous 

If we do not go out into the world and call every man our brother, 
there are those who will go out and call him “comrade ” 

—Rev Albtrt Chuii 

When a resolute young fellow steps up to that great bully, the world, 
and takes him boldly by the beard, he is often surpnsed to find thar 
the beard comes off in his hand, that it was only tied on to scare away 
tinud adventurers 

—Oliver Wendidl Holmes quoted in Ih Amerttan Treasury idiUd bv (liftun Fadimxn (Harper) 


Most fur coats come from the male animal 

—AI Schitftr in Jht Saturday Eitniut, Post 


Whenever a man encounters a woman m a mood he does not under¬ 
stand, he wants to know if she is tired 

-Gcoige Jean Nathan quoted in Minmapolis Irtbum 

Dancing is wonderful training for girls, it’s the first way they learn 
to guess what a man is going to do liefore he does it 

—<hns npher Hoielv in kitty fa\le Itaber A, labei) 


Our great-grandfathers called it the holy Sabbath, our grand¬ 
fathers, the Sabbath, our fathers, Sunday, but today we call it the* 
week-end. —11 1 sleyan Methodist 


Look at the record; see how pilots 
and planes are prepared for emergencies 


Don’t Worry 
About Ocean Flying! 



By Robert Buck 


VERY 18 minutes an airliner 
completes a crossing of the 
North Atlantic or Pacihc 
Ocean Since 1948 there have been 
appioximately 145,000 regularly 
scheduled passenger flights across 
these vast expanses of water How 
many lives have been lost through 
coming down m the sea dunng that 
time ? On the North Atlantic route 
none on the Pacihc route, two 
passengers, two crew 
“Ditchings" in transoceanic flight 
have been rare the world over But 

Robfri Buck long i commercial aiilme 
cdptim has been flying since he was 16 
when he broke the jumor transAminca 
record l>nth ways between New York and 
Lcs Angeles In 193b at the age of 22, he 
broke the world s long distance record of 
2 000 miles for light planes During the 
Seebnd World War he served with the U S 
Vir Irinsimrt Command 


if one should ever be necessary, both 
pilots and planes are now well pre¬ 
pared The average passenger prob- 
d d 1> has little idea of how much has 
been done—and is constantly being 
done—to protect him 
I am in a rubber dinghy, with the 
sea all round me In the dinghy with 
me are the men and one woman who 
make up the crew of my Constella¬ 
tion All are busy The co-pilot is 
making fresh water from sea water 
with the chemical kit provided for 
the purpose The radio operator, 
helped by the navigator, is inflating 
a large balloon which will carry aloft 
the aenal for our emergency radio 
The flight engineer is making cer¬ 
tain that our miscellaneous equip¬ 
ment IS securely tied down The 
hostess IS checking the food rations 
and planning their allotment 
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I look up for a moment. In the 
distance I can see Coney Island. 
Close by is a small coastguard boat. 
**That ought to do it,'* a coastguard 
shouts to me. “We’ll pick you up.” 

This is a drill—one of the minute¬ 
ly detailed emergency drills that we 
airline crews go through at regular 
intervals in our effort to be ready for 
something we hope will never hap¬ 
pen. Our training never ends. I have 
been with one airline for 19 years, 
and each year if I haven’t been 
taught something new about emer¬ 
gency procedure I’ve re-learned all 
the old. 

As captain, I am charged with be¬ 
ing certain that the members of my 
crew are familiar with every detail 
of emergency procedure and equip¬ 
ment. We hold a briefing at Idle- 
wild Airport, New York, before 
each take-off. In the briehng room 
is a magnetic board—^the kind you 
use for kitchen reminders, only 
larger -on which is painted an out¬ 
line of the airliner’s interior. On the 
board are many little magnets, each 
marked to represent a piece of emer¬ 
gency equipment carried by the 
plane: life jackets, oxygen rpa.sks, 
hre extinguishers, emergency radio 
and so on. Members of the crew are 
required to put these items on the 
aeroplane drawing in the proper 
places. It shows that they know 
where things are if the need arises. 

When the crew boards the aero¬ 
plane, before the passengers, I per¬ 
sonally look at and touch each piece 
of emergency equipment. 


May 

The big dinghies arc the core of 
the emergency equipment for any 
flight made over water. Most are 
reversible, so that no matter which 
side is uppermost after inflation, 
you can climb in. Each carries 20 
people, and there are enough to take 
care of all the passengers and crew, 
and a few more. To open a dinghy, 
the yellow bag which contains it is 
thrown into the water while a line 
attached to it is held tight by some¬ 
one in the aircraft. When the line is 
pulled, the dinghy inflates, breaking 
out of the bag. 

In the dinghy are a canopy and 
spray shield, recent improvements 
to protect passengers from the 
elements. The roof of the canopy 
can catch rainwater for drinking, in 
case no rain falls, each dinghy is 
equipped with a chemical fresh¬ 
water maker which conveits sea 
water into something that tastes 
awful but is drinkable. 

The dinghy contains fishing 
tackle to help supplement the food 
rations. There is a pump to keep the 
dinghy inflated, a repair kit in case 
of leaks, a baling bucket and 
sponge, a flashlight, a compass, a 
Bible, a book on navigation and the 
stars, shark-repellent, a signal mir¬ 
ror, sunburn lotion, dye to put in 
the sea (it makes a huge area of 
bright colour which can be seen from 
a long way off), brilliant flareS to 
pinpoint the dinghy, and a special 
reflector which makes it much easier 
for the radar of a search plane to 
seek you out. 
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All these items have been put into 
our dinghies after careful study of 
the experience of all the men who 
used dinghies during the Second 
World War. This survival equip¬ 
ment is one of the war's good by¬ 
products. 

In case of ditching, two emer¬ 
gency radios would be taken from 
tile aeioplaiie. One is waterproof 
and will float. A kite conies with it, 
and from the dinghy you fly the kite 
to take up the aerial. If there is no 
wind, a balloon is furnished, to¬ 
gether with a hydrogen generator to 
inflate it. When one end of the 
generator is placed in the sea, a 
chemical reaction between its con¬ 
tents and the salt water releases hy- 
diogen which inflates the balloon 
Turning a crank on the ladio auto- 
m.itically sends an S( )S on tw o dis- 
tn*ss frcvpiencies Ihis SOS can he 
heard at tremendous distanc(*s. 
People in the dinghy can take turns 
at cranking, giving them something 
to do is goo<l for morale 

The other ladio is a condensed 
version of a walkie-talkie. Run on a 
•small battery, it piovides for two- 
way conversation. This would be 
helpful in conducting rescue opera¬ 
tions with a ship or aircraft. 

In the aeroplane, next to each 
passenger's seat, is an individual life 
jacket. Put on like an ordinary 
waistcoat, it is inflated automatic¬ 
ally by pulling tWo knobs. It can 
also be blown up by mouth. Warn¬ 
ing : Do not inflate until you are out 
of the aeroplane! If a life jacket is 


inflated before, it can impede pro¬ 
gress through a door. 

Aeroplanes float, after ditching, 
from a very few minutes to days. 
Tlic time afloat depc'iids on the ex¬ 
tent of damage done to the plane on 
ditching and how much fuel remains 
in the tanks. The less fuel, the more 
buoyant the plane. If the passenger 
is prepared for ditching, his chances 
of coming out of it well arc excellent. 

Panic IS the thing to avoid. It 
takes different forms. Sometimes 
people rush to doors in confusion. 
But during a ditching near San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, the biggest prob¬ 
lem w.«s to get the passengers to 
leave the sinking plane Many had 
to be dragged from their seats. 
S line were afraid of sharks; others 
followed the animal instinct of not 
wanting to abandon a place which 
represented momentary security, 
even though it was sinking fast! 

Keeping calm and waiting for in- 
stnictions would have saved most of 
the lives lost in ditchings. Tests have 
been made w'hieh prove this. A fuse¬ 
lage filled with “passengers" was 
put in water and evacuations were 
made, unrehearsed. It was found 
that with an orderly, calm procedure 
an aeroplane can be emptied in less 
than three minutes. 

Suppose a pilot has an engine 
failure in mid-ocean. What Is his 
procedure^ 

First of all, remember that all 
aeroplanes flying the principal ocean 
routes have four engines. If one 
engine fails, a plane can continue 
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on the remaining three. If another 
should fail, you can get home on 
two. The chances of double failure 
are remote. In 13 years of ocean fly¬ 
ing, for example, I have had only 
three cases of engine failure, and 
on each occasion only one of the 
engines was involved. 

Whatever happens, the pilot’s 
first step is to send a radio message 
telling the story. Then things hap¬ 
pen! The first person to receive the 
message notifies the various rescue 
authorities. If the pilot has passed 
mid-Atlantic going west, he will try 
to reach Newfoundland, where the 
crew of a coastguard B-17 is always 
standing by; within a few moments 
of receiving the SOS they take off 
and head for the aircraft in trouble. 
If needed, an Air Force B-29 from 
Stephenville, Newfoundland, which 
carries an ocean-going power boat 
strapped to its belly, can drop its 
rescue craft by parachute to sur¬ 
vivors in the sea. 

The nearest weather ship is alerted 
simultaneously. Meanwhile, a mes¬ 
sage is radioed from shore to the 
crippled aircraft, giving the position 
of all surface ships within range that 
might be useful to the captain. 

Around him, too, are his fellow- 
pilots. When they hear his emer¬ 
gency message they immediately 
check their own positions and, if 
fuel reserves permit, the planes 
closest turn to fly alongside. An 
escorting plane can help with navi¬ 
gation and communication and, if a 
ditching should occur, can circle 



until rescue or relief comes along. 

With all this help, our pilot will 
probably reach Newfoundland or, 
on an eastward course, Ireland or 
Iceland. If he can't get that far, 
the chances are excellent that he ran 
limp along until he reaches a weather 
ship or some other surface craft be¬ 
fore ditching. The weather ships are 
specially equipped to pick you up if 
you come down near them. 

From Gander, Newfoundland, to 
weather station Charlie is 750 miles, 
so you can’t be farther than 375 
miles from cither. Going east from 
Charlie it is 580 miles to weather 
station Juliett, you can’t be more 
than 290 miles from either. From 
Juhett to Shannon, Ireland, is 400 
miles. Other weather ships are 
stationed from the Azores to 
Iceland. 

These networks arc valuable In 
January, 1955, a Military Air Trans¬ 
port C-54 bound from the Azores to 
Bermuda had a grand piling-up of 
troubles: two engines cut and a fuel 
leak developed. It managed to stag¬ 
ger along, however, until it reached 
weather station Echo, about 850 
miles east of Bermuda. The seas 
were high, waves rising to about 14 
feet. In contact with the weather 
ship, the eight-man crew asked 
what their chances were. Back came 
the cheerful reply; "You won't 
even get your feet wet!" And, 
except for the captain and co-pilot, 
who had to get from the submerged 
nose of the aeroplane to its tail, no 
one did. All were rescued. 



“TEACHER” 


By Helen KeUer 

The story of Helen Keller* s conquest of her afflicUons—she became blind and 
deaf at the age of 19 months— has often been told Now 75 and an inspi¬ 
ration to the whole world. Miss Keller records here her memories of Anne 
Sullivan, the belfwed **Teacher** and friend who led her out of darkness 


B Li-ORh Anne Sullivan came to 
our house in Tuscnmbia, Ala¬ 
bama one or two people had in¬ 
dicated to my mother that I 'Mas an 
idiot I can understand why Here 
was a small human who at the age 
of 19 months, had 
moved with appal 
ling suddenness 
not only from 
light to darkness, 
but to silence My 
few words wilted, 
my mind was 
chained in dark 
ness, and my grow¬ 
ing body was gov¬ 
erned largely by 
animal impulses 
It was no chance 
that freed my mmd 
but the gift of a born 
teacher Annie 
Sulhvan was never 
the "schoolmarm" 
portrayed m some 
of the articles I have 


read She was a lively young woman 
whose imagination was kindled to 
unique dreams of moulding a dcaf- 
blind creature to the full life of a 
useful, normal human being 
A somer situation never con¬ 
fronted a young 
woman with a noble 
purpose than that 
which faced Anme 
Sullivan I recall 
her repeated at¬ 
tempts to spell 
words — which 
meant nothing— 
into my small hand 
But at last, on Apnl 
5, 1887, about a 
month after her ar- 
nval, she reached 
my consaousnesa 
with the word 
' Vater 

It happened at 
the well house, 
where 1 was holdmg 
a mug under the 
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HeUn heller and / eacher," 1891 

Loiutenied from Teacher copyright IM5 by Hekn KeUer 
and pnbkeh^ by Victor GoUance I ondon 
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spout. Annie pumped water into it, 
and when the water gushed over on 
to my hand she kept spelling 
w-a-t-e-r into rny other hand with 
her fingers. Suddenly I understood. 
Caught up in the first joy I had 
known since my illness, I reached 
out eagerly to Annie's cver-ready 
hand, begging for new words to 
identify w'hatever objects I touched. 
Spark after spark of meaning flew 
from hand to hand and, miraculous¬ 
ly, affection was born, b'rom the well 
house there ivalked tw'o enraptured 
beings calling eath other "Helen” 
and "Teacher.” 

Those first w'ords that I under¬ 
stood were like the first watm beams 
that start the melting of wintei 
snow, a pjitch here, another thett* 
Next cami' adjectives, then \erbs, 
and the melting was nioie rapid 
Every object I touched was trans 
formed. Earth, air and water were 
quickened by Teacher’s cieative 
hand, and life tumbled upon me full 
of meaning. 

One of Teacher's fiist steps was to 
teach me how to play. I had not 
laughed since I iH-came deaf. One 
day she came into the room laughing 
merrily. She put my hand on hei 
bright, mobile face and spelled 
"laugh.' ’ Then she tickled me into a 
burst of mirth that gladdened the 
hearts of the family. Next she guided 
me through the motions of romping 
—swinging, tumbling, hopping, 
skipping—suiting the spelled word 
to each act. In a few days I was an¬ 
other child pursuing discoveries 
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through the witchery of Teacher's 
finger-spelling. 

She kept some pigeons in a cage 
in her room so that when they were 
let out I might feel the air from their 
wings and know alxiut the flight of 
birds and conceive the glory of 
wings. The pigeons would light on 
my head and shoulders, and J 
learned to feed them and under¬ 
stand their billing and cooing, their 
pecking and flutteiing. That is why 
birds, though unseen, have always 
been as much a part of my world as 
flowers and stones. 

Teacher would not let the world 
about me be silent I "heard” in my 
fingeis the neigh of Prince, the sad¬ 
dle-horse, the mooing of ciiws, tlie 
squeal of baby pigs She brought me 
into sensory contact with everj^ thing 
that could be it ached or felt - sun¬ 
light, the quivering of soap bubbles, 
the rustling of silk, the fury of a 
storm, the noises of insects, the 
creaking of a door, the voice of a 
loved one. To this day I cannot 
"command the uses of my soul” or 
stir mv mind to action without the 
memoiy ot the quasi-clcctric touch 
of Teacher's fingers upon my palm. 

She disciplined me exactly as if I 
were a seeing and hearing child. As 
soon as I had enough words to dis¬ 
tinguish between right and wrong, 
she put me to bed whenever I 
committed a misdeed. Laziness, 
carelessness, untidiness and self¬ 
justification were faults that she 
combated with ingenuity, hrumour 
and lightning sarcasm. 
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Without damping my joy in At the Perkins Institution for the 
perpetual motion, Teacher showed ^ Blind, Annie learned Braille and the 
me how to handle everything gently manual alphabet. Later, an opera- 
—a canary, a kitten, a rose with dew tion partially restored her sight, but 
drops on its leaves, my baby sister she remained at Perkins for six years 
Mildred. I was awkward and clum- more, finishing up as valedictorian 
sy, and there is no counting the of her class. There she studied ac- 
fragile bits of life that would have counts of the work of Doctor Samuel 
been injured or frightened by my Gridley Howe with Laura Bridg- 
roughness if it had not been for man, a deaf-blind child. So, when 
Annie Sullivan. my father's offer came, Annie knew 

As I look back upon those early that Laura's was the mark to aim at; 
years I am struck by the confidence no othei deaf-blind person had come 
with which Teacher moved among near the peak upon which she stood, 
the hres of creation. She must have Nevertheless Laura, though now a 
pushed aside enormous obstacles to woman, was still cloistered at the 
accomplish her ends. Perkins Institution, unable to 

A daughter of Irish immigrants adapt herself to any other life, 
to America, Annie Sullivan was Annie w'as among the first to per- 
born in squalid po\ erty in Feeding ceive the harmful nature of that im- 
Hills, Massachusetts, on April 4, memorial stumbling block to the 
1866. As far back as she could re- sightless—pity and isolation. A 
member, she had had trouble with severely impaired person never 
her eyes. Her mother died when she knows his hidden strength until he is 
was eight years old, leaving three treated like a normal human being 
children. Her father abandoned and encouraged to try to shape his 
them two years later, and Annie own life. Annie regarded the blind 
never learned what became of him. as human beings endowed with 
Her younger sister Mary was placed rights to education, recreation and 
with relatives; Annie and her seven- employment, and she strove to 
year-old brother Jimmie were sent arrange my life accordingly. She 
to the state almshouse at Tewks- never praised me unless my effort 
bury, Massachusetts. Jimmie died a equalled the best of which normal 
few months later of tulxjrculosis. children or adults are capable. 

No one outside was interested in By the time I was 16 years old I 
Annie; she had no friends but her had made up my mind to go to a 
fellow paupers. Finally, after four university; I preferred to compete 
years, she managed to escape by with seeing and hearing girls in the 
flinging herself at a group of visiting acquisition of general knowledge. As 
welfare workers, crying out, "I I look back, I marvel at the self-' 
want to go to school." restraint with which Teacher 
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submitted to the difficulties of that 
decision of mine 
At the Gilman Preparatory School 
for Girls in Cambndge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and later dunng our years 
at RadcliSe, she sat beside me in 
eveiy class, spelling out the lecture 
of each teacher, and over-using her 
eyes to spell into my hand every¬ 
thing that was not m Braille The 
university literature course fairly 
bnstled with books not in raised 
print, and this meant ‘'reading" me 
a multitude of selections 
Teacher's eyes were always a 
problem "1 cannot see an inch 
ahead," she once admitted Hence 
writing was a tnal Yet she traced 
out in Braille all my problems in 
physics and algebra and pncked out 
geometric figures on stiff paper An 
occuhst she consulted at the time 
was shocked when he heard that she 
read to me five or more hours daily 
"Sheer madness, Miss Sullivan," he 
exclaimed Sometimes I pretended 
to remember passages that had 
slipped my mind, so that she 
wouldn’t have to re-read them 
Teacher hungered to impart 
natural speech to me and, aft r 11 
lessons with Miss Sarah Fuller m 
Boston, she took up this task with 
charactenstic single-hearted devo- 
bon With a patience that still seems 
to me superhuman, she put both my 
hands on her face while she spoke, 
so that I nught get all the vibrations 
at once from her bps, throat and 
pharynx Together we repeated and 
repeated wo^ or sentences until I 


became less stiff and self-conscious 
fhe tragic fact is that she and 
Miss huller blundered by not dc 
velopmg my vocal organs first and 
then gomg on to articulation Yet 
even though my speech was lalxiur 
ed and not pleasant to hear I 
bubbled over with delight at being 
able to utter words that my fainil 3 
and a few fnends could undti stand 
To be able no speak even imperft ctly 
has multiplied my powers of strvici 
and to her I owe this priceless gift 

But Teacher could not curb her 
longing for perfection Her pool 
eyes performed their weaiy task 
day after day, to sec that I shape ei 
my lips correctly, moved my jaws as 
easily as possible and wore a n itur il 
expression And so it went until the 
year of her lagt illness Nothing I 
have lived through saddens me moie 
than to h^ve lagged so far behind 
her desire as teacher and artist 

There was such virtue and power 
of communication in Teacher s per 
sonahty that after her death I was 
emboldened to persevere in seeking 
new ways to give life and yet more 
life to other men and women in 
darkness and silence Teacher be¬ 
lieved m me, and 1 resolved not to 
betray her faith 

"No matter what happens " she 
used to say, "keep on beginning 
Each time you fail, start all over 
again, and you will grow stronger 
until you find that you have accom¬ 
plished a purpose Not the oi^e you 
began wiffi, perhaps, but one that 
you will be glad to remember " 




Today’s “Wild West' lames A Michener 

—The Great Australian North 


A N\oNr who wants to know what 
L the old ^^lld Wtst was like 
should go to Australia I or here in 
the vast north tountrv is one of the 
most glonous and challenging areas 
left on earth 

Here on the open plains you can 
see 40 miles to the hon/on Frees 
scatter upon the landscape, whie h is 
coverc'd with rich glass The world 
looks brown and sihery grey, and 
acipss it bound kangaroos Millions 
of birds inhabit the sky, and along 
the gently dnfting swales move 
thousands of pnme cattle 
Near the centre of this powerful 


/ here remains nowhere tn the world 
a pioneering existence to compare 
with the challenging life on Austra¬ 
lia s vast cattle stations 

and wonderful land lies Victona 
River Downs, a cattle station that 
has always excited people's imagi¬ 
nation Once it was well over 10,000 
square miles in extent even today 
it contains about four million acres, 
and no man has ever seen all of its 
pastures 

At Victona River Downs one can 
live a pnmitive pioneering existence 
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that has pretty well vanished else¬ 
where, except in parts of Argentina 
Wild horses abound, w iiting to be 
broken Round ups may rt (pure you 
to be absent fiom headquarters for 
more than a month No one knows 
the numbci of stini-wild cattle that 
roam Victoria Rivei Downs An 
outside expert guesses, ‘In these 
parts we generally allow 40 icrcs of 
grazing for each beast, so Victoria 
River Downs could have about 
100,000 

The main homestead is a eollee 
tion of iron roofed houses forming 
a village of its own, with black 
smith’s forge, saddleiv bak(r\ 
radio station gar ige an port uiel a 
store with inon than -El 12 000 
worth of stoe k 

I rom the homeste id 400 raiUs of 
cnide roacU fan out to remote see 
ondary stations where a lone white 
man and about half a dozen aboii 
gines will control a million acre s and 
25,000 cattle It is said that ‘20 
white men and 12 windmills run 
Victoria Rixer Deiwns for al 
though the station contains twei 
complete river systems of its e»vn, 
giant windmills are requiied to Ira v 
water up from great depths to k < p 
the cattle alive eluiing the di\ 
season 

The head man at Vietona River 
Downs is gn/zled, shaip ]ohn 
Quirk, who is said to know more 
about the cattle industry than any 
other man m Australia When 
slaughter time comes, Quirk rounds 
up his cattle in herds of 1,200 and 
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starts them walking slowly over¬ 
land on a trek sometimes requmng 
120 days to cover more than 800 
miles When the animals amve they 
aie mostly bone, of course, but a 
few weeks in the neh pastures of the 
east restore them On one recent 
trek Quirk dispatched 1 350 head 
and lost not one m 112 days of 
travel, so good art the stock hands 
who nurse them along the ptnlous 
trail 

Ihcrc are two white women at 
Vietona River the pretty post 
mistress, who is bnngmg up two 
beautiful daughtiis and John 
Ouiik s wilt a lively vtteran of the 
north I pon the lath r depends the 
social lift it the homt sti ad and she 
handles it with distmetion Their 
ait partus teas, holiday feasts, film 
shows sports diys on which the 
aboriginis exetl and a church 
St rv let wlu nr vti a mimster pa^'Sts 
by 

lilt food IS sptttaciilar lour 
times a week a bullock is slaugh 
hretl and some families eat hlet 
imgnon at every meal including 
breakfast I he store supplus the 
best foods, and on the rivers men 
can shoot meaty ducks 

Ihis IS remote country Ihe 
poll! eman calls once a year to 
license dogs, vehicles, guns, dnvers 
and new marnagt s If a man dies on 
Vutona River Downs, his death is 
leported by radio and he is buried 
A year later the policeman will 
check to be sure that no suspicious 
circumstances were involved A 
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neighbour is one who lives 200 
miles away, and a man working on 
Victoria River Downs will probably 
know every living human being 
within a radius of 300 miles. That 
means ho knows everyone in an area 
of 300,000 square miles! But this 
might not involve many people, for 
the noith is one of the emptiest habit¬ 
able areas in the world. 

Fauna: The countryside is popu¬ 
lated, however, by a multitude of 
fascinating animals. Alwavs, in the 
morning, you will see mobs of 
kangaroos peering at you from the 
shdd(' of the gum trees, their little 
forepaws tucked up undtr their 
(bins. Then, with giant bounds, 
they vanish, tlu'ir heavy tails keep¬ 
ing them on a '•teady keel 

Along the rivers, crocodiles ot 
enormous size wait to snatch cattle 
at the wat('r holes. Men on the next 
station to Victoria River Downs 
have seen a bull cioc rear out of the 
water and cut away the entire belly 
of a horse. f)vcr the years many 
stockmen have lost their lives to 
these marauders. 

Two quite unpredictable animals 
have become particular pests. One 
morning as I rode out from the 
homestead I saw a large herd of the 
handsomest animals I had so far 
glimpsed in Australia: soft-brown- 
and-grey donke}^. But John Quirk, 
who was with me, saw nothing 
charming in these beasts. “Some 
early, settlers turned a few donkeys 
loose,** he growled, “and now look 
at them.** 


The quick little beasts, once used 
for transport but now completely 
wild, roam the stations in great 
herds, eating the pasturage before 
cattle can get to it. On one station 
1 saw the records of the drive 
again.st the donkeys: “1954—30,000 
wild donke)^ shot.** 

The second pest that ravages the 
north amazed me, since it seemed 
so unlikely. One day I came upon a 
costly barbed-wire fence that had 
been smashed flat as if by a giant 
foot. The stockman studied it and 
swore. “Camels!** Years ago some 
of them were turned loose by 
Afghan haw'kers who used them in 
caravans across the Australian 
deseits. They have gone wild. 

“Rotten thing about the camel,*' 
muttered the stockman, “is that 
when he comes to a fence he simply 
U'ans against it for maybe 15 min¬ 
utes until the fence falls down. We 
haven*t found anything that stops a 
camel.’* 

The permanent pest of the north, 
however, is the white ant. It builds 
huge, brick-red mounds above the 
earth, structures with turrets that 
resemble ruined castles. I inspected 
several that rose 12 feet in the air 
and saw photographs of others three 
times the height of a man. 

The sickly-white inhabitants of 
these mounds can cat a house in 
thiee weeks, a piano in five days. I 
saw one library in which the insides 
of the books had been eaten away 
completely. These insects, which 
secrete a corrosive acid, have even 
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eaten through the lead ^sheathing of 
car batteries. 

White ants inhibit the settler at 
every turn. His wife wants a table 
on the verandah, but the ants would 
eat it. A sleeping place under the 
trees would be nice, but the ants 
would get it. Hence the iron-clad 
homes. Only one thing are the ants 
good for: tennis Take a truck out 
to the fields and load it with ants' 
nests. Then crush the earth into 
powder and mix it with water. It 
makes a superb tennis court. On any 
station you are apt to find some 
cowhand who in the city would be a 
tennis champion. 

The Aborigines: Before you have 
been on a station half an hour you 
realize that the north could not exist 
without the aboriginal stock hands. 
These jet-black horsemen run the 
cattle, fence the pastures and pro¬ 
vide labour to keep life going. Their 
wives do the housework, and the 
children help with chores. 

The black stockman is a superb 
horseman, and often his wife is bet¬ 
ter. They go to the far reaches of 
the station to round up wild horseii. 
which they break into hne, spirited 
beasts. The aborigines' loyalty lo 
their job is high, and their ability to 
track men or game is astounding.* 

The aborigine is one of the most 
primitive human beings remaining 
today. For example, in wild, majes¬ 
tic Arnhem Land there are tribes 
who live much as our ancestors 

* See "The Eyes Nothing Can Escape,*' 
The Reader's Digest, December, 1954 
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must have lived some 50,000 vears 
ago. Some groups know only the 
spear and the boomerang, with 
which their men hunt kangaroos or 
lizards, while the women use simple 
sticks to dig out grubs and roots to 
fortify the i‘et. 

The acute struggle for food is 
supposed to account for an amazing 
social custom which I observed at 
first-hand. It was a blazing-hot day 
and we were hurrying home in a 
truck when a handsome aboriginal 
man of 40 waved us down and asked 
if we would give him and his wife 
a lift to the homestead store. We told 
him to fetch his wife. Whereupon 
he produced a beautiful, black-eyed 
little child of ten or so. 

“Woman belong me,'' he said 
proudly as he hoisted her into the 
truck. She had been pledged to him 
at the age of five, and he was now 
occupied in teaching her the traits 
he considered most desirable in a 
wife, so that when she reached the 
age of 14 she would be more or less 
manageable. He was following the, 
rule of “Old man marry young girl, 
young man many old woman.'' In 
such a S 3 ^tem there could never l>e 
too many children to feed I 

The Settlers; The settlers of the 
north were mighty men. One drove 
his original herd of cattle 4,000 miles 
and took three years to accomplish 
the feat. Many went thousands of 
miles on foot, found the land they 
wanted, and then died from abori¬ 
ginal spears. 

But the real heroes of the north 
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have been the women. Looking at 
any station, you can be sure that 
some woman has dedicated her life 
and courage to its success. Consider, 
for example, the case of one young 
woman who would never think of 
herself as a heroine. 

Mrs. Violet Pendergast is a tall, 
good-looking housewife. When I 
knew her she had been living for 
some years at Sturt Creek, one of 
the smaller stations (with only a mil¬ 
lion acres), where her husband, with 
the aid of a cook and 18 aborigines, 
took care of 20,000 cattle and 2,000 
horses 

She was the only white woman at 
the st.ition, and her nearest neigh¬ 
bours lived 65 miles away over an 
almost impassable trail. To the 
south there was no station for more 
than a thousand miles across a 
mournful desert. In one two-year 
period Mrs. Pendergast entertained 
three visitors: the policeman twice 
and the travelling padre once. Twice 
a year she was able to go to the 
store —that is, she posted in orders 
that often. And when the wet season 
arrived, she was pinned down on 
her lonely station without chance of 
escape for five months at a time. 

Looking back on those incredible 
years, Violet Pendergast says, *‘The 
only things that keep you going are 
tb)e fiying doctor and the galah 
session.*’ 

The flying-doctor service, of 
course, is one of the finest things in 
Australia. Each day at dawn an 
assistant to the doctor sits at a radio 


set and makes notes on the cases as 
they are reported over the air from 
hundreds of miles away. If a case 
sounds desperate, the doctor hops 
into his aeroplane. Hut most cases 
are treated by radio. At eight in the 
morning the doctor studies the 
reports and at nine goes on the radio 
to prescribe. I sat with Mrs. Pender¬ 
gast one morning as the doctor 
talked to his patients. 

To one he said, "I think you 
should go on to a stiff course of 
sulpha drugs—diet's say two pills 
every four hours, with all the water 
you (an drink.” 

Each woman on the medical 
circuit has beside her radio set an 
outline of the human body, with 
numbered sections, and a cabinet of 
carefully labelled drugs. Patiently 
the doctor argues with a sick woman: 
"Now you must be more specific. 
L(X>k at the chart and tell me exactly 
where the pain is. Use the numbers. 
Good. Now does it move up the 
chest towards the throat or down 
towards the stomach^ Good. There 
is nothing to woriy about.” 

Three times, with the help of this 
reassuring voice from the radio, 
Mrs. Pendergast has delivered 
babies. But her own twins were still¬ 
born. 

The galah session, named after a 
beautiful grey-and-pink parrot that 
loves to 3 ^kkity-yak, is an hour set 
aside on the radio each morning and 
afternoon for the women of the 
lonely stations to chatter about any¬ 
thing that comes into their heads. 
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They literally gossip away their 
loneliness and their fears. It is aston¬ 
ishing how much good is accom¬ 
plished in this way. 

Recipes are e.xchanged, letters are 
read to old friends one has nevei 
seen, and spicy titbits of the day are 
hauled forth to be heard hundreds of 
miles away. Since all telegrams are 
broadcast just before the galah ses¬ 
sion, the doings of the north are 
public knowledge within minutes 
I shall not soon forget the family 
telegram that came over the air not 
long ago. "Dear Dad. Molly got 
suddenly married to Hector, a hne 
boy. The old baby business 
Mum." 

The HaUS Creek Meetin|$: If 
station life is remote and lonely most 
of the year, it explodes in glory each 
winter when the August race meet¬ 
ings are held in the towns and 
settlements. Mrs, Pendergast’s eyes 
light with laughter when she recalls 
riding up to Hall's Creek from 
isolated Sturt Creek. 

"There would be 300 whites in 
town, 800 aborigines. Everybody 
would be there from hundreds of 
miles around. 

"Obviously no settlement could 
accommodate such a crowd, so each 
station would build branch-and- 
bough huts near the racecourse. We 
would bring in little stoves and re¬ 
frigerators, and some of the loveliest 
nights of my life were those we spent 
under the stars in our leafy huts. We 
held a ball each night with new 
frocks and a band. The few girls 
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who were not yet married were 
beautiful, but the jackeroos (station 
hands) were too shy to talk to them. 

"We brought our fastest horses 
for the races, and liookies from a 
thousand miles away would appear. 
For all of us bet like mad, the 
aborigines worst of all. Sometimes 
we would charter a plane to fly in 
diy ice, and owneis of drinking 
saloons would come 500 miles to set 
up shop for us. Races each day, 
spoils for the natives, and the most 
food you’ve ever seen. It was a wild, 
magniheent time." 

No wonder that a station man 
said, "Sometimes when I go to the 
city I look at the people and think, 
‘Poor folk. Never been to a Hall's 
Creek Meeting.’ ” 

The Sheep Country: Strathdarr 
is a big sheep station ot 130,000 
acres and 30,000 of Australia's finest 
Merinos, those extraordinaiy Span¬ 
ish sheep that were brought from 
Europe to enrich the new continent. 
David Archer, who runs Strathdarr, 
says: "God must have intended this 
beast for Australia. It needs rough 
land. If pasturage gets too rich, the 
Merino declines and you have to 
bring in cows to eat off the easy 
food. When the going is tough again, 
the Merino prospers and yields bet¬ 
ter wool than any other breed." 

Life at Strathdarr is rewarding: 
good wages, good work and good 
food. Mrs. Archer says no family 
need fear the remoteness of i^uch 
stations any more. 

"I educated three children here," 
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she explains. "Once a week the air¬ 
mail teachers in Brisbane sent me 
the lessons. In the mornings 1 held 
school, and posted my papers back 
to the teacher. No station mother 
could ever say enough good about 
those airmail teachers. Mostly, I be¬ 
lieve, they’re people who lov<» chil¬ 
dren but can't discipline large 
classes, so they pour all their affec¬ 
tion into their letters to children they 
have never seen. 

"One of the happiest days for a 
station family coinc's when they are 
finally able to take their childrtn 
into Brisbane to meet the teacher. 
It is very moving, 1 can tell you. 
My children had never been to 
school, except by post, but they did 
well at the university.” 

Life on a sheep station reaches its 
climax in the spring, when the shear¬ 
ing teams move in. The weather¬ 
beaten old cook sets up shop in his 
iron-roofed mess hall and Iwgins to 
pour out such steaks, mutton chops, 
pies and cakc's as would swamp an 
ordinary eater. But work in the 
shearing sheds is so boiling hot and 
the pace so fa.st that men wolf down 
seven meals a day: 6, morning tea: 
7, breakfast; 9.i0, tea and sand¬ 
wiches; 12, lunch; 3.30, tea and 
cakes; 6, mammoth supper; 9, night 
snacks—sandwiches, cold meats, 
cakes and tea. 

'Excitement.. comes with every 
thunderstorm, for stray bolts of 
lightning, striking earth where no 
rain has fallen, ignite the diy grass, 
which soon flames into a raging bush 


fire. Then the entire male population 
of Strathdarr piles into trucks, 
speeds to the scene and starts beat¬ 
ing out the blaze. 

At first I thought that stories 
about lightning starting grass fires 
were told to amuse me. But one day 
after lunch a savage storm ripped 
across the station, leaving behind 
three fires. Two were cjuickly ex¬ 
tinguished by falling lain, but the 
tliiid swept violently across a 
hunilred acres, threatening to trap 
a large flock of sheep. Under the 
direction ot canny Dave Archer, 
who has been fighting grass fires for 
40 years, the station hands turned 
the blaze l>ack upon itself and saved 
tlu‘ sheep. 

To protect his sheep the station 
man has to fight fires, drive away 
rabbits and kangaroos which mono¬ 
polize the best food and kill dingoes 
{wild dogs). "But the Merino is 
worth tlu* trouble,” Archer says 
pioudly. And it is; for from this re¬ 
markable animal many men in 
Australia have grown rich. 

The Aeroplane: Today the aero¬ 
plane is rebuilding the north. 
Stations that have never been con¬ 
nected by road to anywhere now 
have airports that regularly receive 
mail, medicine and neighbours. 
Thus an entire segment of Australia 
has jumped from primitive travel on 
horse right into the middle of the air 
age. For example, some years ago 
Ord River Station was lost on the 
edge of the desert. Today three 
different air systems land 14 planes 
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a month at Bill Hamill’s front door. 

A dramatic demonstration of 
what an aeroplane can do occurs at 
Glenroy, a previously inaccessible 
station west of Ord River. Here a 
slaughterhouse has been built right 
on the airheld, so that cattle can be 
killed while still in their prime, 
chilled, hoisted into waiting aircraft 
and flown directly to the seaport, 
where ships rush the beef to 
England. 

Such marketing avoids the long 
overland trek during which cattle 
lose their meat. The high freight 
charges are practical because so 
much poundage is saved on each 
bullock and, in addition, bullocks 
that arc too weak to walk to market 
can now be slaughtered. Flans arc 
under way to open new areas and 
new industries by this pioneering 
method. 

But even with the aeroplane the 
north is a lonely place* there are 
never enough women to go round. 
The flood of immigrants from 
Europe since the Second World War 
has aggravated the difficulty. Immi¬ 
grants work everywhere and are 
welcomed as "new Australians." 
At Victoria River Downs the man 


who builds fences and the black¬ 
smith arc Italians. At other stations 
Germans and Dutchmen help to run 
the homesteads. But it would be 
embarrassing for me to repeat what 
hundreds of young men told me 
about their life. Briefly, it was this: 
"We work and save our money. But 
for what? We never see a girl." If 
there are areas of the world where 
women can't get husbands, they 
ought to rush to the Australian 
tropics. 

Darwin, 900 miles from the 
equator, is usually thought of as the 
capital of the area, for here large 
ships can unload in a spacious har¬ 
bour, while the airport is one of the 
busiest in the Pacific, connecting 
Australia with most of the major 
t ities of the world. Today Darwin is 
jumping, for at Rum Jungle, to the 
south, large deposits of uranium 
have been found, and at nearby 
Humpty Doo nee is being grown to 
demonstrate that the Australian 
tropics, properly cultivated, could 
help to feed Asia. 

In sum, this immense region is an 
unforgettable land of wealth and 
hospitality where the pioneering 
spirit stiU flourishes. 



Devotiofi 

Marie Taglioni, the famous ballet dancer, left Russia for the 
last time, her belongings were sold by auction. Her ballet slippers were 
purchased for 200 roubles. These shoes were then cooked, served with a 
special sauce and eaten at a dinner by ballet enthusiasts. - Wditrr Wimiirii 




. By Wilfred Funk 

Many people misuse one or more of the 20 words in the following list. Do you 
know them all? First write down your own definitions, then tick the word or 
}>hrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. Answers are on the 
next page. 


(1) stfiirrilous (skit' ri lii.s) A. having 
intent to injure. B: olfensivc. (': sar- 
I astir. I): .severe. 

(2) lout (lowt)—A: prolessional clown. 
H: lazv person. C; boor. I): boaster. 

enervate (en' ur vale)-—A: frighten. 
H: strengthen. C: excite. I): weaken. 

(I) Cftrcgious (e gree' jus)—A; out¬ 
standing. B: .sociable. C: wicked. D: 
toolish. 

(.S) travesty (trav" es ti)—A; misfor¬ 
tune. B: treachery. C; mistake. D: 
grotesque imitation. 

(ti) subversive (sub vur' siv)—A: secret. 
B; tending to overthrow. C; deceptive. 
I); over-humble. 

(7) diaphanous (di af' uh nus)—A; su- 
^HTlicial. B: formless. C: transparent. 
D: easy to understand. 

(8) virulent (vt' ryoo lent)—A: noisy. B: 
venomous. C: destructive. D; agitated. 

({>) int<enuous (in jen' yoo us)—A: fool¬ 
ish, B: inventive. (^: artlessly frank. 
D: shy. 

(10) detraction (de trak' shun)—^A: act 
of evading by trickery. B: confusion. 
C: frenzy. D; dander. 

(II) meticulous (mS tik' yoo lus)—^A: 


unpleasant. H; amusing. C: finicky. 
1); helpful. 

(12) unwonted (un won' ted)—A: re¬ 
jected. B; unusual. C; unpopular. I): 
unjustifiable. 

(13) quizzical (kwi/'T kal)—A; teasing. 
B: frowning. C; puzzled. D; wrinkled. 

(14) ascetic (S set' ik)—A; honest. B: 
artistic. C; given to self-denial. D: 
gloomy. 

(15) truculent (truk' yoo lent)—A; 
blustering. B: powerful. C; massive. 
I): savage. 

(16) recalcitrant (re kal' sT trunt)—^A; 
cow'ardly. B; hesitant. C: stubbornly 
rebellious. D: sorry. 

(17) unmitigated (un mit' T gate ed)— 
A; unforgivable. B: not softened or 
lessened. C; long-drawn-out. D: ter¬ 
rible. 

(18) vitiate (vish' I ate)—A: to make an¬ 
gry. B; impair. C: waver, D: disperse. 

(19) unconscionable (un kon' shfin uh- 
b'l)—A: impossible. B: unscrupulous. 
C: unaware. D; extremely difficult. 

(20) unctuous (ungk' tyoo us)—^A: ap¬ 
prehensive. B: unduly suave. C: sick¬ 
ening. D: perfumed. 


#7 
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"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(Ij siurriloiis—H Indtiintlv ulfcnsivt 
Milgii ibusiM IV sturnlon'i 1 in 
guag( f itin acidi'u |(sttr 

(2) lout ( \n ciwlvu 11(1 buonsh Id 
low bumpkin is Ik w is i dis 
agrrtable lout 

(3) enervate—D lo weaken deprive of 
ntive energy i*i vigour as Ihis 
climate tcn^s to mirxuU ini 

(4) egregious—V Outstanding Litin 
fX out fiuin and grtgts herd 
Now used rhieil) in in unfavourable 
sense, as an cgrif^ious ciioi 

(5) travesty—1) A grotesque unilatioii 

parody absurd distoiturn lh( tiiil 

was a Imvi sty of )ustict i leneh tra 
vesttr to disguise 

(b) subversive—fending to over 
throw or cause ruin elestruetive tor 
rupting Latin suh unde r and 
vertt re, to turn 

(7) diaphanous—C Iranspaient is 
"the butterfly s diaphanous wings 
Greek dta, 'through and phaman 
"to show 

(8) virulent—B Wnomous jHiisonou*- 
bitter as ' a vtruUnt attack on thi 
government s polity " Latin virus, 
"poison ’ 

(9) ingenuous—C The Latin ingenuui 
meant inborn, natural, noble and our 
word ingenuous still carries the mean¬ 
ing of "high-minded," sincere 'But 
more e^unmonly we use it in the sense 
of artlessly frank, candid, naive 

(10) detraction—D Slander defama¬ 
tion, the act of takmg away from the 


good name of anothc i as ' exiuisetl to 
the detraction of his enemies " Latin 
de-. from, ’ and tralurc, "to draw " 

(11) meticulous—C hinicky careful 

about trivial matters as a meticu¬ 
lous huusekieptr Latin mi tu ulosus 

feai ' 

(12) unwonted—B I nusiial uniccus- 

tomtd as I void tingid with un 
h ont( d s Illness ()ld English u uman 

to be accustouu d plus nut 

(H) i]ui//icji—\ it ising nuxkscn 
ous IS fIis onlv ri ply w is a quizzi 
cal glami 

(14) ascetic—( givfn to or character 
i/ed b> sfltdemil mil lustenty 
is till usittu rigours of tin 
nionistiiy (,rt«k asktuH to 
discipline 

(Is) truculiiil—1) Sivige tereKious 
as (ow(d hy his idvi rsarj s trucu 
Unt manner 1 itin IriuuUnlui 
fierce 

(lb) recalcitrant—C Stubboinly leliel 
lious as i ruali itiant {iupil 1 atm 
niahilruns kicking bick 

(17) unmitigated—B Not softened oi 
Kssened is bid is can be is unmiti 
guild corruption I atm tn not 
mitigaii to soften 

(15) vitiate—R lo impait injure the 
substance or quality of [Killute as to 
vitiati the ur w ith smog Lilin viU 
urn, fault 

(19) unconseionahlc — B laterally 
' without conscience ' Hence, without 
•'Cruples IS an unconstinnahli liar ’ 

(20) unetuouv—H An unctuous person 
IS over-suave and hypcx-ntically polite 
Latin unciuosus from unguen tu 
anoint ’ 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20 correct exceptional 

10 toM7 correct excellent 

16 to 14 (xirrect , gpod 



The finding of the now famous Dead Sea scrolls—^including fragments 
the earliest-known version of the Bible—has led to amazing archaeological 
discoveries which throw new light on the origins of Christianity , 

The Dramatic Finding of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


Hy Don Wharton 


O Nt day in 1947 a thin, dark- 
faced Bedouin boy of 15, 
Muhammad adh-Dhib, went search¬ 
ing for a stray goat on a hillside 
near the north-western corner of the 
Dead Sea His eye was caught by a 
narrow opening in a cliff He tossed 
stones into the opening and heard 
the clank of something breaking 


Dreaming of hidden treasure, 
adh-Dhib summoned a young 
fiiend, Ahmed Muhammad. The 
two bo)rs squeezed through the 
opening and lowered themselves to 
the floor of a cave about six feet 
wide and 26 feet long Here, among 
broken bits of pottery, they found 
several cyhndncal clay jars two feet 
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jgh Teanng off the lids, the boys 
extracted, instead of gold or gems, 
some dark, foul>smtllmg lumps 
• wrapped in linen They jerked the 
Imen loose and stared sadly at 11 
scrolls coated with a black substance 
resembling pitch—actually, decom¬ 
posed leather 

The scrolls, from three to 24 feet 
long, were made of cardboard-thin 
strips of sheepskin sewn together 
On one side were columns of a 
strange writing -an archaic form 
of Hebrew The boys were deeply 
disappointed 

Actually they had made the great 
est mansenpt discovery of our age 
And their find has set oft a chain 
of explorations and discoveries 
which in nine years has turned the 
and Dead Sea region into an 
archaeologists paradise. 

In Bethlehem the boys offered the 
largest of the scrolls to a dealer in 
antiquities for €20 The dealer 
turned them down, never dreaming 
that in a few years five of the 11 
would be sold for $250,000 In 
Jerusalem the boys found a dealer 
who helped them to get a few 
pounds But there, inexplicably, 
the discovenes became divided into 
two lots SIX scrolls (forming three 
works) were bought by Hebrew 
Umversity, and five (four works) 
by Archbishop Samuel of the Synan 
Orthodox Monastery of St Mark 
It was these latter five that later 
l^bmught the staggenng sum of 
),000 

■ At that time an employee m the 


Palestine Department of Antiquibes 
called them *‘worthless ” 

In February, 1948, Archbishop 
Samuel wrapped his five scrolls in 
newspapers and sent them by two 
priests across war-torn jerusalcm to 
the Amencan School of Onental 
Research The acting director. 
Doctor John Trever, saw that this 
was a book of the Old Testament 
(Isaiah), then began studjnng the 
strange senpt The forms of the 
letters suggested that the scrolls went 
back before the time of Chnst But 
this was incredible* There was no 
known book of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew more than 11 centuries old 
and no early manuscripts had ever 
been found in Palestine 

Trever promptly sent two small 
photogiaphs of portions of the book 
of Isaiah by airmail to Dr William 
Albright, a renowned archaeologist 
and histonan at Johns Hopkins Um 
versity in the United States Albnght 
tackled the prints with a magnifying 
glass After 20 minutes he rushed 
excitedly into a corndor grabbed 
two graduate students, pulled them 
into his office and showed them the 
prints Then he sat down at his 
desk and penned a letter dating the 
scroll at about 100 b c and calling 
it an “absolutely incredible fand,” 
the “greatest manusenpt discovery 
of modem times “ 

Some scholars disagreed onb 
even labelled the whole discovery a 
“hoax.“ But, slowly at first, then 
m rushing torrents, came evidence 
substantiatmg Albflght Bedoums 
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and archaeologists began combing 
the hills west of the Dead Sea. Find 
after And was made. Some were use¬ 
ful in evaluating the original dis¬ 
coveries; others were of sensational 
magnitude themselves. 

Linen from the original cave was 
sent to Chicago, where experts at 
the Institute of Nuclear Studies 
burned it. then measured the car¬ 
bon's radioactivity with a Geiger 
counter. The linen, they concluded, 
was made from flax lx*tween 167 
B.C. and A.D. 233. 

Additional manuscript fragments 
were foun<J which indicated that the 
cache had been part of a consider¬ 
able library. But why had it been 
deposited in the wilderness? The 
answer lay less than 600 yards from 
the cave, in some ruirib which had 
been on maps for decades. 

Tliese Qumran mins, named after 
a neighbouring ravine, were mis¬ 
takenly as.sumcd to be remains of an 
old Roman fort. Now archaeologists 
began excavations which revealed 
that the rums had been a monastery 
of a Jewish sect, apparently the 
Essenes, from about 125 b.c. to 
A.D. 68. Significantly, the main 
building contained a writing room, 
with remains of a long table and 
some inkpots, one even containing 
dried ink. A complete jar was found 
which was identical with those in 
adh-Dhib's cave. Clearly, the occu¬ 
pants of the monastery had de¬ 
posited the manuscripts there. The 
dates on some 400 coins, plus 
other evidence, showed when this 


happened: in a.d. 68, when 
occupants, warned of the approach 
of Rome's Tenth Legion, concealed 
their valued Ubraiy. 

Bedouins searching round Qum« 
ran discovered a second large cave. 
It contained fragments of five books 
of the Old Testament—another 
momentous find! Archaeologists, 
re-exploring the area, came upon ‘ 
Cave 3 a mile to the north. Its 
debris covered three foot-wide cop¬ 
per strips, inscribed and wound into 
tight rolls. Originally they had 
formed a single plaque, evidently 
an important one set up in the mon¬ 
astery. What did it say? The answer 
is expected this summer from the 
University of Manchester College 
of Technology, which has been 
charged with the task of preparing 
the strips, now corroded and brittle, 
for study. 

Cave 4, discovered presently by 
Bedouins, was the most extraor¬ 
dinary of all. It was not a natural 
cave but a chamber hollowed out of 
the clifiside a few hundred yards 
from the monastery. From it the 
Bedouins dug out tens of thousands 
of fragments: parts of every book of 
the Old Testament except Esther, 
most of the known Apociyphaj 
books, many new ones and variooi| 
sectarian documents—altogether at 
least 332 works. Included were frag-< 
ments which, when pieced together, . 
formed a work older than an3dhing 
from Cave 1. 

Bedouins now made two more 
valuable finds. Five miles inland 
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Boyle: "He was a cocky little devil, was governor, and frugally carrying 
I mind a time he was giving an old his lunch box each day to the State 


woodsman the devil about some¬ 
thing. So the old boy laid down his 
tools, picked Sherm up and threw 
him into a deep snowdrift, then 
went to the camp clerk Sherm fol¬ 
lowed him in and said, 'What the 
hell are you doing^' The old boy 
said, ‘I'm quitting before I get 
fired.' 'The hell you are,' said 
Adams. 'Get back out there on the 
job.' 

"I'll say this for him,'' Boyle con¬ 
tinues, "he'd pitch in and do any¬ 
thing, whether he knew anything 
about it or not. On river dnves he’d 
be right out there with a pickaroon, 
keeping the logs moving. Being a 
little guy, he'd be up to his belly m 
that cold water ” 

In 1922 Adams met a girl named 
Rachel I^ona White, home from 
school for a holiday. He heard her 
say that she was quite a square- 
dancer, one of the lesser arts at 
which Adams still considers himself 
adept. "You've got to show me," 
he challenged. She did. They were 
married the next year and settled 
down in Lincoln, where they still 
have a barn-red home. 

For Sherman Adams, pretty, 
rippling-voiced Rachel (she is fre¬ 
quently called "Pebble," deriving 
from his nickname, "The Rock”) 
has been a saving grace. When his 
nerves fray, she calms him; when he 
begins slashing about with his sharp 
tongue, she takes him aside and puts 
him smartly in his place. While he 


House, she once put string inside his 
sandwich to get even for "something 
he was fussing about. ’' 

A PoKtical Adams was 

practically pushed into politics. Lin¬ 
coln, a one-industry town of 1,500 
inhabitants, was dominated by the 
Parker-Young Company. In 1940, 
says Martin Brown, then Parker- 
Young's manager, "some of the 
men at the mill said wc ought to 
send a better type down to the 
Capitol.” Brown called a meeting oi 
company officials and next day told 
Adams, "Sherm I guess we've got 
to send you down to Concord this 
fall.” Replied Adams, "Huh.” 

After serving two terms in the 
legislature, the second as the housi* 
speaker, Adams went on to the U.S 
House of Representatives, where he 
was a hard-working but undis¬ 
tinguished one-termer. In 1946 he 
ran for governor of New Hampshire 
and lost. Two years later he won, 
and set briskly about streamlining 
the state's cumbersome administra¬ 
tive machinery He succeeded, and 
was re-elected m 1950. 

On September 30, 1951, at the 
(jovemors' Conference, Adams an¬ 
nounced that the name of (jcneral 
Dwight Eisenhower—whom he had 
never met—^would be entered in the 
New Hampshire Presidential pre¬ 
liminary election. Says Adams, "I 
became convinced that he had the 
capabilities and the principles to 
make a really great President.” 
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Then he adds, *'He was the fastest 
horse in the stable.” During the 
New Hampshire election, Adams 
bore the brunt of campaigning for 
his absent candidate, and he is en¬ 
titled to much of the credit for Ike's 
make-or-break New Hampshire 
victory over Senator Taft. In July, 
at the Republican national con¬ 
vention, he was named floor mana¬ 
ger of the Eisenhower forces. 

Up to that time, Ike hardly knew 
Adams from Adam. But he was im¬ 
pressed by the terse, accurate battle 
reports sent by Adams from the 
floor, and a few days after he was 
nominated he called upon Adams to 
become his personal campaign 
manager. As the campaign pro¬ 
gressed, Eisenhower depended more 
and more on the counsels of Mana¬ 
ger Adams, and when it was over 
wasted no time in saying to him: 
“You had better come down with 
me to the White House. You can be 
there at my right hand.” 

In his rented home in Washing¬ 
ton's Rock Creek Park, Adams 
nowadays rises even earlier than he 
did before the President’s illness. 
He is at his White House desk by 
7.30, plunging deep into the stack 
of papers that never seems to 
diminish. The rest of the day is 
accurately crowded: conferences, 
sometimes as many as three at a 
time, with Adams circulating among 
them; a parade of visitors; dozens of 
phone calls; and, always, papers 
and more papers. Sometimes when 
the pace becomes too breakneck 


t? 

Adams will put on his coat and hat 
and simply disappear for a couple 
of hours. 

Returning from one of these ex¬ 
cursions recently, Adams came rac¬ 
ing through the White House lobby 
just in time to keep an appointment. 
Spotting the caller already waiting 
in the ante-room, Adams motioned 
towards his office and said, “In.” 
Inside, Adams pointed and said, 
"Chair ” The visitor sat down. Hat 
and coat still on, Adams opened 
several envelopes marked "Con¬ 
fidential,” summoned an assistant, 
handed him a paper and ordered: 
"Send this to the President. Seems 
self-explanatory, but add any 
necessary comment.” A telephone 
ra.<g. Adams picked it up. "That's 
right,” he said. "Yeah, let'stry it.” 
He hung up. (Adams considers 
"hello” and "good-bye” the sheer¬ 
est waste of time.) Next, he left his 
office to talk to his secretaries in an 
adjoining room. He returned, minus 
hat and coat, sat down, turned to 
the visitor and said, "Yeah, go 
ahead.” 

Adams drives his assistants as 
hard as he drives himself. Once he 
and his then assistant, Charles 
Willis, Jr., walked out of Adams's 
office to discover that two of his foui^ 
typists had obviously lieen weeping.’ 
Startled, Adams beat a hasty re¬ 
treat. "What are they crying 
about?” Adams asked. "You were 
abrupt and rude,” replied Willis. 
"Oh no,” said Adams. "Oh yes,” 
said Willis. "What'll I do?” asked 
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Adams. "I think you ought to say 
something to them,” advised Willis. 
Hesitantly Adams returned to the 
outer office, stood awkwardly a 
moment, then thumped each girl on 
the back with a cheery “Hiya, 
honey*” He was thoroughly be¬ 
wildered when the girls began sob¬ 
bing in earnest 

The members of the office staff 
who stick around long enough to 
get to know him swear by Adams 


Says Alice Smith, a former secre- 
taiy on his White House staff: “He's 
the finest boss in Washington!” 

This is the sort of confidence that 
Sherman Adams can inspire, both 
from below and from above. He has 
no greater admirer than the Presi¬ 
dent When the political demands 
for Adams’s removal go up, Ike is 
likely to snort, “The tiouble with 
those people is—they don't under¬ 
stand integnty ” 


Servtre with a Smile 

A U S Army Air Force major and 
a shiny new lieutenant, flying over 
the United States, were appioaching 
Lake Michigan when warning tame of 
a thunderstorm aluad At tht con 
trols, the confitlent lieutenant dashed 
off a note on his knee pad that they 
could easily beat the storm across the 
lake The weather wise major shook 
his head, signalling the lieutenant to 
go round the lake 

Not one to give up easily, the stub 
bom young pilot wrote "Have 20 
hours over-water flying time Will go 
across " 

The major promptly scribbled back 
"Have two days in the water time 
Will go round " 

r I) Hoskins in I rue Ike Man s Mai,asim 

We just heard a little story abemt 
one Captain Jones, a chap who, we 
freely predict, will go far The divi¬ 
sional general on whose staff he was 
i^g|erving, was to make an address to a 
^ap of officers. To Jones he said. 


"I'll do it the way those TV fellows 
do it—reading from a blackboard 
Get hold of one ” When the black 
board was produced, the general, 
accompanied fiy his staff, decided to 
have a rthcatsal to test the method 
‘ Set the thing uj> there ht diiecttd 
"Now Jones write something on the 
boat'd large enough for me to read 
fiom here ” 

The young captain poised the chalk 
for a moment, then scrawled boldly 
"PROMOIE JONES " There was a mo¬ 
ment’s silence, then somebody chuck 
led The general finally chuckled too, 
and Jones was a major within the 

week /ke Bermudian 

Admiral Arixigh Burkl, U S 
^ hi ‘f of Naval Operations, tells about 
th( time during the Second World 
W at when he received a frantic signal 
from another Amencan ship saying 
that the flagship was shelhng it. 
Burke signalled back “We are stop¬ 
ping fire Please excuse last four 
salvos, which are now on their way. I 
hope they miss.” 

-Charles Bailey m Minneapolis Tribune 



Scientific evidence that if you'll really take exercise 
daily you can have your cake and your figure, too 


The One Sure Jfhy to Reduce 


T he battle against 
the bulge won’t 
stay won. Studies show 
that many a person 
who diets, a year or 
two after reducing is 
back to his previous 
weight. Why? 

Because we try to combat weight 
almost exclusively by diet, h'orgoing 
exercise, millions of us in our 
«it-down civilization expend so little 
energy that we cannot eat enough 
to satisfy our appetites without put¬ 
ting on weight. We condemn our¬ 
selves to a choice between accumu¬ 
lating fat or going hungry. 

But results of experiments by 
Doctor Jean Mayer at the Depart¬ 
ment of Nutrition of the Harvard 
School of Public Health now show 
that combating overweight by diet 
alone is fighting with one hand be¬ 
hind our back. Exercise, he de¬ 
clares, is the other fist that would 
enable us to deal the knockout blow. 

Dr. Ma 3 ^r fii]^t witnessed the 
effects of exeidse on weight as an 
artilleiy officer with the Free French 
Forces during the Second World 


By Blake Clark 

War. As a forward observer, he 
raced across the desert in Tunisia 
and scaled fortified hills in Italy side 
by side with Foreign Legion men 
and U.S. Rangers; he also saw what 
trenchermen these soldiers were. But 
though they ate like horses, they re¬ 
mained lean, hard fighters, always 
in first-class physical condition. 

Other scientists confirm Mayer’s 
battleground observations. Nutri¬ 
tion experts have recommended 
dietary allowances that range from 
2,400 calorics daily for sedentary 
men to 6,000 or more for labourers 
and athletes. This admittedly wide 
variation. Dr. Mayer says, proves 
the unquestioned value of ph 3 ^cal 
activity in maintaining normal 
weight. 

Dr. Mayer's former colleague. Dr. 
George Mann, dramatically under¬ 
lined this point at Harvard. Four 
medical students agreed to eat twic^ 
as much as they needed, and then to 
exercise enough to keep themselves 
from gaining weight. The students, 
normtdly ate 3,000 calories daily. 
Dr. Mann saw to it that they had. 
three big meals every day, and 

R 
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: enough sweets and chocolates in be- 
‘ tween to swell their total to 6,000. 

Then they swam vigorously, 
* sprinted, repeatedly played basket¬ 
ball and raced on bicycles. Even 
gorging themselves with twice as 
much as they normally ate, they 
, scarcely gained an ounce. Their 
complexions became niddy, their 
tolerance to cold increased and, 
unanimously, they claimed to feel 
relaxed and healthy. Moreover, 
they slept better and studit'd more 
efficiently. 

Scoffers at exercise continually re¬ 
peat that to take off a pound of fat 
by exercise you must perform some 
prodigious feat, such as walking 36 
miles or splitting wood for seven 
hours. Knowing that we could not 
possibly go through such aj] ordeal, 
we despair of getting any help from 
exercise. But, Dr. Mayer points out, 
we do not have to walk the 36 miles 
’ in one forced march. If we walk a 


large number of white rats to run on 
a motor-driven treadmill. Then the 
animals w'cre separated into groups 
which were exercised respectively 
for one, two, three and up to eight 
hours daily. The results shed inter¬ 
esting light on the relationship 
between diet, exercise and weight. 

The white rats that exercised one 
or two hours ate slightly less than 
those having no e.xercise at all. 
Those running two to eight hours in¬ 
creased their food intake accord¬ 
ingly, and kept their same weight. 
After eight hours, which was all they 
could endure, the rats became ex¬ 
hausted, ate less and lost weight. 

People act in precisely the same 
way. Dr. Mayer studied 800 indus¬ 
trial workers and selected a sample 
of 213 men representing, like the 
white rats, all ranges of activity, 
from sedentary to overworked. The 
light activity engineers, foremen 
and drivers of small electric trucks 


mile a day, w'e burn up a pound of 

fat in 36 days. 

“Exercise is 
self - defeating,” 
say the lazy die¬ 
ters. “It makes 
you eat more 
than usual and 
immediately gain 
back what you 
lost.” Dr. May¬ 
er’s work, with 
both animals and 
humans, shows that this widely held 
^'biplief is somewhat of a m 3 ^h. 

He and his colleagues trained a 



ate less and weighed less than the 
sedentary supervisors, clerks and 
shop assistant. Mill workers worked 
more, ate more. Dustmen, who 
hoisted heavy loads head-high all 
day, ate almost twice as much as 
men of their same weight doing less 
strenuous work. Finally, a group of 
extremely hard-pressed labourers, 
shovelling ton after ton of coal all 
day and on overtime, steadily lost 
weight despite a high intake. In all 
the 213, the only ones noticeably fat 
were in the inactive group. 

In both rats and men of normal 
activity, appetite is a sensitive, 
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reliable mechanism, balancing in¬ 
coming calories and outgoing 
energy. But, as Dr. Mayer's sig¬ 
nificant work shows, energy ex¬ 
penditure must not be too great— 
nor too low. 

Dr. Mayer and collaborators se¬ 
lected 28 extra-heavy girls and 28 
others as nearly as possible like 
them in age, height, position in 
school and every other respect ex¬ 
cept weight, which was normal. 
Then they found out exactly what 
each girl ate and made a careful 
schedule of her activities for every 
hour of the week. 

They discovered that most of the 
obese girls actually ate a little less 
than those of normal weight. But the 
fatties were extraordinarily inactive. 
Most of them watched television four 
times as many hours per day as the 
others. The girls of normal weight 
took roughly thiee times as much 
exeicise—walking, dancing and 
paiticipating in competitive sports. 
Continuing the study for a year. Dr. 
Mayer noted finally that, almost 
without exception, every obese girl 
who went to a summer camp requir¬ 
ing her to exercise, lost weight, 
though her food was increased. 

Why has obesity become such a 
problem? Dr. Mayer blames our soft 
way of life. 

“We are the sons and daughters 
of the cave man. Our ancestors 
roamed the vast stretches of wilder¬ 
ness, spent days in pursuit of herds 
of game, crossed deserts and climbed 
mountains in search of a better 


environment. Now millions of us go 
to work in trains, buses and cars, sit 
all day at our desks, travel home 
again, sit down at the dinner table, 
sit in a cinema or in front of our 
television sets—and so to bed.” 

The farmer w ho used to plod miles 
behind the plough now normally 
perches on a tractor seat. Seamen 
used to climb rope 
ladders and hoist 
sails: now they 

cruise in motor- 
propelled comfort. 

Labour-saving gad¬ 
gets have left the 
housewife with a 
minimum of un¬ 
avoidable exercise. 

We an* destined to 
go hungry or get 
fat. 

What can we do 
about it? 

If you are a city-dweller, you can 
w'alk your way to normal weight, 
l-'at creeps up on most of us by just 
a few calories a day. A dietary excess 
of only 80 calories—the amount in 
a slice of bread—^will cause a 12- 
stone, chair-borne man to gain at 
least a stone in five years. Eighty 
calories are about what he would 
expend during a one-mile stroll. He 
could keep himself at a trim 12Q 
stone by walking 15 minutes to the 
office in the morning and back in the 
afternoon instead of taking the car« 

Perhaps you can exeicise in an 
athletic club, g 3 mmasium or YMCA. 
Play a daily half-hour of handball 

4 
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and you ward off more than a stone 
of fat a year Trot round a track for 
15 minutes three times a week and 
bum up as much as a pound a 
month Swimming dissolves away 
150 to 350 calonis in half an hour 
cycling, as many as 300 

You can use up W to 700 calones 
an hour at a skating nnk If you 
need an excuse to walk, and can 
afford the time and money, you can 
play golf Making severe exercise of 
it, you can work off up to 565 
calones an hour All these sports can 
be tapered off with age and enjoy* d 
a long time 

If you arc handy about the house, 
you can expend 180 calorics in an 
hour of harnmenng and sawing If 
you lay bncks, 330 Cutting your 
own firewood uses up 388 calones in 
an hour, painting the house, 145 

Anyone, anywhere, can do calls 
themes—^still the most convenient 
way to keep fit Though Ixiring to 
some, calisthenics bnng rewards in 


weight-control (as mff6h as 200 
calones in a quarter of an hour), 
and in suppleness and the good feel¬ 
ing that comes with stimulated 
circulation 

The average out-of-condition 
adult can enjoy half an hour of most 
sports every day without undue dis¬ 
comfort, Dr Mayer points out And 
30 minutes of vigorous exercise is 
caloncally equivalent to a heavy 
sirloin steak So, he says, “You can 
havt your cake and your figure too, 
if you subsbtute regular exercise for 
regular depnvation '* 

One seldom reads m the obituary 
column that anyone has died of 
obesity The menace hides behind 
the mortality figures for heart and 
kidney disease high blood pressure 
and artenosclerosis 

Insurance figures indicate that 
the overweight man's mortality rate 
exceeds the average fellow s by 50 
per cent So remember—^fat is 
lethal 


The Day T R Couldn*t Gtin 

^/itEODORh Roosfvxlt, immedi after his nomination fur Vice 
President of the United States in IQOO, wrote to his fnend Leonard 
Wood 

By the time you receive this you will have learned from the daily 
press that 1 have been forced to take the veil Good bye to all my 
ambitions' Four years of total eclipse, and then nothing remains but 
to become a professor of history in some third rate university, or 
return to the practice of law which I despise 

Sorrowfully, 

TR 

William Dana Orrutt CeUbnhes Off Parade (Willett Clark) 
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As I LEFT the house to go to a 
luncheon party, one of my husband s 
students from the medical school 
came running towards me 

"Come quickly*" he shouted 

Fearmg that one of the students 
was in trouble, I raced after him, 
hanging on desperately to my chic 
hat We dashed into the students’ 
wing and upstairs and theie in the 
middle of a bed a cat was having 
kittens The students were all stand¬ 
ing round solicitously, and one of 
them appeared to have the situation 
1 ^ 1 11 in hand 

"What do you want me to do, 
John?" I asked after I caught my 
breath 

"Why, we don t want you to do 
anything," he said, looking surpnsed 
"We just thought there ought to be 
i lady present ” 

(Nine uiihhI'IIi by riqi ^si) 

Though she considers herself lucky 
to have one at all, my friend is not 
entirely satisfied with her maid When 
she saw an announcement in the 
newspaper that a two-day course in 
housekeeping was going to be given 
locally, she thought, "Ah—^I’ll send 
Mary*" 

She was willing to pay the small 
fee .involved and give her maid the 
time off to attend, but Mary was 


noncommittal about it A couple of 
days before the course was to start she 
mentionid it again, telling Mary that 
she thought it would give her ideas on 
how to get more work done more 
efficiently 

But Mary balked "Madam," she 
said, "I don t think I want to go I 
alieady know how to do more than I 
want to do " — Tirom» Pniow 

A TFA( HfcR who had been in an acci¬ 
dent came in to see the dentist for 
whom I work He had to tell her that 
two front teeth would have to come 
out He then explained that she would 
have to wait six weeks after the ex¬ 
traction before getting her plate, so 
that the gums could heal properly 

"I don’t mind a bit," she said. 
"You sec, I teach seven year-olds, 
and most of the children in my class 
have front teeth missing, too ” 

—DoKoniv Brainaro 

As THE BUS was filling up at the 
terminus, an elderly gentleman got in 
and was about to sit down next to my^^ 
fnend when he asked her if she was a, 
grandmother 

"Yes," she replied proudly. 
"Twice " 

With that the man got up and 
moved towards another seat, where be 
asked the same question, and then 



ntoved again Upon receiving a nega¬ 
tive answer from the third woman, he 
sat down with a sigh of relief 

'*I'm a grandfather, ' he explained 
**and if you sit next to these grand 
mothers you never get d word in—and 
I like to talk' Mrs lRM\r Iik riis 

A coLPLL wen signing the rtgisltr it 
the hotel reception counter when I 
stopped to pick up my post 

"Honeymoontis the receptionist 


said to me after they^d left 
I asked him how he knew 
He turned the registei round and 
jxnnted to the signatuic It read, 
Mis and Mr George Greeves 

Iu» KyA^ 

t ypfunlltii lOHlithuiions may bi ad 
dnsstd to lift s like I hat Editor Tin 
lit ad I s l)if,tst 2‘i litrkthv Square 
/ ndou It / Payvuut vitl be wadi at tin 
H’^u d I iti^ htjttUd manuiinpts iinniot bi 
nku( Itd^td or utioutd 


Made-to- \Ieasw e Fat es 

loi R Wistmon brothirs ire fice dispinscrs to Hollywood I hey 
analyse tlu fc itun s of would be film at tiesse s md if necessary, assign 
them bctti r cameia lac es than Nitun r ndowtd tium with Among tin ir 
methods bung out i receding ft iturt by highlighting it (ust a lightei 
powder than the rest ol tin tact) sh idt i too pitunineiit p irt of the fact 
to makf it net (it ehingt the sh ipe of tht fitt with i new hair stylt 
"If a girl doesn t screen wtll t xpl lined one of the Wistmon s we 
do a complt tt —start her from th< beginning 1 or i x imple we may part 
her hair in tht middle, draw it straight back pt neil her t yt s out shadow 
her jaw, give her a hcait shaptd taee a small cursed mouth and then 
photograph her then we start all over again givt ht r hair a light rinse 
and curl up the inds to form a fluily halo, accent i turned up nose, 
square off her jaw and give her a full Joan Crawford type of mouth The 
third time we do her with a different coiffure lighten or darken her 
hair, vary the features again Aftt i we have done lu r a fourth time with 
another set of features, we run off all four tests, and pick the best com 
bmations—haireomb from one, perh ijs, nose from the second mouth 
from the third and shape of face iioin the fourth then she is photo 
graphed again with this assortment of features If the combination is sue 
cessful she is permanently assigned that face, and a chart is made of it 
"Formerly one company would borrow another s star and cast her, 
only to find she did not photograph as they had expected usually be 
cause she had changed her make up Now, wherever she goes, the chart 
of her face goes with her, and the director knows she will always look 
tilie same " 



'*your7Hovc, 'Uun^arianr Ferenc Laszlllil^ 


WAS trying hard to swallow 
back my anxiety, that Septem¬ 
ber morning in 1946, as I stood 
in the dismal Keleti railway station 
in Budapest. Panic, 1 knew, could 
wreck my hopes. I was waiting 
prayerfully for the name of Oscar 
Zinner to be called—even^though I 
knew that this might mean my 
doom. 


M >gg pt)PDOPPDi>Ddaq<Mi a qq<qoaaa 

The true Ident^ ci "Ferenc Laszlo" and 
certain details sdlmundinf his escape from 
Hungary must, £<» obvious reasons, remain 
concealed. Under his right name he received 
special commendation from the 
Allied authorities for^ his intelligence 
activities, ha the prepaiaticBi of this article 
he had the a nd sta n ee of Xlavid Savage, w1m> 
^ written eadtnrivriy. mdio ,jh^ 


Until ten days before, I had nev^ 
heard of Oscar Zinner. Then an 
friend of mine, who had infonna^J 
tjon about the evacuation of Aii^ 
trians living in Budapest, had' 
to see roe in secret. 

"One man on the list for resettl^l 
ment," he said, "has not replied jj 
letters informing him about the 
train taking Austrian refugeeh ! 
to Vienna. He may even be 
This man is a portrait paint 
named Oscar Zinner. WouM 
care to risk attempting the trip < 
freedom under bis name?" 

• Would I (It was imperative 1 
flee from my coun^, as soon- 
posefhle. During the Nasi 
di;^ .:«nd later as an tint 
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subject of Hungaiy's Communist 
regime, I had been an Allied inti lli 
gence agent in Budapest But r 
cently the Sovut trap had snappid 
shut on several of mv dost rol 
leagues My uscfiilniss to my 
country was at an end and I hid 
gone into hiding 

In changing iiiy identity from 
FeRnc I as/lo to Ose ir Zinncr no 
passports would bt involved since 
the Russians had looted and burned 
all documents in virtually every 
Budapest home My friend sprt id 
typewritten pages of /inner s bio 
graphical data be fore nit 

"You aie now the painter Osrir 
Zinnei ’ he said Sit tlown and 
learn You must become Zinru r in 
every action n tve ry thought' 

He tapped the papt rs The ( om 
munist frontier guards will have a 
copy of this I lit e d not tell \ ou how 
closely they ehtek Another eop> 
will be held b^ the suptivisor of 
your group Ht does not know 
Zmntr But whe n the name is c »llecl 
out at the statum uatt before re 
plymg " 

"Wait’’’ I asked 

"1 here’s a thance that Zinnei 
might turn up at the last minute,’’ 
he explained "If two of you should 
answer, it would be embarrassing 
for the one who wasn t Zinner ’’ 

For the next few davs I studied 
Oscar Zmner’s life story until I 
knew almost as much about him as I 
did about myself I could describe 
the house where he was bora in 
Graz I knew about his educational 


background, his habits, likes and 
dislikes, even his style of painting 1 
could recall what critics had said of 
hispictuies the prices the piintings 
had brought and wlio had purchased 
them 

Finally late the night before m> 
scheduled departuie, I crossed the 
I ranz Josef Bndge and let the in 
criminating biographic al notes, torn 
into shreds, flutter into the Danube 
A sudden crackle fiom the loud 
speaker in the railway station 
snapped me back to the present A 
risping voice lx?gan to c ill out a Int 
of name-*, alphabetic alH 

My stomich was knotted Why 
did my new name have to begin 
with the last letter of the ilphabet’ 
I shoved rny hands deep into my 
pcx*kc ts to hide the ir trembling 
r mall} Zinner f)scir Zin 
nc’-l ’ the voice barked 
I wanted to shout But instead T 
wilted nn heart pounding my tars 
straining my mind pr lying thit 
there would bt no answer 

' Zinner I ' the voice called again 
this time with annoyance 
I stepped fonvard ‘Here* ’ F 
said timidly 

There was no challenge from the 
It il Zinner So far all was well We 
wer' separated into groups of ten 
ai d herded into compirtments on 
the tiain 

Over and over again I unrolled 
the story m my head "I am a poi 
trait painter I was bom in Gra? 
My father wras an architect " 

A shnll whistle from the station 
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platfomi signalled the train to start. 
It didn't move. Suddenly, loud Rus¬ 
sian-speaking voices could be heard 
at the end of our coach. Four Soviet 
officers marched past our compart¬ 
ment door. They stopped at the next 
compartment, and I heard them or¬ 
der the occupants out into the corri¬ 
dor. Then they took over the space 
and soon they were laughing and 
shouting amid much clinking of 
glasses. The whistle blew again and 
the train jerked into movement. 

As we picked up speed, I won¬ 
dered when I should see my countiy 
again. But I realized suddenly that 
sadness was out of place. I was now 
Oscar Zinner, going home to 
Vienna. 

The train groaned to a halt at 
Kelenfold. This was check-point 
number one. We did not have to wait 
long for the Soviet inspecting officer 
and his interpreter. In the corridor, 
accompanying Russian soldiers, 
heavily armed, stood stolidly watch¬ 
ing the proceedings. 

The Soviet officer, a rock-faced 
little man, started with the woman 
opposite. Shuffling the flimsy bio¬ 
graphical sheets, he barked ques¬ 
tions in Russian which the inter¬ 
preter translated into German. He 
came to the man sitting next to the 
window on my side of the compart¬ 
ment. I began rehearsing once again 
what I would say ‘T am a painter. 
I was bom in Graz*. My name is . . . 
My name is . . ." 

Sweat leapt out on my forehead, 
and my heart slid into my throat. A 


strange mental block, caused doubt* 
less by my nervous tension and supi 
pressi'd panic, let me remembei 
everything about the man I was pre¬ 
tending to be except his name! 

I'rom a misty distance I heard the 
sharp voices of the examiner and the 
interpreter as they moved to the 
woman beside me. 

“Please, God," I prayed, “whal 
IS my name ? I am a portrait painter. 
I was born in Graz My name is .. .’* 
It was no use. The name would nol 
come. 

Just then I heard the door of the 
next compartment slide open. There 
was a brief flurry of conversation in 
the corridor, and then a Red Army 
colonel poked his head into oux 
compartment. 

”Wer spielt Schach^” he asked 
gruffly m bad German. “Who pla)^ 
chess?" 

Our examining officer turned and 
glared at the interruption, then 
stepped back respectfully under the 
gaze of his superior. As I was closest 
to the door the colonel’s next ques¬ 
tion seemed to be directed at me. 

"Spielen Sie Schach?*" he asked. 

1 hadn't played chess for ten 
years, but it didn't matter. This was 
the breathing spell I needed. No one 
else in the compartment spoke. ^ 

“/a. Ich spiele Schach/* I said. 

The colonel gestured to me to fol¬ 
low him. 

In the Russians’ compartment 
were two other colonels and one 
much-bemedalled general, a fatten¬ 
ing but still powerful giant in hisj 



«aily 50*s. Evidently it was he who 
wanted the chess game, for he mut¬ 
tered an acknowledgment to the offi¬ 
cer who brought me, and ge^ttured 
me to a seat opposite him 
Beside me were dozens of sand 
wiches and a box of sweets On the 
small table under the window were 
glasses, vodka, Hungarian brandy 
and wine The general gave me 
an appraising look, then pointed to 
the food and vodka "Davax, ' he 
growled in Russian 'Cio on ” 

I ate in tortured suspense At any 
moment one of the Russians might 
ask my name or woise the exam 
mer might intrude 
As the train started the general 
produced a ehessboard and began 
arranging the men 

God help me, ' I tlioiight This 
IS the game of my life I must make 
it good, and yet I can t afford to 
win ” I had never known a Russian 
who didn't hate to lose And I had 
never known a ehess player who 
liked to play for long unless his op 
ponent < ould make it inte resting 
As we played some of the tncks 
of the game slowly returned to me 
The other officers watehed the game 
m deferential silence apparently be 
lieving that the gene ral was a wizard 
at it As a matter of f ae t he was quite 
a good player, but 1 was able to 
make him work for every advan¬ 
tage 

^ Time flew, as it does on every 
tense battlefield of chess, and with a 
f Start I realized that the tram was 
^slowing down at Gyor, our number 


two check-point. Once again my 
mmd began to race. Now the door 
of the compartment slid open, and 
the supervisor of the Austrian group 
stepped in "This man has not yet 
been questioned," he said firmly 

1 need not have worned Without 
a word the general rose, spread his 
huge bear's paw of a hand against 
the man’s chest and expelled him 
into the corridor Then he slammed 
the door and pointed again to the 
chessboard 

‘ Davat, Magyaff^’ he thundered 

Your move, Hungarian f" 

Hungarian I 1 wa% coming from 
Hungary, of course, but this slip of 
the tongue if it was that, set my 
scalp tingling Once or twice after 
that I thought 1 caught him looking 
at me strangely, but each time he re¬ 
turned his gaze to the board 

When we finished the first game 
from which the general emerged the 
victor, he said something to the offi 
c c r who spoke (ic rman The gener 
al enjoys your style, the latter 
interpreted He will play another 
game " 

Before we began again, however, 
the general insisted that we dnnk 
Reckless with the warm flood of con¬ 
fide nee that came from the vodka, I 
losi myself in this game and sud¬ 
denly found myself on the brmk of 
winning We were in the last crucial 
moves as the tram slowed for Heg- 
3 ^halom, our final check-pomt 

Here I would win or lose_^not 

merely a game but everything I 
lived for. 



This time dozens of Red soldiers, draw a sword. When he brought 
nfles slung over their shoulders, gre- up m a sweeping arc, the back of hb 

nades hanging from their belts, led hand smashed across the guard'a 
the procession of interpreters and se- mouth The man reeled backwards 

cunty guards They merely glanced and struck the corndor wall 
mto our compartment and went on The general slammed the door so 
to the next There the angry little hard that it shook our window, then 
group leader must have told them of returned to his seat, muttenng some< 

the "Austrian" who was sitting with thing under his breath He picked 
the officers, for one guard came back up the chessboard and studied the 
to investigate He stepped smartly pieces 
in at the door, saluted and spoke ‘’Davat, Magyar/’* he said 

rapidly in Russian at the same time My heart was bursting with relief, 

pointing at me No one would dare come m agam— 

Once again my brain froze in feai of that I was sure As the train gath- 
Surely the general would let them ered speed, release from the awful 
question me, if only to forestall any tension flooded over me so that, for 
further interruptions T am a por the first time, I smiled The general 
trait painter and my name IS " 1 looked up from his study of the 
began saying to myself desperately bond and srnilcd in return He 
But I could not remember spoke to the ycfung office r, veho said 

As the guard spoke, the general s to me ' The general wonders if you 
face slowly turned purple I had no would enjoy playing him again 
idea what the guard was telling him sometime in Vienna Where can he 
but it made him as angry as any man reach you <' ’ 

I'd ever seen He looked at me, his Automatically I mentioned a well- 
eyes blazing Then he carefully known Vienna hotel And your 
placed the chessboard on the small name?" prodded the young officer, 
table under the window and stood Now, without the awful, clutch- 
up mg terror I hesitated but a moment. 

"This IS the end for me," I How could I ever have forgotten 
thought "To come so close—" those two simple words? 

The general crossed his arm m Aloud I said,' My name is Oscar 
front of his body as a man would to Zinner." j 

_ > 

VouNGSTER wnting home from boardmg schex)! "Send food packages! 

All they serve hfre is iMreakfiist, lunch and dinner " —The ihnen CM Newt 

, A PATHBR received a birthday parcel from his son at the university. 
Inside was a set of inexpennve cuff hnks and a matching tie pm with 
this note "Dear Dad Ihis isn't much, but it’s all you can afford " —ap 



A YOi Nt sturldil hunying »g 
thi strdts >1 [ (linbuigli low irris Du 
University bunipid iiiici intr) i till 
idight figuie Ih( sti ing« t ric(>\(ud 
hih ImIihlc tiiiiRcl iouikI ind c inn 
tou irds tliL studinl Aftii ill Uod 
mddL me s ud K ibi tile iiis Stt veil 
&on for it w is Ik wM hid bun 
knocked h il£ olf his hit bj the voun,^ 
studi III 

Peril ips s) but II IS gtiming 
ratlier i 111 hss sud Jutks lliriit 
relieved tint tin slringtr bid not 
given him \ wliiek with his stiek 
Df) I know \( u isKe rl Sti vi n 
son looking it him qui/ 7 ie illv 
No but I wish }oii did 
dnswtred Hinit won b) ihi chirm 
of d ptrsoiulity non* could nsist 
'Let s pH tend I do sud Steven 
son Linking 'uriis tin y iiidde for tin 
ne.arcst tivern ind tilktd lor hours 
It wds tlu brginning of i lifelong 
friendship 

Joseph r< rt Vwt n I im, f rr\ /livlHtipirs) 

Rf turning flora i tnp to I iirope 
Mark Twain became annoyed ds a 
customs official luinmagcd through 
|iM baggage My good friend, the 
gttthor cxchimed, "you don t have to 
70 


mix up dll my things ihere ire only 
clothes in tin re — nothing but 
clothes 

But the suspicious It How kept 
rootling ibout until he hit upon soim 
thing hird He piilltd out i cpiirt ol 
the fuiest quality whisky \ou call 
this just clothes cued the officill 
Suic thing Pwiin rcplitd 
t ilnilv 1 li it IS my nightc ip 

e>ril ( n qiot 1! Ji k I t II JNS 

Vkllll R Brisbam I llllloiis 
Xintri in editoi who dud m 193() 
wis (onstantly iiiitited by thi filli 
bility of his sports wrilris when it 
e imi t) ruin^ stlictions Anv horsi 
wisiMctl) is got d is Ills he lit tin 
tdiloi eontindid ind hr could < isily 
pukt* winiKt of in\ I u r it hr wen 
supplu d m i Iv met with m X riy of 
tin hr irt ol ( i(h entiy ft) prove lus 
tluoiy It stilt i Kpoitd to K<n 
tuelv t) git tlu pictures ot tlu 
Mitrusinthi coining iJeibv Iht cub 
eouldn t get tlu pic tuns but ntlui 
thin iisk Bnsbini s in In hirtd in 
ineiint nig ti ok tlu i(t|uind mim 
btrotXiiys wiott tlu niiiu of i 
Dei by starter uiuln tuh one ind 
s< nt them to lus boss Afti r e ire fullv 
stuaying them Bnsbuic tonhdintly 
mide his selection ind wiote i 
( lunin txpldining his lluory ind 
1 lining his choict 

B isbint wis piobibly tlu only 
oiu v/ho wis not surpiiseel when his 
entry won Mao Alki n I Mr/,/, 

Comedian Joe L Lewis s insrnp- 
tion on 1 pictuic oi himself in the 
window of a New York lest^urant 
reads 1 his picture wds taken when 
I was much older ' -Walter Winrhell 



An inv(^stigatioh by Bishop’s is an insiirancf against swindling 



J^hey Find Out 
Tour Past 


I^y Jrwin Ross 


N or I.ONG :igo a (lappt r grnth'- 
nian in his 6()’s--whotn we 
shall call liinK'st Livingston Jasper 
-arrivi'<l in ('liicago to market a 
new invention. Short of working 
capital, he set up a company and 
started to recruit sharehokiers. An 
aflhu'nt doctor who had put in 
$10,0(JO became suspicious when 
profits failed to materialize. He 
phoned Bishop’s Service in New 
York and asked for a report on 
Jasper. 

It was a routine matter for Bish¬ 
op’s. In its files of four and a half 
million names it located Ernest Liv¬ 
ingston Jasper. Jasper had been in 
and out of a dozen ventures in 
almost as many towns since 1926, 
always with a n^ and plausible 
product. A company would be 
formed, their shares would be 
issued; seldom was enough money 


raised to start business, but always- 
ennngh to pay Jasper's salary as 
presidt'ut of tlu' company and thCi. 
rent of a hand.some otlice. In the end 
tile disgruntled shareholders would, 
oust him, or he would just quietly'.' 
decamp. All thi.s, with Jasper's';; 
record of four arrests (no convic-- 
tions), went into a 14-page report., 
which reached the Chicago doctor^ 
ten (lavs after he had requested 
He paid Bishop’s $200 and.end^ 
Jasper’s latt'st swindle. vti 

Bishop’s Service, which operat^ 
in the United States, Canada, Hii#; 
tain, France and other countri^J 
investigates character and b^ 
ground primarily. If you are 
cerned with the good faith of a pr^^ 
pcctive bubincss partner, employ»f| 
client or son-in-law, Bishop’s 
get up a detailed report coverii^ Jw 
life from-his first truancy to his lat^^ 


. CokJetHgd from American Bosinesf 


* * 


^ hiOtoring offence Lawyers consult 
^^BiShop's m advance of htigation to 
iiellp determine strategy for a possi¬ 
ble out-of-court settlement Wealthy 
people ask about the reliability of 
newly created foundations with no¬ 
ble purposes and unknown sponsors 

Bishop's does no surveillance it 
uses no “private enquiry agents,” 
it does not tap \Mres Nor is it con¬ 
cerned, as many agencies are, with 
merely determining the hnanual 
status and credit “nskability” of a 
man or commercial firm It is con¬ 
cerned with nothing less than a 
man’s whole life 

In the course of a year Bishop’s 
handles some 20,000 cases, mostly 
in the United States, its fees ranging 
from $50 to several thousand dol¬ 
lars Forty full-time investigators 
operate out of Ne’w York head¬ 
quarters, another 50 out of I.os 
Angeles, Chicago and Houston, 
Texas Bishop’s has 320 part-time 
'^reporters” in the United States, 
Canada, Central and South Amenca, 
Britain, France, West Germany 
atid ItaJy 

This network provides quick serv- 
,ice in emergencies One of Bishop's 
^underwnter clients phoned one day 
for a report on a uranium operation 
in Arizona and New Mexico The 
^tmderwriters were trying to decide 
whether to float a share issue, and 
[ Hie decision had to be immediate. 
Bi^op's president, William Chia- 
1 , telephoned his man in Den- 
who hopped mto a jeep and 
to the uranium fields. He 
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found the claims working. Then he 
hastened back to Denver, looked 
up the geologist who had made the 
onginal a^ays and learned that the 
ore was good That vindicated both 
the proposition and the character of 
the miner It had taken 24 hours and 
cost Bishop’s client $125 plus $75 for 
the hire of the jeep and telephone 
calls 

Premarital investigations, which 
account for some ten per cent of 
Bishop’s bubinesb, are perhaps the 
most delicate, for the subpicious par- 
rnt or hanc6 usually wants to avoid 
giving the subject any warning that 
he or she is being scrutmi/ed In a 
typical case, a well-to-do young lady 
had been engaged for a year to a 
handsome and aident artist Her 
affection had not stopped short of 
occasional financial assistance, but 
her fianc^ kept postponing the wed¬ 
ding date After the third postpone¬ 
ment her parents persuaded her to 
let Bishop's do some quiet checking 

She had a fair amount of back¬ 
ground information to give Bishop's 
Her fianed had gone to a well- 
known boarding school, then to 
Gilumbia University He had been 
luamed, but had been divorced in 
Florida a year or two before. She 
knew he had a studio in New York 
City and lived somewhere in the 
suburbs, but, oddly enough, she did 
not know his home address. 

Chiariello conducted this case 
himself. Columbia Universi^ had 
no record of the fianc4 as a student, 
nor did the boatdiog school. As for 
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the divorce, hlonda court records 
sliovred tliat no action had been 
undertaken there 

1 ocating the young man's hoint 
and family w as a bit more difficult 
Chianello hnally discovered a man 
with the name he was seeking m 
Now Bninsvvick, Niw fersoy Tlie 
next step was a visit to the house 
to (stablidi the suspects identity 
Chiaiiellu claiming to be a visitoi 
from Texas looking for a lietitious 
fntnd, talked to the lady of the 
house No, ( hianello s friend did 
not live hen , she and her husband 
and child were the sole occupants 
In passing, she mentioned her hus 
band’s business addless in New 
\oik This tallied with the address 
( Inanelio had for the fiance’s 
Studio ' He had liis man 
1 uitlic r tncpiiiv n VI ilcd thcit the 
studio was a sien painting shop, 
and that the “artist” had Ix'cii mar¬ 
ried for seveiil >* ais He had told 
the truth about little more than 
his name and studio” address 
Motive's-' A little money, the excite 
mtnt of a dual life 

1 he methods of invc stigation used 
by Bishop’s Seivice have not 
changed much with the ycais, al¬ 
though the extent of its operations 
has expanded greatly The organ¬ 
ization was foundccl in 1898 by 
William Bishop, an ex-telegraphist 
who had been a^first-rate mvestiga- 
tor for stockbrokers in Chicago 
Thts was a penod when Wall Street 
was infested with unscrupulous men 
and ilhcit schemes. Many dubious 


characters had seats on the New 
York Stexk Exchange, and the gov¬ 
ernors of the Exchange hnally de-- 
c ided that it might lie w ise to screen 
applicants for membership Bishop 
was engaged for the purpose 

After a ye ar on Wall Street Bishop 
'•c t up Ins Servu t, retaining his con- 
ti ac t ith the Exchange and taking 
on stcxkbrokers desirous of investi¬ 
gating nc w customeis (to make sure 
the y didn t we Ish on their accounts) 

I atii he added banks 

Bishop died m 193(i The present 
ow nt r of the hnn is 1 e land Rex 
Robinson, a professor of economics 
it New York University In 1950 
Robinson < le v atexl Chianello, a law- 
vt r Old st iff in VC stigator since 1946, 
to president of the* hmi Chianello 
lids seen the numbci of cases more 
th in tic blc in six yc ars His credo is 
‘•iinpk No one can completely 
covei his tricks Competent inves¬ 
tigation will reveal who you are, 
where you came from, what you're 
doing ’ 

iVn investigation can easily pro¬ 
ceed withmit the subject’s co-opera¬ 
tion ‘brom the age of 20,” sayrs 
Chianello, "any peison living in the 
Unite d States will be investigated at 
lea^t ten times, whether he knows it 
or not whenever he takes out an 
insurance policy, opens a bax^ 
account, gets a loan, buys some¬ 
thing on credit Each of these re¬ 
ports will provide a mine of leads.'* 
On a conhdential basis. Bishop's la 
often given access to this informa¬ 
tion, the Service then interviews 
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previous employers, neighbours, 
hotel porters and tradesmen. 

Witii shady businessmen, the aura 
of respectability is sometimes so 
thick that weeks of investigation are 
necessary before the damaging facts 
arc laid bare. A wealthy client was 
about to purchase some historical 
documents when he decided to get 
Bishop's to look into the prospective 
seller. At first sight the seller seemed 
thoroughly reliable: he headed an 
organization that specialized in his¬ 
torical research: many of the docu¬ 
ments he had collected were on dis¬ 
play in public buildings 

Diligent investigation pieced to¬ 
gether a different pictuie. He was 
no scholar but a cook by trade. He 
had once gone to gaol for man¬ 
slaughter. When he emerged, shortly 
before the First World War, he had 
converted himself into an aeronauti¬ 
cal expert—by getting himself made 
a member of newly formed aviation 
organizations. He had been thrown 
out on charges f>f embezzlement. 

Later he devek'ped an interest in 
historical documents- and a lucra¬ 
tive trade in books and manuscriphi 
which he picked up cheaply at auc, 
tions. It was true that he headed a 
research organization—a paper or¬ 
ganization which he himself had 
founded. It was true that some of 
his collections had been publicly 
displayed, but experts scoffed at 
their value. So—no sale this time. 

Not long ago Chiariello got a 
phone call from the sales manager 
of a large farm-equipment company 


who had been approached by an im¬ 
pressive gentleman with some 30 
million dollars’ worth of orders from 
a South American government. 
These were conditional orders, and 
the man needed financing to make 
them firm: expenses to return to 
South America, money to grease 
palms, etc. “He’s .shown me lots of 
documentary evidence that he has 
the orders,’’ the sales manager said. 
“Is he reliable^” 

(Miiaru'llo sat back and laughed. 
Bishop’s had been following th( 
man’s trail for 30 years, (^hiaiiello 
called for the file, and rattled off a 
few of the highlights. The man had 
begun his swinilling career at 25, 
when he relieved a wddow of hir 
life savings. He had been in and 
out of a dozen fake charity rackets 
and phoney dealings in shares. Only 
six months befoie, he had stepped 
out of Sing Sing Prison after serving 
a st'ntence for his latest swindle. 

Bishop's findings are by no means 
all unfavouralile. Many corroborate 
the claims of the subject under in- 
ve.stigation Annually, Bishop's 
undertakes some 7,000 personnel 
Investigations—often senior execu 
lives being considered for employ- 
riimt. Some of them exaggerate a 
little in their applications but more 
than 90 per cent are found to be 
solid citizens with good records. 

Chiariello spends much of his 
time turning prospective clients 
away. There must be a decent rea¬ 
son for wanting the desired informa¬ 
tion. Idle curiosily is not enough. 



The amazing volunteers who hold 
themselves ready for any emergency 
that endangers a human life 


The Rescue Squads Roll On 

By James Kilpatrick and Charles Hamilton 


NE NIGHT in April, 1953. a 
woman in New Jersey, 
II.S.A., heard on TV the 
story of a young mother whose baby 
had been born cruelly crippled 
while the mother was visiting a sister 
in the South. Shortly after birth the 
child had been taken to a hospital 
for crippled children in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, but the mother had to 
leturn to Brooklyn, New York, to 
I are for her other four children. The 
mother was anxious now that her 
eight-month-old daughter should be 
brought North for treatment nearer 
home, but there was nd money. 
Besides, the doctors had advised 
against air travel, and train connec¬ 
tions v/ere awkward. What was to 
be done’ 

The New Jersey woman knew 
what could be done—her husband 
was a member of a volunteer rescue 
organization. At .once they set in 
motion a chain of events that typifies 
the work of an inspiring movement 
which is now firmly established in 



the United States, Canada and the 
West Indies. 

At 8.30 a.m. on April 11, after the 
child had been brought by relatives 
to Bristol, Tennessee, she was picked 
up by the local rescue squad and 
driven to a pre-arranged point where 
she was delivered to a team from 
the Roanoke, Virginia, Lifesaving 
and First Aid Crew. The Roanoke 
crew headed north across the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and in the after¬ 
noon outside Falls Church, Vir¬ 
ginia, met a team from the Bethesda- 
('hevy Chase, Maryland, Rescue 
Squad. Hours later, at the Dela¬ 
ware-New Jersey line, the Maryland 
squadmen gently transferred the 
baby to the ambulance of a crew 
from Fanwood, New Jersey, who, 
at 12.30 a.m. on April 12, delivered 
her at a Brooklyn hospital. 

To make that 16-hour trip a 
dozen men had taken time off from 
their work as mechanics, salesmen, 
grocers' assistants and so on. A 
dozen others had participated in 
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handling arrangements. They re- been followed in the phenomenal 
- garded the undertaking as nothing growth of the movement, 
unusual—simply one more mission How does a lifesaving crew come 
completed. into being? Fifteen or ^ men band 

The story of these volunteer life- together and agree to make them- 
saving crews goes back to a day in selves available whenever an emer- 
1909 when a horrified boy watched gency call comes in. They pledge 
helplessly on the bank of the Roa- themselves to take first-aid train- 
noke River in Virginia while two ing, to study problems involving 
men were drowned after their canoe broken limbs, burns, mining acci- 
tipped over. Haunted by the dents, electrocutions, drownings, 
tragedy, young Julian Wise began attempted suicides, epileptic attacks 
to dream of means by which victims and childbirth. They also learn to 
of accidents might be saved from use intricate medical equipment, 
death. Nineteen years later, in 1928, Members pay the costs when fund- 
his dreams took shape when he, with raising does not suffice, 
nine other men, organized the Roa- The Duncllcn Rescue Squad, one 
noke Lifesaving and First Aid Crew, of 297 now' operating in New Jersey, 
a group pledged to give of them- is typical of many of the long-estab- 
selves in order that others might live, lishod crews. Organized in 1933, it 
The story of Roanoke’s pioneer started with nothing except deter- 
crew was told in The Reader’s mination and a secondhand ambu- 
Digest 11 years ago. That article led lancc. In 1936, thanks to a fund- 
to the formation of similar crews raising drive, it was able to buy a 
throughout the United States and in better one; in 1940, one better still, 
other lands. These organizations arc In 1941 the members completed a 
members of the International Res- s(]uad headquarters building. In 
cueandFirst Aid A-ssociation, whose 1947 they added a second ambu- 
pr^ident is Philip Rhynas of lance. In 1952 they had built, to 
Toronto. International officials esti- their specifications, a combination 
mate that 850 volunteer units arc ambulance and rescue vehicle, 
now in operation, with a member- Wise’s Roanoke crew will soon 
ship of 26,000. move into a new building, with 

Before he formed the Roanoke abundant room for its array of life- 
group, Wise had been familiar with saving equipment acquired over 
the heroic work of volunteer beach 28 years. The crew's pride is its big 
crews and mine crews. But the.se rig—-a powerful truck laden with 
were specialized units; what he 230 items of rescue equipment rang- 
I wanted was a team trained and ing from adhesive-tape rolls to axes, 

! equipped for any emergency endan- ladders, chain hoists and oxygen 
gUiing human life. This concept has tanks. A radio^equipped squad car 
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stands ready for swift runs wher- an empty water-storage tank, bouxid 


ever danger calls. The squad has six 
l>oats and eight iron lungs. Throe 
dispatcher:*, whose salaries aie paid 
by a grant from the* city, maintain 
a round-the-clock vigil. 

Part of the fascination of lifesav¬ 
ing crews' work is the fact that mem¬ 
bers never know w'hat kind of job 
the day will bring. Mateniity calls 
are routine. Virginia sepiads deli\- 
ered 21 babies last yeai. The Wil¬ 
liamsburg Rescue Squad, called on 
to nish a set of pieniature tw'ins to a 
Richmond hus{>ital, rigged up a pair 
of tiny oxygen facf masks for the trip 
and successfully transteired the in¬ 
fants to incubators in Richmond, 50 
miles away. 

Emergent y transport is piovided 
m hundreds of motor-accident and 
polio cases eveiy year. For the lat¬ 
ter, the Roanoke crew pione(*retl in 
the use of a jxirtable iron lung 
operated by a jHirtable petrol 
generator. 

In a lake not far fiom Richmond, 
a 14-year-old boy tried a new skin¬ 
tight face mask one day. Water 
seeped in, and the boy choked and 
went down. A lifeguard biought 
him to shore and began artificial 
respiration. The boy’s life appeared 
to be ebbing, however. Then two 
rescue crews whirled on to the scene 
with resuscitators and oxygen. 
Their modern equipment pulled the 
youngster through. 

Calls involve many forms of trans¬ 
port. A New Jersey crew, called 
to rescue a man who had fallen into 


him in splints and removed him by 
helicopter. 

As crews meet new emergencies 
they study solutions for them. The 
deaths of tw'o little girls, lost in the 
West Virginia mountains, led to 
prolonged practice by hundreds of 
rescue squads in the best technique 
for seaiching a large area. Deaths 
fiom snake bite led to research in a 
treatment invohing icc and ethyl 
chloride. New Jersey .squads regu¬ 
larly hear lectures by doctors on 
treatment of burns, poison, sh(x:k 
and other probk*ms. 

The example of one crew often 
leads to the formation of others. In 
a two-week pciiod the Bucks 
Cfiunty ('rew' made three 20-mile 
msh flips from Croydon, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, to Titusville, New Jersey, on 
drow’ning calls. Each time, un¬ 
happily, it was too late. After the 
third drowning Titusville organized 
its own crew. 

Lifesa\ing crew's function most 
effectively in •small towns or in the 
suburbs of large ones. Big cities 
usually have emergency services so 
well organized thioiigh their police 
and fire brigades that volunteer 
units are not needed. They have, 
however, found a welcome place jm 
many larg^e industrial plants, where 
employers have discovered that a 
well-equipped rescue squad, spread¬ 
ing the gospel of safety, can worh 
wonders in accident prevention. 
Trade unions sometimes participate: 
the Knoxville squad’s ambulance,' 
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for example, is the gift of the 
American Federation of Labour. 

Volunteer rescue work is danger¬ 
ous and exhausting, and often fnis- 
trating and disheartening. Crew¬ 
men know what it is to apply splints 
and tourniquets to a torn body, only 
to see life ebb away beneath theii 
Angers. But the}' also know the joy 
that comes when colour returns to 
the cheeks of a child nearly drown¬ 
ed; they know the gratitude of a 
young woman, saved from suicide, 
who sends a Chri.*>tmas gift to squad- 
men months after she fought theii 
efforts to save her. 

Men of the lifesaving crews take 
pride in a tribute paid at the year's 
end by businessmen of Menominee, 
Michigan, to a crew formed at the 
nearby Ansul Chemical Company. 
During the year the trew had res¬ 
ponded to 350 calls; it had aided 
victims of heart attacks, drowning. 


electrocution and motor accidents; 
it had trained hundreds of other 
people in rescue work and first aid. 

The tribute read' “The Ansul 
Rescue S(]uad is not merely a group 
ol men dedicated to helping people 
in trouble. The unsung work—^the 
training of others—is perhaps more 
n'lnarkable than the rescue calls for 
which the squad is so well known. 
With deep thankfulness wc’ pay 
tribute tf> the basic goodness and 
godliness of 2b staunch men." 

Roanoke’s Julian Wise, whose 
interest in lifesaving goes back 
nearly 50 years, says: “The 
Reader's Digest article of 11 years 
ago provided tlie impetus for our 
international organization. We have 
had enquiries from dozens of towns 
and cities in other lands. Scarcely a 
day goes by without its proof tliat 
a good idea, put into effwt, has a 
way of gaining momentum.'' 


A PROFESSOR realized how old h»* was getting when he asked his young 
daughter what she was studying “Oh,” she replied, "all about some 
chap named Hitler. — Bennrlt Cerf m ike Sntvrdav Rtintio 

The young man filing out ahead «ii me after the matint^e of Macbeth 
was an English master at a neighlxninng school and, T gathered ftom 
their conversation, the half dozen boys and girls with him were in his 
class. As we reached the pavement, an attractive redhead approached the 
young man, asked him for a match and then engaged him in conversa¬ 
tion. His students stood in a little knot by the kerb, obviously disapprov¬ 
ing. With a sudden air of decision, the prettiest of the girls went over 
and interrupted the t6te-k-t6te. 

"Daddy,” she broke in, “the taxi’s waiting.” -<‘oniri}>uted by Jenifer Grant 



He wanted to be a cowboy— 
but first he had to tame an outlaw horse 
A Reader’% Digest “First Person ’ Award 


Tfu Dav / Ml I Mipnichi 


By Ulmont Healy 


T WAS my first day on the ram h 
in Califoniid's San 1 ernandn 
Villcy I was 20, that spimg of 1912 
and I was going to k am to be a cow 
boy In my brand npv^ outht blue 
jt ins boots, bandanna iind (heap 
Stitson I flit self conscious and a 
bit ni rvons Sitting on tht top rail of 
tbc (orral, I watched tht loops snakt 
out among the milling horses, as om 
by one the nitn roptd their mounts 
and ltd thiin outside to saddle up 
A vihite mustang in the bunch 
I aught my eyt He was a bt aut}, 
lovtly head and neck, tnin kgs, deep 
chest and good quaittrs Just my 
kind of horse, I tliought strong 
and speedy 1 wondered whose he 
was 

The sub-foreman intcrnipted my 
thoughts ‘Can you iide, kid-*” 
George, a lanky six-footer m a 
high-erowned hat that made him 
seem even taller, had looked me over 
sceptically the day before when he 
hired me, on a tnal basis, at $30 a 
month and all found Now he 
gnnned at me reassunngly 


' Yes some ’ I said 
I w IS I areful not to make any 
c lainis Back home on our farm in 
Wiseonsi mj father had taught us 
bo> what he knew about handling 
hoisi s Dad in ick us break them in 
witl ait a saddle lu said they be- 
c anu g( ntk r that w ly So I thought 
1 kiu w hoi SI s i littk But these men 
wire professional hoiscmen Also, 
one of them had tipped me off the 
night before “lluse fellows take 
you foi a tenderfoot kid," he said 
I hey 11 put you on a horse that will 
try to throw you ’ 

(leorge's \ oiec w as casual ''Any¬ 
thing there j-ou like, kid^” 

I pointed to the white mustang 
He’s a lot of hoise," I said 
"Yeah," George's arm moved 
Ihe mustang whirled like a flash, 
but too late The noose settled over 
his head, and he came in snorting 
(leorgc tied a piece of quarter-inch 
rope round his neck and handed the 
other end to me 

"We call him Midnight," George 
said "When you get the mud ^ 
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him, take him down to the shed and 
I’ll fix you up with saddle and bridle 
and a rope.” 

1 led Midnight outside and tied 
him to the rail, then got a brush. I 
was doing pretty well at cleaning 
him when my brush touched his left 
hock. His kick was so quick that 
only reflex action saved me. I 
stepped away and looked at his 
head. He was looking me right in 
the eye, and I knew he was not 
afraid. 

You can read a horse’s character 
from his head. Midnight had small 
ears and the broad forehead and 
wide-spaced eyes that indicate intel¬ 
ligence. But more than anything else 
there was a quality of spirit that 
looked out at me. With a head like 
that 1 didn’t think he could be. 
vicious. But he was an outlaw; he 
was at war against men. 

"That's good enough,” George 
said. He was sitting his horse with 
his rope in hand, the noose open. 

I walked to Midnight’s head and 
untied him. It w'as then I noticed 
that not a single man was mounted 
except (George; they were all busy 
with their gear. They were waiting 
to sec whether [ would lead or ride 
the horse to the shed. 

I put a half-hitch on Midnight’s 
nose, and before he realized it I was 
on his back. We went away from 
there in standing leaps, and sud¬ 
denly the men were all in the saddle 
with George in the lead. Their yells 
were enough to scare any horse, but 
I managed to keep Midnight’s head 


May 

up and the ride ended at the shed. I 
quickly slipped off his back. I 
wanted no more until I had a saddle 
on him. 

I stepped to his head to remove 
the torturing half-hitch, and as I 
touched it he reared, struck me in 
the chest and left shoulder with his 
front hoofs and knocked me spin¬ 
ning in the dust. He came after me 
.screaming, his teeth bared, but I 
kept rolling until I was under the 
shed loading platform. 

Then I saw the reason for George’s 
open loop. He had that horse roped 
and drawn up to his saddle before 1 
got my first full breath. He watched 
while I brushed off the dust. * 

“You all right?” he asked. 

“Yeh,” I said. “Nice roping.” 

“Would you rather have another 
horse today and top this one off 
some time when you feel better?” 

I was mad to my toes. “No. If I 
could ride that black-hearted so- 
and-so bareback, I can ride him all 
day. Sliow me a saddle and bridle. 
We’re gonna get acquainted.” 

(icorge turned to one of the cow¬ 
boys. “Shorty, dig out some gear 
and we’ll get Slim and Midnight on 
the way to getting acquainted.” 

Well! Now it was “Slim”—not 
just “Kid.” Shorty stepped down 
from his horse and passed me with a 
grin. I tried to grin back. He re¬ 
turned with a good double-rigged 
.saddle and bridle. Midnight ob¬ 
jected throughout the proceedings 
but, with George holding his head 
and Shorty helping, we got it done. 



me 
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"Want me to hold him while you 
get set?" George asked. 

My left shoulder and arm felt 
nearly normal. I looked at Midnight: 
"I don't think so," 1 said. "Maybe 
I can make him think it isn’t im¬ 
portant if I just step into the 
saddle." 

George gave me an honest grin 
and turned Midnight loose. 

Quietly, with the reins in my left 
hand I took hold of the left cheek 
strap of his bridle, put my right 
hand on the saddle horn, pulled him 
towards me, and as he started to 
turn I went into the saddle. 
Strangely enough. Midnight didn't 
seem to think it was important. 

Then the foreman gave us orders 
for the day. We were to comb a cer¬ 
tain area and bring in everything, 
particularly every longhorn we 
found. The boss had an offer from 
a film company for all the longhorns 
he could supply. There weren’t 
many, perhaps a truck-load, but he 
wanted them rounded up. 

So we went to work. Midnight 
fought liis head continually, but he 
was sure-footed and quick. We had 
brought quite a few cattle down the 
canyons when suddenly I saw stick¬ 
ing up from the brush the longest 
pair of horns I had ever seen. As we 
closed in, the steer made a fast break 
up a knoll. Now, a longhorn can 
run like a deer, and my respect for 
Midnight went up Several notches 
when he turned that steer and kept 
him going through the live oaks and 
the greasewood b^ond. 


But suddenly the steer rose up 
and leapt over something. We were 
going too fast to stop: cither hit the 
obstacle or jump. I gave Midnight 
my heels and lifted the reins. That 
beautiful, obstinate son of Satan 
chose that moment to fight the bit 
and blundered straight into a patch 
of cactus that the steer had jumped 
over. 

By the time 1 brought Midnight 
to a halt on an open sandy spot, my 
right knee felt as though it was on 
fire from the cactus spines in it. I had 
a notion I had mined my horse. 
Luckily, 1 was wearing buckskin 
gloves and could pick the spines out 
of my knee: they work deeper if you 
move about. Then I got out of the 
saddh-. Midnight was a mess from 
his nose to his heels. I knew from the 
pain in my leg what he must be suf¬ 
fering, but he stood perfectly still, 
looking at me with a question in his 
eyes that brought a lump to my 
throat. 

Just then Joe, the foreman, rode 
up. He lookctl Midnight over care¬ 
fully. "We can't get them out with¬ 
out tying him down, ” he said. ' ‘And 
if we do that they’ll just work into 
him deeper until they kill him. Bet¬ 
ter take your saddle off. Slim." He 
drew his revolver. 

"No, Joe, wait," 1 said. "I gof . 
him into this, I want to get him out 
if I can. Just stand by and let me 
try.” 

The foreman hesitated. "Okay," 
he said finally. "But stay out of line . 
with his head, because the first 




mean move he makes l*m going to 
put a bullet in him/’ 

I reached out to Midnight's nose 
and picked off two strong spines 
driven in just above and between his 
nostrils. He flinched and looked 
startled, but made no move to re¬ 
taliate. 

By the time I got his face and 
neck clean, his cars had come for¬ 
ward. On down 1 worked and he 
never moved a muscle, though his 
coat was turning grey with sweat, 
Joe sat his horse quietly, and now 
and then I heard a gentle cuss word. 

Down to Midnight’s front hoofs, 
back on his sides and belly, down 
his hind legs, and he stood like a 
statue. I even took a large piece of 
cactus out of his tail. As 1 flnished 
each section, 1 took off my gloves 
and ran my hands over him to make 
sure that I had removed all the 
spines* Finally I stepped round to 
Midnight’s head and looked at Joe. 
He took a deep breath and put away 
his gun. 

"I'm obliged to you,” I said, and 
1 meant it. 

"It’s the damnedest thing 1 ever 
saiv,” said Joe. He looked at his 
watch, then over to where the incn 
were moving the cattle to the corrals. 
”It's time for dinner. Let’s go in.” 

As wc rode in he gave me some¬ 
thing of Midnight’s history. He had 
been a stallion in a herd of wild 
horses, and he had never stopped 
fighting. This morning, Joe said, 
Was the first time he’d seen Mid¬ 
night use his front hoofs and teeth 


on a man, though. expect it was 
that half-hitch you had on his nose 
that made him so mad.” 

“I reckon that was it,” I replied. 
“He just doesn’t like men.” 

“No, he don’t like men, and if 
you’d had the same treatment that 
he’s had since he first met men, you 
wouldn’t like them either.” 

Wc watered our horses and led 
them under a covered tic-rack 
where they would be in the shade. 

“No need to tic ’em,” Joe said. 
“They’ll stand.” 

Joe went in to dinner, while I 
went to the bunkhouse to get out a 
cactus spine that had broken off 
under my trousers. 

When 1 entered the cookhouse, I 
was greeted with a chorus of re¬ 
marks about my riding and given 
instructions about the various parts 
of a saddle and bridle, with explicit 
directions as to the purpose of the 
reins. Nothing was said about 
cactus. But Krimpy, the ranch- 
house joker, remarked, “If you're 
gonna follow a steer that close in the 
brush, ride the steer and give your 
horse a rest.” 

They were kidding in a way that 
let me know I was accepted. 

After dinner someone produced a 
bat, ball and gloves and we started 
a game of baseball. I was taking a 
lead off third base and was pleading 
with Krimpy, who was at bat, to 
bring me home, when everyone 
stopped playing and stared at me. 
Suspecting a trick, 1 clapped my 
foot back on third—and received a 
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push in the back that knocked me 
off the base. 

I turned, and there was Midnight, 
standing quietly looking at me. He 
had walked out from the cool shade 
of the horse rack, trailing his reins. 

I said very gently, "Midnight, 
what are you doing here?" 

He came forward two steps and, 
putting his head against my chest, 
began to move it up and down 
slowly. My hands came up and 
found the soft velvety spots behind 
his ears. I was aware of the cowboys 
gathering round and soft oaths of 
amazement. Midnight had taken 
out his spite on most of them, and 
tliey could not believe their eyes. 

ficorge’s chuckle broke the quiet. 
"Well, Slim, it sure looks like you 


and Midnight got acquainted/' 
"Yeah," was all J could say. Th^ 
lump was back in my throat agahiti 
Joe broke it up with, "Let's go,'ii 
men." Then, as they turned away,"| 
he dropped a hnal word. "I don'tJJ 
want to sec any of you dabbing a* 
rope on Midnight. He’s Slim'a; 
horse from now on." 

1 reckon he's still my horse in^-^ 
whatever pasture of Paradise he' 
roams, for he gave me the love o£» 
his wild heart as none of the many ^ 
horses I've known ever could. 1 am^ 
dll old man now, and those da}^ are 
far gone. But the memory of Mid-^^Jj 
night 13 still as bright as the day he 
put his head against my chest to 
thank me and to say that he was': 
sorry and wanted to be friends. 



Not Guilty 

• 

A MAN, chaigetl with driving past a stop sign, won a two-day suspended 
sentence when he explained to the magistrate. “There weie tvio ladies 
with me, which made the fiont seat crowded I w.i& Uki modest to reach 
over to change gears “ 

A MAN, arrested for the theft of a lawn mower, explained “1 didn’t 
sUal it. I stumbled over it and was too lazy to walk lound it—so I just 
pushed it on.” 

In defence of his speeding, a driver explained to the magistrate. “1: 
have hay fever, and every time I sneezed my foot went down on the 
accelerator. I couldn't help myself.” 

The police asked a man four times (onvicted of picking pockets how 
his hand happened to be in the pocket of a man sleeping at a lailway 
•station, and he answered: "I was walking about the station when 1 had 
a dizzy spell. I grabbed at a seat, but my hand slipped and went into the 
sleeper's pocket." 



Born to great wealth, Lanmcr Mellon felt he wasn’t “going any¬ 
where ’’ Now he IS—having dedicated his life to the people ot Haiti 


By Henry La CossUt 


ILI lAM Larimer Mellon 
might have been one of tht 
men who control his family's, multi 
million-dollar industiial empire of 
oil, aluminium and steel He was to 
this pnvilegc bom He is a son of 
the late co-founder of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation, he is a great nephew 
of the late U S Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew Mellon, who de¬ 
veloped the Aluminium Corporation 
of America To almost anyone it 
would be wonderful to be a memlier 
of the Mellon family, with the future 
assured and easy But F^arimer Mel 
Ion, now 46, has willed otherwise 
On December 11, 1954, Larry, as 
everybody calls him, stood on a 
^ sunny hillside in Haiti and dedi 
cated himself and his wife to the 
service of God and mankind A 
^youthful man with prematurely 

The Mellon fimiiy is one of the most 
promment m the (ISA Perhajis its bcist 
knem n member was the 1 ite Andrew Mellon 
for many yean* the U S Secatin of tht 
TNasnry and Ambassador m London, who 
iWU the founder and benefactor of the 
* National Gallery ui Waehmgton 
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white hair and a handsome, kindly 
face, lu IS a doctor Ht was making 
a spcfcth at the laying of the founda 
tion stone of the ntw Albert Schweit 
zer Hospital at Desthappellcs, about 
90 milts north west of Port au 
Pnnee This 75 bed hospital, which 
tost r arry $1,500 000 to build and 
of which he is m chargt, will tost 
him about $150,000 a year to optr 
ate It IS thf le to serve the hundreds 
of thousands of people in the valley 
of the Artibonitc River 
These people have had only the 
most primitive medical facilities 
They have been prey to malana, 
yaws, tubereulosis and venereal 
disease Malnutrition is shockmg 
Ht IS estimated that 10,000 Haitians 
died of starvation in 1955 ) Sanita¬ 
tion is non-existent 

To educate these people in clean¬ 
liness and diet, Larry, with his wife 
and four children, moved to Haiti 
in the summer of 1955, befoie the 
Albert Schweitzer Hospital opened 
its doors. For nine months while 
their home was being built they 
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lived in a small house in malana- 
ndden Saint Marc, besieged by rats 
and cockroaches and with few of the 
facilities of civili/ed living 
1 o some, what 1 arrv Mellon has 
doiu seems unbelitva^ile To ont, at 
least it IS a miracle This is Doctor 
^ mory Ross, for 22 years a mission 
ary in Africa and the fnend of 
Nobtl Prize winner Dr Schweitzer 
whose example as a medical mis 
sionary inspired 1 any to beiome 
one Dr Ross also made a speech 
it the dcdieation of the hospital 
that afternoon on the hillside He 
told an audience that included Hai 
tian President Paul Alagloirc and 
other eminent people that what 
I arry has done is the kind of thing 
tint profoundly changes the minds 
and ".ouls of men Dr Ross called it 
the mirai Ic of the redirected 
spirit' 

I ARRY Meiion's boyhood was 
what you might expect Ihe familj 
lived in a mansion on Pittsburgh s 
Squirrel Hill In summer there was 
the family lodge m Canada, in win 
ter, the houseboat Vagabondta 
steaming through the Florida keys 
1 here was an elegant 225-foot yacht 
for longer cruises There were tu 
tors, private schools and Princeton 
University — although Larry left 
Princeton at the end of his first year 
He was then 19 One of his f nends 
says that if Larry had had to work 
his way through Pnneeton he might 
have Wished the course As it was, 
he felt ill at ease He was looking for 


something, but didn't seem to be 
going an 3 where 

Larry went to work m the Mellon 
bank and in Gulf Oil He married, 
and was soon making some thing of 
a name for himself m business Al¬ 
most everyone felt that he was at 
last on his way to assuming his 
rightful place m the Mellon hier¬ 
archy They were wrong Six years 
later his marriage failed because of 
basic me ompatibility He was 25 
whe n he and his wife c(.pirated 

I arry bought a ranch m Arizona, 
despite the misgivings e^f his father 
and mother Neverthlcss, his father 
la^er became hi p iitne r m the cattle 
busu'css and his mother came to 
love her visits to the noneonformist 
son 

Mrs Mellon, who died m 1942, 
was what Larry calls ‘ the great 
spiritual force m my life ’ Born m 
Scotland, the daughter of a seafar¬ 
ing family she was deeply religious, 
gentle and modest I airy recalls 
having asked her, when he was a 
child what was the finest thing in 
all the world to lie Hei reply was 
something he did not understand— 
then She told him A medical 
missionar> 

When Larry decided to dedicate 
himself to the servue of backward 
people, his father was at first dubi¬ 
ous He reflected later, however, 
that his son had a way of succeeding 
at things he really wanted to do At 
the time of lorry’s decision, he 
owned two huge ranches—^which he 
sold for approximately twice as 
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much as he had put into them 
Larry's father might also havt 
remembered that his son had taught 
himself Spanish, and had learnt 
Portuguese while teaching Fnghsh 
to a Hrarilian schoolmate Larry s 
linguistic ability got him a ]ob with 
the U S State Department in the 
Second World Wai and this woik 
might have led to a distinguished 
diplomatic c arecr But to I airy this 
had no more appeal than a career 
m the Mellon offic es 
InFebniary, 1946 f .irry married 
Gwen Rawson, whom he had met 
earlier m Arizona, where she had 
come to get a divone Blue eyed 
and pietty, (iwcn took ranch life in 
her stride She could woik with the 
stock and could even survey Sh» 
had a part in planning their hand 
some new homo complete with 
swimming pool 1 or Gwe n who 
appree.iatcs the good things of this 
world more than 1 any docs htc 
was swet t indeed 
The n one day I a rry said (iwe n 
I'd like to study medicine I want 
to become a doe tor and then a medi 
cal missionary ' He handed her a 
copy of Life magazine 

In it was a story about Albeit 
Schweitzer entitled "The Greate t 
Man in the World " It described his 
forest hospital at Lambaren^ in 
French Equatonal Afnca, and how 
Dr Schweitzer, although famous as 
philosopher, theologian, musicolo¬ 
gist and organist, had, m keeping 
with the teachings of Chnst, de- 
dded to become a doctor and 


dedicate his life to the people of 
Lambar^n^ The example of a few 
men like himself. Dr Schweitzer 
said, might inspire others to think 
more on matters spiritual and thus 
stop civilization's materialistic drive 
to rum 

"The picture of an old gentleman 
musing on a log in the jungle," 
Larry says, "was a nove'l concept of 
gre^atness It set me thinking " 

It set Gwen thinking, too At hrst 
she was heaitsiek at the idea of giv 
ing up their pleasant life But she 
n ahzed that the ranches had ceased 
to be a (hdllt nge to 1 any Now that 
he had made the m a sue c t ss, they 
had become, in a wav as nuamng 
Uss as tlie Mellon e mpiie had been 

(iwen thought also of the nature 
of her husband He is i rcstrveel 
man but he c annot hide his lose foi 
pi oplc and for t vi rv thing that live s 
His ijis hll when he tells you of 
Tambarem which he incl (iweii 
visitid in 1051, and where they 
woiked among the leper-. 1 arr> s 
eonciin for (lod's creatures is such 
that he cannot shoot e>i fish because 
he lieheves so strongly m Dr 
Schweitzer's principle of levercnce 
for lift " 

Thinking of these things, Gwen 
realized that what 1 a rry proposed 
was right for him and what was 
right for him was right tor hei With 
her blessing I arry wiote to Dr 
Schweitzer 

He received a nine-page .reply 
Dr Schweitzer was deeply moved 
"May God help and bless you in the 
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path you have chosen," he wrote. 
Then he gave some hard advice: 
"Do not hide from yourself the fact 
that the path will be difficult. One 
of the most serious difficulties is 
your age. It is harder to assimilate 
knowledge when one is older." But 
Dr. Schweitzer expressed confi¬ 
dence, and advised Larry on what 
to study. 

That winter (iwen and T.arry 
went to the wilderness of eastern 
Peru to look for a site where the 
hospital they proposed to build 
would do the incxst good. They 
found no place they thought suit¬ 
able, but returned by way of New 
Orleans, where Larry talked to the 
faculty at Tulane University's medi¬ 
cal school about studying there. To 
a man, the faculty discouraged him. 
He was too old, they said; he had no 
pre-medical training: he wouldn't 
be able to gel on with his classmates 
because of the difference in age. 

What they could not know was 
that once Larry had made up his 
mind he was a formidable force. He 
entered Tulane in the summer of 
1948. Seven years later he had re- 
received his medical degree, served 
his tenn as a houseman and com¬ 
pleted a one-year fellowship at the 
famous Ochsner clinic. Gwen, 
meanwhile, had kept pace with him 
by training as a medical technician. 

At the end of his first year at the 
medical school Larry and Gwen 
went to Haiti to gather material for 
a thesis on tropical ulcer. As they 
drove over the country, they were 


not thinking of a site for the ho^> 
pital. But when they saw the valle^ 
of the Artibonite they knew that-( 
was it. They acquired 100 acres. .■ 

Larry told President Magloire 
Haiti about his plan, and the Presi-iv" 
dent agreed to it in principle. Later, ' 
the agreement between the Haitian 
(Government and the (Grant Foundri 
ation ((Gwen’s maiden name is.j 
Grant), which Larry set up to fin*', 
ance the hospital, was approved by^ 
Haiti’s Congress. ' 

Meanw'hile, Larry had seen the;; 
man he reveres above all others, and', 
had gathered strength and courage ' 
from him. When Dr. Schweitzer 
w’as in New York in 1949, he and' 
Larry spent an afternoon walking 
through the streets, while the great 
man talked of Lambarefi^ and of 
his life and beliefs, and of what--- 
Larry might expect to encountia:;, 
"He was so absorbed," says Larry, 
"that I had to guide him. He did not '; 
seem to see traffic lights or traffic. 
wanted me to know and to under*:« 
stand everything he had done." ' 

Kven before Larry had finishjsd:; 
his term as a houseman, he andf;-; 
(Gw'en bi*gan rccniiting the staff fpi?^ 
their hospital. They are now satisr-j' 
fied that they have enough doctonit 
to carry on the hospital’s immedi^^^ 
w'ork. 

The building is a sprawling, onfei--^ 
storey structure of poured concretfi^i^ 
built by Haitian labourers, 
equipment matches that of the 
modern hospitals in the world; 
includes a dental clinic, a patholc^j 
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;■ laboratory and air-conditioned oper- 
theatres. Eventually, Larry 
' hopes to attach a veterinary clinic 
for the donkeys, goats and other 
animals precious to the country 
people. Following old customs, they 
will probably bring these with them 
when they come for treatment. 

Larry has also acquired a 100-acre 
farm which should make the hos- 
' pital almost self-sufficient. Besides- 
■'vegetables, maize and rice, the farm 
grows beef cattle, sheep, goats, 
chickens, turkeys and pigeons. 
There are also citrus fniits and ba¬ 
nanas. Milk is imported in pow¬ 
dered fonn from the United States, 

' since there are no pasteurization fa¬ 
cilities. 

Thus the Mellons begin their 
great adventure. There have been 
discouragements. Sometimes people 
failed to carry out agreements and 
caused annoying delays. Now and 
- dien politics and jealousy harassed 
their progress. 

^ But there have been touching and 
I heartwarming experiences. Haitian 
^volunteers built the road from the 
; nearby highway to the hospital area, 
^'and a Haitian citizen paid the cost 

oiling it. President Magloire and 
'“Minister of Health Elie Villard 
whave been steadfast in their support. 

In the valley peasants bring the 
'Mellons gifts of rock lobster, ducks, 
chickens, bananas and vegetables, 
^^ey often appear out of the inky 
ftekness at the edge of the lamplight 
stand there, smiling and shy, 
^Ifering, these things. To many of 


them Larry and Gwen are sources of 
advice and comfort on everything 
from domestic troubles to education. 

Larry wants the people of the val¬ 
ley to feel that the hospital is theirs. 
Because of this he will ask payment 
for services, even if it is only one 
mango. “Anything will do," he 
says. “Just so long as they satisfy 
their pride in themselves.'' He wante 
the hospital to be “a place where 
American doctors can share their 
knowledge and skill with their 
Haitian colleagues." Some day he 
hopes, this will make it possible for 
the Haitians to take over. 

Should that happen, Larry, and 
Gwen will move on. “There are 
other places where we might use¬ 
ful," he says. One of these, he be¬ 
lieves, may be at the headwaters of 
the Amazon River in Brazil oi 
Pern. But that is for the future, if at 
all. Right now there is the Albert 
Schweitzer Hospital. 

“Hospitals," Larry said in his 
speech dedicating the place, “re¬ 
quire food and medicine adminis¬ 
tered with insight and love. To this 
task my wife and I humbly dedicate 
ourselves. May the spark of 'rever¬ 
ence for life' continue to burn until 
it has consumed us with real and 
deep concern for every living 
creature." 

Lany Mellon is no longer looking 
for something. He has found it. “If 
we are able to alleviate suffering and 
make people feel more kindly 
towards one another,'' he says,' ‘our 
work is well done." 



How to Farm 
With a 

Geiger Counter 

By Harland Manchester 



IIP NUCir\R dgt has opened a 
fist mating ntvv tooUiox for agn 
Lultuiii scientists They art 
working in laboiatories with un 
tinny atomu tools which promist 
lirgcr crops victories ovti insect 
pests, longer preservation of food 
ind a dozen other athievernents 
One kit of tools — marked 
atoms or ladioaetivt isotopts_is 
rapidly rebuilding tht science of 
plant nutrition The isotopes au 
made by bombarding normal atoms 
with neutrons Some of the bom¬ 
barded atoms become unstable 
they emit tell tale radiations, run¬ 
ning down like tiny alarm clocks 
until they finally change to some 
other element The scientists can 
pass a Geigei counter over the plant 
and count the ticks* 

Atoms of fertilizer, thus rendered 
identifiable and fed to plants, teU the 
saentist with a Geiger counter at 

Cwniftmud from 


Scientists armed ictth " marked** 
atoms and gamma ravs are laying 
bate some of agriculture’s oldest 
mysteries 

what rate the plant uses the fertih- 
zer, how much it uses and exactly^ 
where the fertilize r goes in the plant. 
Indeed, these marked atoms n<^ 
only tick in the fodder which they ' 
nounsh but continue to do so in the' 
cow that eats the fodder and in the i 
milk given by the cow You can 
tune them all the way through an4 { 
learn important facts about the I 
organisms involv I'd ^ 

It has always been a problem fo^ 
the farmer to determine how mudt.^ 
of the vanous plant foods his soil i 
ready contams and what deficienc 
need to be supphed by fertilu 
Now the scientist can mix 
active phosphorus, say, in a 

tim JDrtnur fiott 
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l^ple, grow some lye grass and, 
^■:;by comparing the amount of radio- 
^slactive and natural phosphorus 
taken in by the plant, give the 
farmer an accurate measure of his 
m^soil's phosphorus richness. 

At the U.S. Agricultural Research 
-Centre at Beltsville, Maryland, 
^.'several hundred soil samples from 
all over the United States are being 
f/, tested with similar techniques for 
potassium content. An ultimate goal 
jp;' is a running "fertility map" of the 
?;f: entire country, so that farmers in 
various areas will know how much 
^ soil nutrient they have "in the 
ir bank," and when the supply is 
/ ' about to run low. 

\' Another problem is where to place 

^ fertilizer to get the best results. The 
; peanut plant, after growing from 
the root, sends spikes back into the 
I soil which produce the nuts. Does 
^ the peanut get its calcium from the 
glfoot, or does it pick it up near the 
1'l.surface? No one knew until scieii- 
|.^ts at the University of Florida 
gtried putting "hot" calciu?n at each 
|i|)lace, and found by the ticking of 
Geiger counter that the nutrient 
§^^s taken from the upper level. 

K'Doctor Sterling Hendricks, of 
pPeltsville, says: "Fertilizers reprt- 
a large part of a farmer’s finan- 
l^ial outlay. If we can show him how 
get ten per cent more crop from 
sm, over a period of years it might 
the difference between sol- 
and bankruptcy. But with 
ced atoms we are also trying to 
out exactly how a plant takes 



up its food and what it does with it. 
That will be one of the major dis¬ 
coveries of the century." 

The effectiveness of weed-killers 
and growth-regulators is tested by 
the same method: attaching marked 
atoms to the chemicals and tracing 
their progress through the plant. To 
find new compounds which affect 
the growth of plants, scientists mark 
innocuous,, molecules of various 
shapes with radioactive isotopes, 
spray the plants and find out which 
shapes are most easily absorbed. 
"In this way we find a key that fits 
the door of the plant,” says Dr. 
John Mitchell, of Beltsville. "Then 
we select a chemical which has a 
molecule about the same shape, and 
file it, so to speak, to fit the lock." 

One of the most controversial ag- 
ricultJiral developments of recent 
years has been "leaf feeding"—the 
spraying of soluble fertilizers on 
plants and fruit trees to give them 
the boost they need during tlie grow¬ 
ing sea.son. Now marked atoms have 
proved the value of this scheme. 
Doctors H, B. Tukey and S. H. 
Wittwer, of Michigan State Univers¬ 
ity, sprayed the foliage of green¬ 
house plants with radioactive ferti¬ 
lizers, then put them in a dark room 
and let the radioactive atoms make 
their own pictures on X-ray films. 
They found that the leaves lap up 
the food like blotting paper, and 
that it spreads in a few hours from 
tip to root. In many cases, as much 
as 95 per cent of the food sprayed 
on the leaves irused immediAtelv 
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by the plant, where under some con¬ 
ditions the roots take up no more 
than ten per cent of the same 
amount placed in the soil. 

This method cannot supplant soil 
fertilization; there is a limit to the 
amount that can be absorbed 
through the leaves. But agricultur¬ 
ists expect a widespread use of the 
scheme. Strawberry, tomato, maize, 
potato and cucumber plants absorb 
fertilizers greedily through their 
leaves. Insecticides and fungicides 
can be mixed with the plant food 
and applied in one operation to save 
labour. 


active cobalt to crop-destroyi^ 
wireworms and cutwomis, buti^ 
them in the earth and with Geigii^ 
counters drawn accurate charts of 
their underground movements, la 
Georgia, thousands of houseflie^ 
'‘labelled” in this way have been re¬ 
leased from fanns, and their appear^f 
ance later in baited fly-traps tens' 
scientists how far they travel—in-i 
formation of value in DDT spray-; 
ing. In Wyoming, honey-bees are 
marked with radioactive isotopes to 
trace the visiting habits of bee 
disease-carriers to neighbouring 
colonies 


Russian scientists reported recent¬ 
ly that thousands of acres of cotton 
in Central Europe have been 
sprayed with liquid fertilizers, and 
that sprays have increa.sed the yield 
of sugar beets. They suggest that 
early spring crop-spraying may ex¬ 
tend the northern boundary of their 
farming areas. In the western 
United States large areas of wheat 
have been sprayed with fertilizers by 
plane, and in Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and a number of other 
cities, thousands of trees, choked by 
pavements and hard to fertilize nor¬ 
mally, retain their vigour with 
regular foliar feeding. Balanced 
soluble plant rations arc also being 
made for the home gardener, to perk 
up shrubs and lawns in dry, hot 
spells. 

The travel and food-hunting hab¬ 
its‘of insects are being traced with 
radioactive isotopes. Canadian 
scientists have attached tiny bits of 


Big doses of radiation are being 
used to sterilize or kill insects, para¬ 
sites and bacteria, and the prospects 
are exciting. Entomologists have: 
virtually eradicated the vicious' 
screw-worm fly on the island of’ 
Curasao off the north coast of South 
America. 

This fly, common in the Guhl 
states and Central America, lays i% 
eggs in scratches and wounds of cat#', 
tie, pigs, sheep and goats, causing 
severe infection and sometim^^ 
death. Until last year it was j| 
serious pest in Curasao, an island 
173 square miles, so the U.S. 
partment of Agriculture selected^! 
as a laboratory. ^ 

Great quantities of screw-wow 
egg-ma&ses were reared into pu]^^ 
then lowered into a lead bloc’" 
slugs of radioactive coba' 
barded and sexually sterit 
males with gamma rays. Th( 
after week, thousands oi 
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ies were dropped on Curasao 
►m low-flying planes. They mated 
iwith native females. But because 
|jthe female screw-worm fly mates 
^^nly once in her lifetime, these 
r^ated females could lay only sterile 
-.6ggs. Within a few weeks the screw- 
worm population dropped towards 
the vanishing point. At the latest 
^report, no more infected animals 
have been found on the island. Now 
other insects are being studied for 
'similar treatment. 

- At the Fission Products Labora- 
■toiy of the University of Michigan, 
Dr. L. E. Brownell and his co-work¬ 
ers have designed a sterilization cavi* 
'where pork can be irradiated to kill 
■the parasitic trichina worm. This 
worm often infests pigs fed on raw 
garbage, and causes in humans the 
ipainful, debilitating and all-too- 
^revalent disease, trichinosis, if in- 
l^octed pork is not well cooked. 

Radiation can be used to kill in- 

Wi •» 

^Cts in flour and grain moving by 
iveyor belt. Potatoes can be irra- 
ited to kill their seed eyes so that 
ley will not sprout in storage. 

le potatoes thus treated are still 
sh and Ann after 18 months.) 
tciiie of these foods become radio- 
tive themselves in the process; the 
la rays pass through, as X-rays 
through the body. 

One of the most alluring goals 
rards which scientists have been 
for years is the sterilization 
j j^ishable foods to give them in- 
lite *'shelf life." At present, the 



best results have been achieved in 
sterilizing bacon, pork, chicken, 
codfish cakes and a number of vege¬ 
tables so that they will keep well 
outside the refrigerator. Or, using 
less radiation, fresh beef can be 
treated so that it will last five times 
as long as usual under normal 
refrigeration. 

Much work remains to be done, 
but many scientists believe that this 
method of food preservation will 
turn out to be practicable. If they 
are right, it may fit handily into the 
atomic-power programme. At pre¬ 
sent, two major problems of the 
budding atomic-power industry 
are; how to make electricity as 
cheaply us it is made from coal; and 
how to make a profit out of the 
radioactive waste to defray the cost 
of safe ultimate disposal. 

The Michigan scientists hope to 
kill two birds with one stone. They 
have designed moving-belt radia¬ 
tion chambers, suitable for all man¬ 
ner of crops and packaged foods, 
which could lx; built into the power 
plants themselves. Dr. Brownell cal¬ 
culates that a suitably located 
atomic plant could get a high fee for 
these facilities from food-processing 
lirr.is. Such a dual-purpose plant, he 
b'jlicves, would hasten the advent 
of economical atomic power and, by 
greatly extending the range of dis¬ 
tribution of perishable foods, would 
preserve for our use incalculable 
amounts of food which now go into 
the dustbin. 



Kinderlift: How the American Air Force flies underprivile§ 
children from Berlin to healthy and happy vacations 


Magic Carpet for 
Europe’s Saddest Children 


By George Kent . 


LITTLE over three years ago a 
social worker arrived in West 
Berlin to tour the misfrable, over¬ 
crowded districts where destitute 
families live. She was to report 
especially on the children. A case- 
hardened woman, inured to slum 
conditions, she thought nothing 
could surprise her. But after two 
days there she suddenly burst into 
tears, murmuring, “The poor kids, 
the poor kids!' ’ Writing later to an 
Army chaplain, she said: “Please 
tell me what T can do—these are the 
world's unhappicst children." 

Until 1953, Berlin’s poor children 
were enough to wring anyone’s 
heart. Living with grown-ups who 
had been uprooted by war or had 
fled from Communism, they were 
children without childishness. Prac¬ 
tically all of them were under¬ 
weight, most of them were anaemic, 
unhappy and insecure. 

Then, in 1953, there appeared tlie 
strangest of paediatricians — the 
Kinderlift. Gathering up the chil¬ 
dren, the U.S. Air Force gave them 

CoHi0tu$i from 


a medicine they needed more thaf”’^ 
anything else — a holiday amo^ 
normal people, far from the wofii^ 
of home. That first year, U.S. 
Force planes flew 1,500 childrf 
between the ages of six and 14, 
the freedom and comfort of Wt 
Germany, where hospitable Germa| 
and American families put them t],j| 
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^Or four or five weeks. Since then a with bomcthing akin to awe, that her 
of 5,000 children have made child was cured of the problems 
i^etrip. that had beset him Some even com- 

The Kmderhft has produced re- plained with pnde that their chil- 


Bttlts just short of miraculous The dren, once utterly apathebc, had 
diildren come back heavier and now become mischievous little 


healthier, their cheeks aglow, their 
muscles firmer But the transforma¬ 
tion goes deeper For they have sud¬ 
denly become children again The 
oldness is gone from then faces, they 
giggle and take delight in childish 
things For several weeks, in whole 
some surroundings, they have been 
plajnng with youngsters of their ow n 
age, bickering, laughing, veiling 
shanng previously unknown pla> 
things 

Sometimes the change is enough 
to wrarrant reeording as a medical 
case history like tint of the little 
boy who stuttered He had no mal 
formation of tongue oi palate, he 
was just a miserable e hild Hut in his 
new home, near ^^lesbaden, he 
played in a garden every day and at 
du^ he watered the flowers, using a 
^tenng can with his name painted 
on it. His foster-mother, an affee- 
!l^»tionate German housewife, hugged 
nhim and kissed him and told him 
jdver and over again what a fine fel- 
llow he was 

M He stopped stuttering without 
^ing aware of it And with his 
Jplear speech came self-confidence 
^d a desire to take part in all that 
going on His own mother, 
ibtening to him when he came back, 
1^ too moved to speak 

Mother after mother reported, 


rogues 

Only those who know the life of 
the destuute in West Berlin can fully 
appreciate how great a transforma¬ 
tion the Ktnderhft has wrought m 
the children Home for many of 
them IS a barracks-likc building 
swamiing with people There is no¬ 
where to cook family meals, no cen¬ 
tre for family life flic atmosphere 
IS one of desperation 

Officials of the North West Ger 
man [broadcasting Corporation, 
appalled at this, produced the idea 
that iK'came the hinderhft “Look 
at the poor little devils “ om of 
them said, “locked up in West Ber¬ 
lin with nowhere to play, no hope of 
a holidav Many of them can’t travel 
west by tram - the Russians would 
sii/e them as hostages What can 
we do to help theni^” 

“Why not fly them out^" an 
other suggested “That’s it— we’ll 
make a bridge of aeroplanes nght 
icioss the Russian Zone*’’ 

Fventually the suggestion came to 
'hi (. esk of Lieutenant-General Wil¬ 
liam Funner, Commander-in-Chief 
of the U S Air Force in Europe 
During the war he femed half a 
million tons of food and equipment 
over the Himalayas in the so-called 
Hump Operation. In 1949 he organ¬ 
ized the Berlin airlift which broke 
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and some cosmetics, saying, “I Communist child gape with envy 
want to have a pretty mama " Ihtn the Reds began inviting the 

That was the lx‘giiining A trifle children of the West 
self-consciously at first the woman A large number went and not 
began studying herself in the look just the children of parents with 
mg glass, applying lipstick and Communist views It is hard for a 
creams, tidying he r haii and clothes inothei and father with eliildrcn in 
Now an attractive, e he erful Oman need of a holiday to rtfusi a free 
with thp past veell behind htr she tnp even if they know that with it 
ascribes hii tiaiisloniution to htr goesaheavy elo-sage of propaginda 
child's suiniiu r holiday In turn the West Germans aic de 

In surroimeling Communist tern manding that then eompatriots eif 
toiy the cfleet of the (ind the hast permit then ehildrcn to 

of an orgim/ation tilled The come West for a hohdd\ But tin 
Friendly Hand whnh plates needy authorities in the Russian Zone re 
non-reflugee children in Ikhiics m fust to permit their thildrcn to 
West Germany) has been wahliecl travelfuitherthan West Berlin The 
with intense interest And last yen Communists fc ir tint they will dis 
a battle for the minds of ('itrrnan eovei die joys of life in i non police 
children got under w.iv I he h ist state 

Germans appropriate d n< arly 1(X) \\ h ite vei h ippt ns in the struggle 

million Last (itim.in nnrks to s^t foi the inintis of these youngsters 
up de luxe ramps with swinimin^ the Ktndtrhft nmains m more 
pools, elaborate retre ation fat ihties wi\s than one i soiling txpeii 
and food to make the orehniry riient in human ulations 


Women at Ji t,rk 

A 38 YLCR OLD worn in lost a job when si e ga\c net eoiice t age on an 
application fuim Ihe next time she was oniionted with the ejutstion 
she wrote ni the space I refuse tcj answei on the giounds that it miglit 
eliminate me ' -c f ntnbutfd i \ noi iiivis 

Applying foi a position in the London of&cc of an engineeniig fiim, 
a young woman readily filled in the first questions on ihe form But 
when bhe reached "Maiital Status," she paused for a moment, then 
wrote "Hopeful " <-Contributc4 bj Ann Vos* 



towards Tlflore Picturesque Speech 


MBRELTAS plodding blowly along 
like walking toadstoolb (Li ntta Burrouth m 
fke Amtncan Maga^e) Two dogS came 
out from the house to wag us in (John 
MrNuitv) Old fashioned radiators 

weie clanking like ghosts rattling their 
chains (MirKiwt Milhr) 

Patter: He who indulges, bulges 

(Fh mcr Rydbrig in Ihe Saturday Etevtng Poil) 

Many new books are either eiotic 
neuiotic or tommyroticd hn \i ut.) 

A man finds out what is meant by a 
spitting image whin he tncs to feed 
cornflakes to his infant dm uneromrAr 
s itur lav Evemni, P si) 1 wo Can live as 

cheaply as one, but it lakes both of 
them to earn enough to do it (i ranns 
Rodman quoted bv EirlWilbtn) One way 

to save face is to keep the lowei half 

shut (furent) C mmtnial Aiws an I BuiUint, 
Rt ird) Some forgetfulness is dut 
not to absent mindedness but to ab 
sentheartedness (iheRpv isnc Rotimbtn;) 

First Impressions: He always knew 
a good thing when he said it (Fdni Ma 
Bush in Quote) lie could Speak for an 
hour without a note, and without a 
point (Quoted b> Colin (uotc in 7 he Daih 
ieiet,raph) Somc couplings were loose 
in her train of thought ('Srs Ra\mond 
Patton) 

All About Eve: The woman who 
arranges a match for her daughter may 
intent! to referee it as well (Kenneth 
Knchbaom vs lh$ Satwiw Etwnng Pott) 


Husband, If there s one thmg that 
upsets my wife, it s people druppmg 
m when the house looks the way it 
always does (V^ilham Barlu r in Denver Pott) 
Whenever there is a household 
choie to be done, most husbands go far 
beyond the call of duly (( troi Cabier in 
7 he Salurda\ Fitntng Post) A weddmg 
nng may not be as tight as a touixu< 
quet, butit certainly stops the wearer's 
circulation(Fa»»iih( ni ) Some wom- 
tr know their husbinds stones back- 
wai ds—and tell them that way (Ciioime 
(lark mile SaturJas hemng Post) One 
rea on why girls of texlay are such hve- 
w ires IS that they wear so little insula¬ 
tion (Smith Sioux lity Slir) She haj. a 
beautiful ranch house, but she isn't 
much of a hand on the range (Gyde 
Mtriy m (dumbIS Ohio Siatt /ournel) 

Enjoyulg the Signery: Sign m a 
hardware store "We’ve got it—^if 

WC C^n find it oilic Jamrs m Cmciniwtl 
Erquirer) On onc sldc of a high¬ 
way notice board is the inscnption* 
Road closed—do not (nter*” The 
other side reads "Welcome ba(dc— 
stupid * ’ (Ollu James m Cinrinn'iti Pnqmrtr) 

C cmtnbutioTib giving source and date, 
should bt addressed to Pieturesque 
Speech Lditor The Readers Digest; 

2'5 lb rkeley Square London, W 1 Ray- 
nieni at our usual rates Rejected contri¬ 
butions cannot be acknowledged oc 
returned 












The disastrous delusion that 
through Government support 
“everybody can live at the ex¬ 
pense of everyone else” 


Spending in the Fourth 

Dimension By Henry Hazlitt 


GENERAL delusion has taken 
hold of the overwhelrninf^ 
majority of our rulers This 
delusion has been given what seems 
to me its most appropriate name by 
the economist Wilhelm Roepke 
'When demanding assistance from 
the state," he wrote, ‘ people forget 
that it IS a demand upon the other 
iiti/ens merely passed on through 
the government, but believe they 
are making a demand upon a sort of 
Fourth Dimension which is sup¬ 
posed to be able to supply the wants 
of all and sundry to their hearts* 
content without any individual per¬ 
son having to bear the burden '* 
The delusion is really very old 
"The state," wrote the French 
economist, Frdd6nc Bastiat, a cen¬ 
tury ago, "is thfe great fiction 
throygh which everyone attempts to 
live at the expense of everyone 
else," And in 1842 Macaulay 


declared "It is supposed by many 
that oui rulers possess, somewhere 
or ftiur an inexhaustible store¬ 
house of all the nccessanes and con¬ 
veniences of life, and, from mere 
hardheartedness, refuse to distnbute 
the contents among the poor " 

This delusion thrives today as 
never before The tacit assumption 
IS made that an increase in Govern¬ 
ment spending will meet more of 
our total needs than were met be¬ 
fore But this < omes from overlcxik- 
ing the obvious fact that the Govern¬ 
ment has not a dollar to spend on. 
anybody that it does not take from 
somebody else When one section 
the population ^a.ys, "We demands 
that the Government should pay for 
us," it IS really saying, "We de¬ 
mand that other people should pay ' 
for us " * 

The net result of this process 
that* instead of meeting more of ihf ^ 

m 
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people’s needs than otherwise, we 
actually meet fewer. For every addi¬ 
tional dollar that tht* (ioveiiiinent 
spends, tlu* taxp.iyers have one 
dollar les-. to speiul. The situation 
is worse tlian this. Taxation enxies 
the incentives to produce and earn. 
It penalizes succes'^. In the end it 
meets fewer real nei’ds than before. 
People spend the money they th«'in- 
selves tMrn on what they themselves 
really waul. The (iovernnient 


spends money not on what the rest 
of us want but on what our paternal¬ 
istic bureaucrats think is good for 
us. In the process, the dollar you 
have paid in taxes shrinks consider¬ 
ably because of the excessive costs 
of governmental administration. 

The delusion of an economic 
Fourth Dimension flourishes not 
merely through stupidity, but be¬ 
cause there is now an enonnous 
vested interest in keeping it alive. 


T/ie Night Niagara Falls Stopped 

iHi Nn,in i)i Match 20, 184.S, yi.igar.i Falls stopped ctjmph'tf ly 
nil lu I aided, uii.issiste<l and unbelievably. As the rapids dwindled and 
the tali'- disappeaitfl, silence flooded the surnmndmg countryside .so 
ovi rwlu Iniingly tliat it woke sleeping people and brought them to their 
lioois, fiigiiiened by i phenomenon they couldn’t identify. As the rcjil- 
i/.ition (aine that the f.dls liad stopped, they sn.itched up clothing and 
laii to 1h(' iivu There, the flare ot torches showid stretches of mud and 
l)ouldoi-> gleaming nakedly between scatieied pools of black watei. 

Uy the next aftenicxm spot t.itois line<l the avet banks, exploring the 
ex[)osed liver bed and tuiniug up ancient tomahawks and other iniplc 
mi'uts of Endian warfare. A detachment of cavalry rode acros.s the river 
bed, and ptople w'alki'd dryshod from stioie to shore. 

While the matter of fact looked foi a scieiilific explanation for the 
phenomenon, the siipeistiUous regarded it as an ominous poiteut. Night 
fall found most of the churches jammed with pc*ople praying or talking 
in fiighteiied voices about the end .>t the world. Fear began to assume 
the propoitions of panic. 

And thin from up the river bed ceme a low growling, spreading out 
and reaching forward until the earth .mi air .seemed to tremble and 
vibrate. In an unbroken wall of watei, the torrent of Niagara surged 
forward to crash over the brink of the fads. Again the familiar roar 
filled the air, and faces that had been white and strained softened, and 
fingers clenched in fear relaxed. 

The explanation came later. During the day of March 29 a heavy wind 
had started the Lake Erie ice field in motion and tons of ice jammed at 
the river’s entrance, damming the river for almost 30 hours till the ice 
shifted and the dam broke up. —Edgar Smith in ^scleaH's M»g*ane 



Money Makers Both... I 


T'o '»tep up your haulage income .ind 

profits invest in a lata Metcedes-Heiir 
vehicle that s sperialU designed and 

huilt to boost your traiispott business’ 

Srt RDIl R more pouc'tful engines 
heavier paylo.ids bitter road holding 

easv economical rn.iinti*ndnce and 
above all else outstandiiiglv low fuel 
consumption plan the lata M«rcides Hi'iiz 
vehicles in a class by thi ii selves 




DIESEL TRUCK AND BUS CHASSIS 


7ATA LOCOMOTIVE A ENGINEERING CO.. LTD., 
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Self-Sliirlers: 


Albfri Faski-k, 

father of modern V S adt crtistng 

M\ 1 iKsi jdbaitt I 

11 ( ft sclidol m (ifil 
viston Itxis 111 

18^M) w IS ds i ti 

port( r on tiit (uil 
\ebton Morning 
Vt a s. ()n (lav 
I nad in our nv d papti that 
Eugeni Dibs, a notonous labour 
agitator who was to bt(omi a 
Socialist (aiididati ioi tlu US 
Presideluy, was in town and sta\ 
mg at a certain boarding house 1 lu 
nval paper c omnu nted that he had 
refused to allow himself to be int( i 
LViewed 

* I waited until it was dark thin 
called on a inend of mine w ho man 
aged the local telegraph office, and 
borrowed a complete messenger's 
outfit of hat, (oat and uec ipt book 
1 then went to the boardmg-hoube 
and knocked loudly at the front 
door When a man opened the door 
I shouted, hoping the whole house 
would hear me, “I have a telegram 
for Mr Eugene Debs*” 

The man said, “Give it to me and 
Til sign for It “ 

I'd seen Debs's picture in the 



papers and 1 knew this man wasn’t 
Debs, so 1 said, “No, I can delivei 
this only to Mi Debs “ 

Siiddtiilv a door opened just off 
the cntranc(, and out stepped Mr 
D(bs I delivered the telcgiam to 
him and he read the following 

r \\I NOl \ MI SSI N(,I K HOY I 
\M \ \oi \H\\sp\Pl K RI 
lOKIIK VOl ifWI 70 (,l\l \ 

I IKSl INTI HVlf W lOSOMl BODV 
W IIY DON 1 VOl 0I\ I II lo MI •* 
n Will SI \KI MI ON M\ 

( Mxl I li 

I h it so amused D( bs that lu e 
iiu th( interview My story m the 
NdiS next moimng scooped oiii 
iival, and I rtecived a |200 bonus 


K()V ( nxPMVN Andrfvvs, 
lUorld famous t xplorcr 

From i xri v boy 
hood when 1 
roamed the fields 
and hills of our 
southern Wiseon 
sm home I always 
intended to be a 
1 ituialist and explorer By the time 
I entered university I had taught 
myself taxidermy, and 1 managed 
to pay most of my way through the 
course by mounting birds and 
animals 

My ambition was to join the staff 
of the Amencan Museum of Natural 
History m New York, and just 




SELF StARtinS 



before graduation in 1906 I wrote to 
Doctor Rumpus, the director. He 
replied that no position in the 
museum was open, that if I were in 
New York he would be glad to see 
me—but, of course, not to come un¬ 
less 1 had other business in the city. 

That was quite enough for me. A 
week after graduation I was on my 
way to New York witli $30 in my 
pocket and two days’ luncheon in a 
shoebox. And, at 11 o’clock on July 
6, 1906, I confronted tile majestic 
fa^-ade of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

1 was soon admitted tc/the direc¬ 
tor’s office. Years later, when 1 my¬ 
self sat in that same din'ctor's chair 
and young men and women came to 
see me, obviously frightened half to 
death, I remembered with a tug at 
my heart how I felt that day. Rut 
Dr. Rumpus couldn't have been 
more friendly. We talked for some 


time—or rather I did, for he only 
sat there asking questions. At last 
he said, regretfully, that there 
wasn't a position of any kind open 
in the museum. 

My heart dropped into my shoes. 
Rut I blurted out: “I'm not asking 
for a position. I just want to work 
here. You have to have someone to 
clean the Iloors. C'oiildn't I do 
that?’’ 

“A man with a univ(!rsity educa¬ 
tion,’’ he said, “usually doesn’t 
want to clean floors.'' 

“No,’’ I said, “not just any 
floors. Rut the museum floors are 
different. I'll clean therti and love if 
if you’ll let me.’’ 

His face lighted with a smile. “If 
that’s the way you feel about it. I'll 
givt; you a chance. You can start 
in the Department of Taxidermy at 
$40 a month.’’ 

’(Hture 

(Duell, Slcwiti A Pi-anr; Little, Brown) 
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Deft Definitions 


;tor ; a guy who, if you ain't talking about him, he ain't listening 
{M,irioii Brando, quoted in The Obserrer) . . . Producer: a man who stands at the 


back of the theatre on the first night and wishes he were dead rAifnd dv 
LiaKFe, qiiutfd h\ Gilbert Millstein in New Vnrk TtMtes AfanuziHe}- • • Diet: a short period 
of starvation preceding a gain of five pounds f.lohn MeUenry) . . . Nepotism: 
putting on heirs (Robert Fitiii) . . . University years: the only holiday a boy 
gets between his mother and his wife . . . Hot dog: the only animal that 
feeds the hand that bites it {Farm journal ^Country Gentleman) . . . Modem 


pioneer: the mother who manages to get through a rainy Saturday with 
the television sef out of order (Bahmce Sheet) . . . Tongue twister: a phrase 
that gets your tang all tonguelled up (F.-vd .\llen, quoted by Bennett Cerf) . . . 
Confusion is one woman plus one right turn; excitement is two women 
plus one secret; bedlam is three women plus one bargain; chaos is four' 
women plus one luncheon bill {ChangiHg Times, The KipUnger Uagadne). 





Lua Wear, Laaa Shock 

The special alloy steel 
rollers and r-icesofT mken 
bearings are rase carbu 
rized to provide a hard 
wear resistant surface and 
a tough shock resistant 
core 
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Machinery or equipment 
operating on TIMKEN 
(made In U.S.A.) Tapered 
Roller Bearings performs 
better, lasts longer 

WORLD-WIDE AVAILABILirr 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 

Canton 6 Ohio USA* Cable Address TIMROSCO 



^ MUtLER AND PHIPPS (India) Ltd, Calcutta, Bombay, Mtdras. New Delhi 




An unusual school for unusual students- 
run by an unusual man 


Dr. Meisters ‘'Beautiful School” 



Ni-wsPAPFR once 
spoko slightingly of 
tlK ageing brick 
building, d rtlic 
of horseless-carnage 
da}^b, tnat houses 
the High School of 


S( lence in Ne\\ York's Bronx Next 


day this letter was in the editoi's 
post 

"No, we haven t a gorgeous gym, 
Mr Editor, or niagnihcent grounds 
But we have the best pnn< ipal in the 
United States, the best-hked teach¬ 


By William Dutton 

has cased none of the old structure's 
faults Yet last year when Principal 
Morns Meistei announced that the 
school would i nrol 800 new pupils, 
foui times as many lioys and girls 
applied for admission 
Tlipy faced one of the hardest en¬ 
trance exams imposed by any 
secondary school They knew that if 
accepted they would have to do 
more schoolwork than the average 
secondary school demands, and 
hold their own in a student body of 
2,400 which has a median Intclh- 


ing staff 111 the city 
and a spint that no 
school can beat It 
we had to choose 
between 'Science' 
with its broken- 
down walls and 
the school with 
the finest build¬ 
ing, our answer 
without any hesita¬ 
tion would be 
'Science,' here wq 
cornel" 

That was ten 
years ago. Time 



gcnce Quotient of 
137—^probably the 
highest of any sec¬ 
ondary school in 
the United States. 

Throughout the 
United States only 
one boy or girl in 
five has an IQ of 
116 or highei, and 
fewer than one 
half of one per 
cent exceed 150. 
The usual curricu¬ 
lum is geared to 
the learning pace 
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of IQ 104, which is the average for 
secondary schools. The superior 
student has become today's forgot¬ 
ten youngster. 

But Doctor Meister has not forgot¬ 
ten him. He has given 40 years to 
studying above-average youngsters. 

“When the average is the norm," 
he says, “a kid of IQ 200 (we’ve 
had them up to IQ 208 at Science) 
can be just as much a misfit as a 
moron, and feel far more unwanted. 
The too-easy lessons sap incentive. 
Idleness breeds boredom, or worse: 
contempt for school, teachers and 
all authority.” By neglect of the 
gifted, he says, America is squander¬ 
ing a priceless potential in future 
leaders. 

Meister joined others in persuad¬ 
ing New York City to found the 
High School of 5>cience in 1938. The 
plan was to limit admission to stu¬ 
dents who had shown a bent for 
science and capabilities for leader¬ 
ship. They were to be volunteers 
' who had recommendations from 
their former teachers; from the lot 
the most promising would be 
selected. With high aptitude the 
^ rule, high accomplishment wtmld 
become the norm. 

The teachers in this school would 
be guides and counsellors, and no 
ceiling would be placed over any 
. youngster’s ambitions. Emphasis 
^ould be on the unknowns yet to be 
explored, on the world’s needs 
father than its dead past. 

|: -.The experiment has been succcss- 
Last year the school’s students 


May 

won some $580,(XX) in university 
scholarships, topping all U.S. high 
schools. Ninety-six per cent of its 
graduates have successfully ob¬ 
tained university degrees, as com¬ 
pared to 14 per cent for the average 
high school. Furthermore, the 
school has exploded one fallacy 
after another. 

Fallacy: “Children with excep¬ 
tionally high IQ require special 
teachers.” Fact: At Science, teach¬ 
ers arc assigned as at any other New 
York City school—from the com¬ 
mon pool. But they can give their 
maximum; they, like the boys and 
girls, are not held back by slow- 
learning pupils. 

Fallacy: “The gifted child must 
be pampered.” Fact: Three high 
schools in turn abandoned the old 
building in which Science has held 
forth for 18 years. 

Fallacy: “Children with high IQ 
are puny, bespectacled book¬ 
worms.” Fad: Students of the High 
School of Science arc taller and 
healthier than the average for their 
ages. Despite being a year or two 
younger than their rivals, they 
compete on even terms with the ath¬ 
letic teams of much bigger high- 
sch(iols; in sw'imming and tennis 
they rank among the city’s top five; 
in handball they’ve been city 
champions. 

I asked a dozen youngsters what 
they see in Science that they don’t 
see in other schools. 

“The students come first,” said 
one boy. “We^re^ consulted; the 
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teachers credit us with having 
sense " 

“Nobody is a stuffed shirt,” said 
another ' ‘Any kid can get a hi anng 
any time ” 

A 16 year-old giil student added 
“Maybe outsiders tall this plan an 
old dump but to us why, it s 
beautiful •” 

To Morn«> Miisttr, tins lattir 
tribute IS gratifying, for it attests the 
sun css of an expcnmint which had 
its inspiration in his own school days 
in Gocnitz, Poland When Morris 
was small his grandfathci ran a 
sihool that was renowmd for high 
scholarship and rigid disiipline 
(often enforced by a strap oi i am) 
His grandfather dud and his uncle 
took over as sihoolmaster It was 
spiingandthe uncle openedthi win 
dows to let the world in, lu said 
The kids pae ke d books, slate s and 
lunches, and classes wen adjourned 
to the wooded shore of a nearby 
lak( 

“About you is vour greitest 
book,” said his untie 

“All nature was coming to life,' 
Meister recalls, “and I came to life 
as a student During the next two 
years I learned that school can be 
beautiful, and that life itself is the 
master textbook ” 

Then his father, a hatmaker 
moved to New York They lived on 
the T^wer East Side lip through 
the shabby state schools there 
through City College, Columbia 
University, degrees, honours and 
several years of university teaching, 


Meister dreamed of establishing a 
school like his uncle's that would ex¬ 
cel in scholarship and also be a 
happy se hool Sc lene e would domin¬ 
ate it, for Meister si*es the sciences 
as tested roadways to tmth in all 
It alms of life His aim was to send 
forth giadiiates aware that above- 
average ability entails alwve-aver- 
age responsibility to hnd tnith and 
put it to woik 

In aeiordaiKi with Dr Meister’s 
piineipU that the pupils themselves 
should i \t re is( le ade iship, the Stu- 
d( nt C oiim il of e U rti cl me mbers 
is autononums It administers 
■ncorts o^ non (lass aitivitus, from 
tlu \stronoin\ Club to the students' 
non pioht ntiil store and it deals 
wit’’ niip\ matteis of disiiplme 

Most of the pupils at Se le nee come 
from mode st homeand the \ are of 
main (Kids and laies Ihe one 
overall nquireinent is that every 
student must have a serious purpose 
and the aptitude and will to attain it 

Faeh pupil must complete a spe- 
(lal project 1 he noti d scientist Dr 
living I angminr once visited the 
school and was ami/ed bv a model 
that a Ib-viar old bov had built of 
the 1 angmuii 1 cw is atom, based on 
a theory that was an extremely 
< ompheated one 

Another spi (lal pioje*et rc’sulted tft, 
its author's election as a hellow of 
the Royal Micioseopieal Society of 
I ondon New York's Botanical Gar¬ 
dens named a bread mould “HSS^' 
m honour of its discovery in a High 
School of Science class 
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One evening not long ago Man¬ 
ana Mandl, a pretty 16-ycdr-old 
pupil, heard her father, a physician, 
say that outer garments made of ny¬ 
lon, even stockings, are prohibited 
in a hospital operating room ' ‘Nylon 
produces static electricity,” he ex¬ 
plained, “which may (ause an ex¬ 
plosion of the anaesthetic gases ” 

Mariana wrote to the DuPont 
Company and others for facts, and 
learned that the U S Annyiskienly 
concerned about static electricity 
Before long she had a project under 
way* to overcome static electricity 
in nylon, something that chemists 
had been trying to do ever since 
nylon was invented 

When I talked with her the pro¬ 
ject was six months old Not satis 
tied with the schcxirs electroscope, 
by which static electncity is de¬ 
tected, she had built hei own By 
her tests it is 75 per cent more cfti 
cient than the school's instrument 
She said she had succ ceded in keep¬ 
ing nylon fabnes static-free three to 
five times longer than the usual com¬ 
mercial processes do Her hndings 
are now lieing evaluated by estab¬ 
lished laboratories 

In the life of a school, 18 >ears is 
a brief penod in which to prove its 


worth, but Pnncipal Meister*aind his 
staff can now count real returns 
Of 1,500 Regents college scholar¬ 
ships offered to New Yorl; City by 
the State of New York last year. 
Science graduates won 2b5, far more 
than any other high school Among 
the thousands of contenders m the 
annual Science Talent Search m the 
United States they have won 18 
major scholarships and 90 honour¬ 
able mentions A survey of 1,400 
graduates who have been away from 
Science tight ytars or more shows 
that 70 per cent have taken post¬ 
graduate work in tht scientifac pro 
fessions, two thirds hold honoraiy 
awards for scholarship, 25 per cent 
havt published articles or books 
Yet half of the careers have been 
interrupted by military service 
Recently New York City decided 
that its High School of Sc lence had 
grown up, and plans are now being 
made to erect a new building on 
another site for an estimated seven 
million dollars There is to be no 
change, Meister says, m the charac¬ 
ter of the student body And the 
present aim will live on “To make 
each class a laboratory for hndmg 
imt facts, for testing ideas and for 
learning by doing ” 



DocTRiNi! of humaii cquality reposes on tlus that there is no man 
really clever who has not found that he is stupid There is no big man 
who has not felt small Some men never feel small, but these arc the 
few men who are -G K C hc<iUrton A MtseeUgus of Me» 
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the U.S.S. Montague AKA 98, for 
amphibious exercises. The duty 
seemed likely to be so brief that I 
allowed a nurse in Yokosuka to 
drive my new convertible while I 
was gone, and told my room-mate 
he could wear my best civilian suit. 
When I got back to Japan, 11 
months later, there were 20,000 ad¬ 
ditional miles on the convertible's 
speedometer. As for the new suit— 
well, I couldn't have worn it any¬ 
way; I had lost four of my former 12 
stone. 

For a couple of weeks the am¬ 
phibious exercises had us scram¬ 
bling down landing nets and storm¬ 
ing the sweltering beaches of the 
Philippines. But on August 12 Task 
Force 90 was ordered to ‘ 'proceed to 
Haiphong, North Viet Nam, anchor 
in stream and await instructions." 

We could only guess the nature of 
the job before us. Viet Nam, of 
course, suggested the latest tragedy 
in the Red engulfment of Asia—the 
fall of the fortress at Dien Bien Phu, 
and the partitioning of yet another 
countiy. 

The Montague was the first 
American ship to glide into the 
Baie d'Along. Soon other ships 
dropped anchor behind us. The his¬ 
toric "Passage to Freedom” was 
getting under way. 

Beyond the bay lay the city of 
Haiphong, chief port on the Tonkin 
delta and then the last enclave of 
freedom in North Viet Nam. I stood 
on deck gazing at the distant, mys¬ 
terious shoreline, wondering about 


our prospective human cargo. 

Then I heard a shout, and saw the 
men pointing to a small craft head¬ 
ing towards us, bobbing like a little 
cork on the rough waters of the bay. 
We identified it as a French LCT. 
Such craft are designed to carry four 
or five tanks and a few dozen men; 
but when at last this one pulled 
alongside the Montague, 1 looked 
down with horror. Huddled there 
on the open decks, drenched by the 
sea and exposed to the cruel sun, 
were at least 1,000 human beings, 
many of them babies. 

The adults had children on their 
backs and by the hand, and even the 
older children were carrying babies. 
Across their shoulders they carried 
balance poles with shallow baskets 
at either end. There they had their 
meagre belongings--clothing, rice 
bowls, heirlooms and, invariably, a 
crucifix. 

With the help of a French-speak¬ 
ing priest and the elders (whom we 
called mandarins), we tried to 
make the ship’s rules known; then 
we herded the people aboard. As I 
watched them pass, I had to struggle 
to control the terrible nausea within 
me. They were filthy, scabrous or 
covered with open sores. Many bore 
the disfigurements of inhuman 
treatment. From a dimly remem¬ 
bered course in tropical medicine I 
was able to recognize symptoms that 
said I had a great deal of work 
ahead of me. 

But what struck me most was the 
look of fear, terror and hostility in 
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the eyes of everyone, young and old 
These people were mortallv afraid 
—of usf 

Master-Touch of Evil 

The LCT brought another load 
and the embarkation was complete 
The ‘ Ready to (jc t Under Way rt 
ports went to the skipper and the 
Montague headed south I immidi 
ately organized sick parade It lan 
almost (ontmuously thereaftei until 
we reached Saigon three days later 

Dot tor Dooley now learne d at farst 
hand about diseases that hid es 
caped him at the medical sehool On 
the first day 1 isolated ten cases of 
smallpox I SUV yaws leprosy Ixii 
ben elephantiasis skin syphilis 
and ont case we mentioned onlv in 
a whisper cholera 

In the Montagi t s sick biv I iiii 
earthed the steret bdnnd tht ft ii 
and hostility in the people s eyes 
The pr ests and the mandarins who 
had stood wait lung me for hours 
finally told the story The si ptoplt 
were the \ictims of a mistei stroke 
of Communist evil a fie ndishly 
clever propaganda barrage 

The Vietnamese in the noith had 
been eonditioned to believe that to 
go south was sheer folly—suicide 
or even worse They weie told that 
the Ameneans even more than the 
despised I rench were inhuman 
monsters Ihe mandarins reached 
into their sleeves and drew forth 
the evidence—a number of leaflets 
that purported to desenbe what 
would happen to those refugees who 


took the "Passage to Freedom ” 

There were never more than five 
or six words on a sheet, but the 
skilfully drawn pictures conveyed 
the idea perfectly One picture 
showed a group of American sailors 
squatting round a fire cooking a 
Vietnamese baby on a spit Another 
showed American Naval officers at 
the foot of a gangplank checking off 
Vietnamese girls for the brothels of 
Saigon 1 here w is c ven a picture 
of a U S Navy doc tor vacc mating 
the people with dc idly germs But 
the pii/t wis a graphic dnwing of 
an I sr type ship that c irricd its 
passengtis fai out to sea then 
opened its giant maw and spewed 
them overboard 

Now the mandirms shook then 
he ids soli mnly ovti the enormity of 
these his and apologi/id that the 
people had bthived them riiey 
promised to woik diligently to cor 
rcet or disptl the gioundless fiais 

When wi reached Sugon we 
helped the passengers to gather up 
then babies and bundles and pre 
pan for the next stage of the journey 
into the unknown They weie still a 
sad lot but somehow they seemed 
cleaner brighter, braver than when 
they came aboard Their bundles 
V ere heavier with all the extra rice 
bn^ad and flour that the sailors had 
purloined from the galley And 
wh It a ]oy it was to see a Vietnamese 
mother pat a young sailor and say, 
'To/Lam"— Very nice " 

W'e had transported 2,061 peopla 
There were two deaths, two bunals 




tHSHpermeability of this 
Movado “Transat” watch 

Immersed in sea water, a Movado water¬ 
proof ^tch of senal production crossed 
the Atlantic from Le Havre to New York 
and back with the liner “He de France " 
After this remarkable feat it was officially 
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without a trace of damp. 

Emerging unscathed from such gruelling 
tests, the Movado “Transat** makes light 
of ordinary daily trials 
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at bea Dr Dooley had olfaciatcd at 
four births, mothers and babies all 
doing well -including one httk 
chap who faces life burdened with 
the name dreamed up by his proud 
parents 1 hinh Van Montague AKA 
98 Ngham 

Before turning in, 1 stood on deck 
congratulating myself on being a 
U S Navy doctor Dooley I 
said, you vc seen and done things 
that are out of this world You’ll 
never have another experience to 
top this one m your whole life time ' 

That's what I thought* 

Dr. Dooley “Volunteers” 

We returned to Haiphong picked 
up another load of refugees and 
made another and no less harrowing 
round tnp—which was to be my last 
By now the anchorage m the Baie 
d'Along was hlled with ships And 
one day I w as invited aboad a new¬ 
ly arnved transport to give a sanita 
tion briehng While on deck I heard 
the ship s captain yelling orders m 
English to a French landing craft 
alongside The French coxswain ob 
viously knew no English and the 
situation was beautifully fouled up 
I speak French, so I decided to go to 
the bndge and make myself useful 

The skipper glared at me ' ‘Later, 
doctor* Can’t you sec I'm busv^” 

I cleared my throat ‘ Beg par¬ 
don, sir, but—” 

“But, nothing* I told you— 
laierf** 

There was fire m his eye “Cap¬ 
tain,” I said plaintively, “I speak 


French Thought I might help ” 
“Hell’s bells, why didn’t you say 
so^ ’ he roared ‘ Tell that idiot to 
pull away and come alongside Chi¬ 
nese fashion ” 

I shouted the orders in French, 
and the landing craft came round 
smoothly with its bow to the trans¬ 
port s stern I got a grateful salute 
from the 1 rcnchman and a gruff 
thank you from the skipper But 
as I left the bridge 1 noticed the cal¬ 
culating predatory look in hi^ eye 
That started it Word got around 
that young Dooley could speak 
F rench like a native Soon I was per 
forming all sorts of extra duties that 
had nothing to do with the practice 
of medicine Then I was ordered 
aboard the flagship to report to 
Captain James Grmdcll, Force 
Medical Officer of Task Force 90 
Captain Grmdell said he was or 
ganizmg u Preventive Medicine and 
Sanitation unit to be based in the 
port city of Haiphong The place 
was inundated with refugees, and 
would soon be infested wffh all sorts 
of diseases, including the more 
exotic tropical vanetes Tne local 
population would be exposed to 
plagues and epidemics, but even 
more serious, there was a strong 
likelihood of the diseases spieadmg 
to the city of Saigon in the south 
where we were depositing our up¬ 
rooted humanity 

Then Captain Gnndell put his 
cards on the table 
“Dr Dooley,” he said, “I’m con- 
sidertng attaching you to this unit as 
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a medical ofhce?and—er— well, as 
a sort of interpreter, let's say You 
understand, of course, that this is a 
voluntary duty Strictly voluntary 
So make up your o^^n mind " 

When a (aptain who is speaking 
for the Admiral says that lu is 

considering" a junior lieutenant 
for something, the lieutc nant dot sn't 
have to think too long I volun 
teered ' 

Bnght and eaily next morning 1 
went aboard the flagship and met 
the four otficeis of the lu \tly minted 
Prtventive Meditiiu unit to lx com 
inandtd by Captain Julius /tmbtr 
son Captain (inndtll read the 
orders, whith said among other 
things, that we were "to piovidt 
hiimanitanan care and medical at 
tention for the refugees as the y camt 
\ithin tlu mbit of our opt rations ’ 
Lven at tlu time I wondered if we 
weren t a rather small company for 
such an ambitious undt rtaking But 
I still didn't suspect that the 
' humanitarian cart and medical at 
tention" •of half a million refiigits 
would soon become my responsibilty 
alone 

"All right gtntlemen, that's it' 
Captain Gnndcll concluded '1 ots 
of luck to you '' 

We picked up our light kits (how 
light, O Lord •) and went ashore 

Ifaiphong 

Haiphong greeted us with beat, 
faded grandeur and a m61arge of 
odours that smelt like the quintes¬ 
sence of all Asia Unlike most port 


cities, it presents its best aspects on 
the waterfront, with beautiful mod¬ 
ern wharves and warehouses But 
after you pass a block or two of gra¬ 
cious homes and parks, the town de- 
gtnerates rapidly into bazaars, flea 
maikcts and mdeseiibable squalor 

Normally, the population was less 
than 100 000 When wt arrive d late 
m August 1954 it had been 
doubled at least by the gre> tides 
of refugees sweeping into the city 
Ihey sprawkd m the streets, gut¬ 
ters and alleys and covered the 
park hke swarming ant heaps 
Through this hlth and confusion 
mov d detuhments of brench 
sailors and 1 oieign Legionnaires, 
busil} evaluating Frinch military 
and iiviliaii pioperty from the 
doome d i ity 

We nconnoitred Haiphong's two 
hotels, the Pans and the C ontinen- 
tal One was as bad as the other, so 
we settled at the Continental in 
barnlike looms furnished with faded 
upholstery and decrepit beds cov¬ 
ered with mosquito netting The 
place was infested with fighting 
cockroaches and rats that looked big 
enough to saddle 

Outside the hotel I had my farst 
encounter with the only really en¬ 
gaging thing about Haiphong—^the 
shoeshine boys They were filthy, 
ragged, amusing little beggars, and 
accomplished thieves, who travelled 
through the town in small herds and 
slept on the street comers at night 
Somehow we became fast fnends 
On that hist day someone swiped a 
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camera from my room, next morn¬ 
ing I merely mentioned it to the 
shoeshine boys, and by nightfall the 
camera was returned, as mysterious¬ 
ly as it had disappeared 

While trying to shine my rough 
combat boots {with a dozen critics 
telling the shinei how the job should 
be done), they taught me my first 
phrases of Vietnamese a simple, 
monosyllabic language hich I soon 
spoke fairly well 1 hey tried to pro 
nounce my ndiculous name, but 
soon gave up So it was the shoe- 
shme boys who first called me Bac 
Sy My (Amencan Navy Doctoi) 
which henceforth was to be my Vu t 
namesc name 

Later when things got really 
rough, these ragged urchins be^ ame 
my dependable corps of volunteers, 
sleeping m the hotel corridor outside 
my door or fending for themselves 
in our camp, always ready to do ray 
bidding as scouts, couriers and ras¬ 
cals of mercy Dining the last days 
of Haiphong, one of my friends 
watched these eager beavers operat¬ 
ing and named them the "little 
dooleys." 1 felt deeply honoured 

Building the Camp 

Under the terms of the Geneva 
treaty which ended the Indo-Chi¬ 
nese War six weeks earlier, Viet 
Nam had been divided at the 
Seventeenth Parallel into two "tem¬ 
porary zones of political influence" 
%ntil things could be settled by a 
national plebiscite which was sched- 
ided for July, 1956, Meanwhile, 


the southern half, population ten 
million, was to be ruled by the 
national government in Saigon, and 
the northern half, population 12 
million, controlled by the Viet Minh 
Communists under the leadership 
of Ho Chi Minh 

An important clause in the cease¬ 
fire agreement provided that a cres¬ 
cent-shaped area round Haiphong 
at the mouth of the Tonkin delta 
was to remain an "open zone to 
lx)th parties " This was to seivc as a 
staging area for the evacuation of 
those people in the north who pre¬ 
ferred exile in South Viet Nam to 
life under the Communists The 
agreement was that these people 
were not only to be allowed but as¬ 
sisted to move south and a mixed 
ncutial commission, composed of 
representatives of Canada, Poland 
and India, was created to super¬ 
vise the evat nation 

But this small "open zone” lound 
Haiphong was scheduled to shrink 
gradually, and on specified dates, 
until m the middle of May, 1955, 
the entire area, including the city of 
Haiphong, would be m &e hands of 
the Communists Obviously, this 
was a tricky arrangement—^just how 
tneky we would soon learn. 

On our second day m Haiphong, 
Captain Amberson called me m and 
tossed a sheaf of notes and sketches 
at me, "Dooley," he said, "your 
job wnll be to build refugee camps 
That's the general idea. Now get 
going. And don't bother me ab^t 
tile details." 
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A landscape gains immeasurably m 
stature with o magnificent building like 
this -It IS a concrete example of how a 
storeyed structure can lend tone and 
dignity add a new dimension to a place 

Skyscraper or suburban villa, dak 
bungalow or dream castle, build it with 
SANKAR BRAND portland cement— 
tested for quality 
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"Aye, aye, sir," I said. But at 
that moment I didn't know the 
difference between a refugee camp 
and a summer playground for girls. 

There was no suitable place in 
Haiphong for a refugee camp, but 
I found a reasonably good spot 
about four miles from town, on the 
road leading to Hanoi. We rounded 
up a gang of coolies and had them 
clear the area and dig drainage 
ditches to keep the place from float¬ 
ing away in the monsoon season. 
Then I yelled for tents and supplies. 

I committed a few prize boners— 
which Captain Amberson caught in 
time—like locating the latrine area 
on the windward side, and putting 
the water-purifying machinery too 
near the paddies the people used for 
other purposes. But we made amaz¬ 
ing headway. Only a few days after 
we had asked for them, 1^ tents 
were flown from Japan—250 pru¬ 
dently thrown in as spares. 

These were U.S. Army 60-man 
tents, but we made each one accom¬ 
modate 120 refugees. I set them up 
in rows of 12, with drainage ditches 
on all four »des of each tent. The 
first row I reserved for my hospital 
area: a tent for sick parade, a "nur¬ 
sery" for newborn babies, several 
supply tents, and five or six tents 
for sick patients. I also set aside one 
tent for the elders, or mandarins, 
who would act as camp leaders. 

Beyond the last row of tents was 
the latrine area—and 12,000 people 
can present an enormous problem 
of daily waste-disposal. In spite of 


regular spraying and oil burning, 
the tents nearest the latrines quickly 
became uninhabitable. So 1 devised 
the system of regularly moving my 
hospital area forward and shifting 
the last row of tents to the front of 
the camp. In this way my camps 
literally "walked” towards Hai¬ 
phong. Later, as the Viet Minh 
perimeter closed in around us, it 
was always my latrine area that I 
surrendered to the Communists. 

If medals could be awarded to 
machines, I would recommend the 
highest honours for our water- 
purifying equipment. We had to 
produce 15,000 gallons of drinking 
water every day; and that brave 
little unit ran for nearly 300 days 
with a minimum of faltering. The 
water was drawn fiom a rice paddy, 
passed thiough a sand filter and two 
chemical feed tanks, and finally 
through a chlorination apparatus 
before passing into the big 3,000-gal¬ 
lon rubber storage tank. The refu¬ 
gees drank this water with obvious 
distaste. They much preferred the 
typhoid flavour of the water in the 
paddies. 

I considered the water machinery 
a mechanical mjrstery, to be ad¬ 
mired from a distance. Whenever 
something went wrong I gave Boat¬ 
swain’s Mate Baker my jeep and a 
packet of cigarettes, and in the voice 
of command I had learned from 
Captain Amberson I'd say: 
"Baker, get that damn thing fixed 
—and don't bother me wi^ the 
details I" 
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Hours later Baker would return 
with a couple of Legionnaires, all 
full of cheap brandy and smoking 
American cigarettes. 1 never knew 
where the Frenchmen or the spare 
parts came from, but the machine 
always became as good as new. 

On Being an Eager Beaver 

We processed and evacuated the 
refugees as quickly as we could. But 
new refugees kept streaming in, and 
sometimes we had as many as 
14,000. Our primary job was to de¬ 
louse, vaccinate and inoculate, and 
to screen out those who had com¬ 
municable diseases. But there was 
more to it than that At the sick- 
parade tent I was seeing 300 or 400 
people desperately m need of medi¬ 
cal treatment every day What 
was I to do? Leave them in the 
camp to sicken and die Send them 
back behind the Bamboo Curtain^ 

There is a Service motto which 
says (approximately) that a man 
should keep his mouth shut, his in¬ 
ternal system in order, and nei^er 
volunteer. Fortunately, this is a mle 
seldom observed when things get 
tough. In my own case, the breach 
is widened by an Irish temperament 
that makes me stick my neck out. 

“Doctor,” I said to Captain Am- 
berson, "we’ve got to do something 
for these sick people. We can't turn 
back a woman and child to the Com¬ 
munists just because the kid has, 
say, smallpox. We’ve got to treat 
the disease so that the family can 
get aboard ship.” 


He looked at me wearily, but with 
obvious understanding. As a doctor 
he agreed with me, but he just felt 
sorry for a young eager beaver who 
thought he could overcome every 
problem in sight. 

"All right, Dooley,” he said. 
"Do the best you can.” 

So we stepped up sick parade, and 
I even enlarged my hospital tent 
for surgery. My enlisted men— 
some, like Baker, without previous 
training as medical orderlies— 
learned to spot yaws at ten paces, 
and they washed hideous sores, 
changed dressings and slapped on 
ointments as if they had been doing 
it all their livi^s. 

I began treating dysentery, 
cholera, smallpox, typhoid, tra¬ 
choma, worm infestations, fungus 
and rat bites But soon I was almost 
floored by the surgical problems of 
traumatic injuries induced by fiend¬ 
ish torture 

For the kind of job 1 had under¬ 
taken I needl'd drugs and dressings 
and surgical equipment enough to 
stock a good-sized hospital. I had no 
authority to requisition the Navy 
for my needs, nor did the Navy, in 
the circumstances, have the authori- 
<v to supply them. But there’s al¬ 
ways a way of doing things, and the 
Dooleys have never been cursed 
with false pride. 

With Hat in Hand 

I got what I could from the FOA 
by the simple expedient of getting 
the Refugee Committee to make the 
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requisition (which was the normal 
thing) and then turn the supplies 
over to me. Then we went out to the 
command ships and transpoits of 
Task Force 90 to practise what in 
the Orient is known as cumshaw 
but in plain English is called 
scrounging. 

Perhaps we played upon the eter¬ 
nal curiosity of men afloat about 
what goes on ashore. But we had 
legitimate and hair-raising tales to 
tell about conditions they were not 
allowed ashore to sec. The result was 
that each ship gave us what could 
be spared—a few vials of penicillin, 
a dozen bottles of vitamin pills, 
some dressings and bandages. By 
this means I built up a pretty good 
pharmacy. 

But it still wasn’t enough. My 
needs increased just as the main 
ships of the task force departed. 
That’s when I stuck my neck out 
again, and sent Operation Hat-in- 
Hand back to the United States. I 
sat down and wrote letters to every 
pharmaceutical and surgical supply 
house that had ever sent me circulars 
or samples. I told them what I was 
up against, carefully stressing the 
fact that I was writing as an indi¬ 
vidual—^Tom Dooley, M.D_and 

not as an officer of the United 
States Navy. 

Those firms—God bless theml— 
never paused to investigate. They 
simply sent me, post haste, what I 
had asked. One rushed supplies of 
terramycin, and later sent strepto¬ 
mycin and penicillin. Another sent 


May 

me gallons of a liquid vitamin pre¬ 
paration. This was a godsend, for 
a few drops were enough for a dose. 
Pan American Airwa)^ sent 10,000 
bars of soap. I wish I could name 
all who gave so generously. 

Operation Cockroach 

By October Captain Amberson 
had been recalled to Washington, 
and Lieutenant-Commander Ed 
Gleason, a field sanitation expert, 
and the other officers had finished 
their duties and departed. Now I 
was the only remaining officer, with 
just four enlisted men to help me: 
Dennis Shepard, Peter Kessey, big 
Ed Maugre and stout-hearted Nor¬ 
man Baker, who was to be with me 
to the bitter end. 

Daily I expected new brass hats 
to arrive and take over, but no one 
came. Much later 1 learned what 
had happened. Captain Amberson 
had said to Rear-Admiral Lorenzo 
Sabin, the commander of Task 
Force 90: "The situation in Hai¬ 
phong is pretty sticky, and the 
fewer men we have ashore the bet¬ 
ter. Young Dooley has the situation 
well in hand, and can carry on.’’ 

Sure enough, in mid-Ortober or- 
dus tame through designating me 
"CoTumander, Task Unit 90.8.6." 

I was pretty proud of my command 
until Communications advised us 
that, for security reasons, we would 
be known thereafter as Operation 
Cockroach! 

There wasn’t time to brood about 
this affront, howeve^. The refugee 
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horde pouring into Haiphong was 
increasing daily, and as the perim¬ 
eter tightened, the people came 
through weaker and more diseased, 
and showing greater evidence of 
atrocities. The cease-fire guarantee 
of free and unmolested passage was 
now clearly a farce. 

Still, the refugees didn't come 
hailing us as their deliverers. They 
were fearful, suspicious and some¬ 
times hostile. We had to win them 
over. Sickness and suffering forced 
them to seek the hospital tents, so 
that I was kept busy from dawn to 
long after dark. But it was like 
operating in an amphitheatre, for 
crowds gathered and watched every 
move I made. They wanted to see if 
1 poisoned or mutilated people, as 
the Communi.sts said. 

Baker and I took some beatings at 
the hands of these misguided and 
hysterical people. But, remember¬ 
ing the importance of "face" in the 
Orient, we were always careful to 
take up where we left off. 

On& day a woman brought me a 
baby whose body was covered with 
ulcers. Yaw ulcers respond miracu¬ 
lously to penicillin. I gave this in¬ 
fant a shot in the buttocks and told 
the mother to bring it back next day. 

A few hours later I heard shouts 
and curses and saw the woman 
holding the baby aloft for the people 
to see. Here was proof that I was an 
American murderer! The child had 
reacted to penicillin with an angiy- 
looking—but harmless—case of 
hives! 


The distraught mother was in no 
mood for explanations. She handed 
her baby to a bystander, grabbed a 
pole and called up a dozen sympa¬ 
thizers. When my orderlies rescued 
me at last, 1 had three broken ribs, 
two black eyes and a lot of miscel¬ 
laneous bruises. 

Next day, with the whole camp 
watching, I went to the woman’s 
tent alone and unarmed. As I ex¬ 
pected, the hives had disappeared, 
and the ulcers were healing nicely. 
The woman burst into tears and fell 
at my feet begging forgiveness. She 
remained in camp for weeks, 
serving as one of my helpers at sick 
parade, always eager to exhibit her 
nice clean baby. The effect on the 
otht r refugees was worth much more 
than a couple of fractured ribs. 

Wrath of the Godless 

As the weeks passed 1 found my¬ 
self increasingly puzzled, not only 
by the growing number but by the 
character of Communist atrocities. 
They seemed almost to have a re¬ 
ligious significance. 1 was accus¬ 
tomed by now to patching up emas¬ 
culated men, and women whose 
breasts had been mutilated, and 
even little children without fingers 
or hands. But more and more I was 
learning that these punishments 
were linked to the refugees’ belief 
in God. 

One night the shoeshine boys 
came, as they did so often, to inform 
me that 1 was needed in a little vil¬ 
lage near the Bamboo Curtain. We 
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drove about ten miles in the truck, 
and then they led me to a straw hut. 
Inside, by the light from a parafliin 
lamp, I saw an elderly couple and 
several children kneeling in prayer. 

Then 1 saw a man lying on a bam¬ 
boo stn‘tcher, writhing in agony, his 
, lips moving in silent prayer. When 
I pulled away the dirty blanket I 
found that his b<idy was a mass of 
blackened flesh from the shoulders 
to the knees. The l^elly was hard and 
distended, and the scrotum swollen 
to the size of a football. I gave him a 
shot of morphine, and inserted a 
large needle in the scrotum in an at¬ 
tempt to draw off some of the fluid 

The old woman said the man was 
her brother, a Catholic prn‘st, from a 
little town now within Communist 
territory. The Viet Minh had told 
him he could hold only one Mass 
daily, at 6 a.m.~ the hour when 
everyone had to gather in the village 
square for a daily lecture on the 
"New Life." When he persisted in 
sa 3 dng Mass secretly at night, the 
Communists decided that he needed 
re-education. 

They hung him by his feet from 
the rafters of the church, so that his 
hands barely touched the floor, 
and beat him with bamboo rods, 
concentrating on the genitalia. How 
long this went on he couldn’t re¬ 
member. But early the next morn¬ 
ing the altar boys found him hanging 
there and cut him down. 

They lashed together an arrange¬ 
ment of bamboo poles that could be 
§ carried as a litter and floated as a 


raft. They hid the old priest near the 
river bank. Then, after dark, they 
swam downstream towing the raft, 
and carried him to his sister's hut in 
the still-1 ree zone. 

Miraculously, he survived the or¬ 
deal and for a time served as a chap¬ 
lain of our camp. 

On another gruesome day there 
came to my hospital tent seven little 
boys anti an emaciated young man 
who was barely conscious. The chil¬ 
dren looked like ghostly apparitions. 
Thick pus was running from their 
ears. Two of them still had queer¬ 
looking things protruding from their 
heatls, C hopsticks^ 

We pieced together the story. The 
young man was a schoolteacher. 
The Communists had caught him 
leading hisclass in the Lord’sPrayer. 
They made him repeat it for them, 
line by line, and made a mockery of 
the words. 

"(live us this day our daily bread 

. Tht'n they said to the children: 
"Who gives you bread.•* God? No! 
The State!" When the lesson was 
ended, they led the class into the 
school yard and taught the pupils a 
diPerent kind of lesson. 

Two Viet Minh guards held a 
child >y the arms, and another 
graspe<l his head. Then the leader 
rammed a chopstick deep into each 
ear, splitting the canal and shatter¬ 
ing the inner ear. When all seven 
children had been "treated," the 
guards turned to the teacher. They 
drew out his tongue with pincers and 
sawed it off with a blunt bayonet. 
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Somehow five of the children had 
manaf'od to remove the chopsticks 
from their heads. I had to usi' an 
anaesthetic l)efore doing the job on 
the other two. Then* was little I 
could do for them but control the 
infection. The young teacher pre¬ 
sented a greater problem. He had 
lost a great deal of blood and needed 
a transfusion, but I hadn't the 
equipment for it. I was able, how¬ 
ever, to draw together the edges of 
his tongue stump and patch it up. 
Penicillin and the hand of (iod took 
care of the rest. 

The eight survived—«)ne young 
man w'ho would never again pray 
aloud, and seven children who 
would hear the Word of (lOd only 
in their hearts. 

Mother of a Thousand 

When my spirits were unusually 
low, I would get into my jeep after 
sundown and drive* into Haiphong 
to the An Lac (Peace) Orphanage, 
W’here there was always laughter 

Usually there would be other 
guests for dinner -the French ad¬ 
miral, a few officers of the Foreign 
Legion or some Haiphong dignitary. 
But all observed two rules of the 
house: (1) you ate what was set 
before you, always a Vietnamese 
menu, w'hich might consist of fish 
heads, bat-wing soup, a paste made 
of sparrows' eyes, or raw pork mixed 
in ancient fish oil;and (2) you never 
roentiimed war or politics. The lat¬ 
ter rule was rigidly enforced by our 
hostess, Madame Vu Thi Ngai— 


Mother of a Thousand Children. 

Madame Ngai was one of the 
most remarkable women I shall ever 
mt'et. She must have been in her 
fiO's; but witlr her jet-black hair 
(dyed), fine-textured skin, wide-set 
black eyes and beautiful white teeth, 
she could easily pass as a fashionable 
40. She was a big, beautifully pro¬ 
portioned woman, and her ample 
bosom seemed always to be shaking 
with laughter. 

1 became even more devoted to 
Madame Ngai when I learned her 
story. She had been a woman of 
great wealth, with a beautiful home 
and much land in Thanh Hoa, in 
southern Tonkin. But Thanh Hoa 
was one of the first towns ravaged 
by the Viet Alinh m 1946. Madame 
Ngai's husband was kilk'd, and her 
home partially destroyed. 

She went through Thanh Hoa 
gathering up w aifs and orphans, and 
brought them to her home--the nu¬ 
cleus of the An Lac Orphanage. 
When the Viet Minh came a second 
time, Madame Ngai gathi’red up her 
brood and fled to Nam Dinh, per¬ 
haps 50 miles away. She had only 
her jewellery and some blocks of 
gold leaf. But she bought another 
house in Nam Dinh lor her orphans 

bv now she had 600! 

Daring the next six years the An 
J^ac Oiphanage was to move five 
times, from town to town, always a 
few days ahead of the Communists, 
until Madame Ngai and company 
reached Haiphong in 1954. By this 
time the jewellery was gone, and the 
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hoard of gold leaf was perilously 
low: but bh<* acquired a house big 
enough to acr<;mmodate her or¬ 
phans. The hrst time I made a count, 
m the summer of 1954, they num¬ 
bered 1.0H9. 

A Leg for Lovely Lia 

After dinner, while the French¬ 
men regaled their hostess with tall 
stories, 1 would takt‘ my bag and 
make the lounds of the An Lac 
Orphanage. Thi*re was enough dis¬ 
ease and infirmity among these kids 
to give a man a complete course in 
paediatrics, and my visits were busy 
ones. But there was always time for 
play, particularly with a favourite 
pal of mine, little Nguyen. 

No one knew Nguyen’s last 
name: he was an abandoned infant 
when Madame Ngai plucked him 
from a roadside, and now he was 
five. But tuberculosis of the spine 
had made him one of the mo t mis¬ 
shapen hunchbacks I’xc ever si*en 
He could barely waddle about. He 
couldn’t sit at all, and had to take his 
meals lying down. Most of the time 
he just rolled on the floor, but 
he was always laughing. 1 once took 
him aboard a Navy ship, and when 
I got him ashore I found that he 
had swiped three sailor caps and 
five cigarette lighters! 

But my special love was reserved 
for Lia, one of the “older girls.’’ 
Since she was now seven, Lia took 
care of the babies for Madame Ngai, 
and she looked like a solemn little 
Oriental doll as she went about her 


duties in the nursery. Still, that was 
pretty hard work for a seven-year- 
old w'ho had to get about on a rough- 
hewn crutch. Lia’s right leg had 
been blown off by the land mine 
that killed both her parents. 

When I first visited the orphanage 
in August, 1954, I examined Lia’s 
stump. It was badly healed, with 
some raw and granulated patches. 
With a minor operation I got a good 
secondary closure. Then I asked Lia 
if she would work with me patient¬ 
ly to make the stump strong, and 
she said she would because she loved 
her Bac Sy My. So I taught her how 
to soak, stretch and exercise it daily, 
and by Christmas we had a good, 
functional stump. 

Meanwhile, I had wntten to a 
surgical-supply lioust' in America, 
describing the case and giving 
measurements in detail Hut I-ia 
w'as a growing girl, and what she 
needed was an adjustable limb that 
could “grow” w'ltli her. That com¬ 
pany couldn’t fill the bill and con¬ 
sulted another firm. Then the two 
of them got together and found a 
third company, m New Jersey, that 
('oiild produce what we needed. 

Several months later Lid’s Ameri¬ 
can leg arrived in Haiphong. I put 
it on her and, holding on to my 
hand, she W'alked for the first time. 
She smiled radiantly, and then 
burst into tears—and IVIadame Ngai, 
Boatswain’s Mate Baker and I burst 
into tears too. Everybody was 
happy. 

Now all propc'r Toii^dnese females 
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wear long black trousers which 
reach to the ankles; and little TJa 
was probably the most modest child 
you could find. But for a week after 
she got her leg, she refused to wear 
any pants at all! One night I came 
to the orphanage late and tiptoed 
through the rooms to look at two 
sick children. I found Li.i asleep on 
her bed still wearing the limb. 

1 woke her. “You must not do 
this, Lia," I said. “I told you how 
important it is for you to take care 
of that stump." 

She looked at me with real hurt 
in her sleepy eyes. “When I sleep," 
she said, “1 do not remove my Viet¬ 
namese leg. Why must I take off 
my American leg^" 

Cosmo Invidiato, head of the 
company which made Lia's leg 
(free of charge), wrote; “h'rom what 
I can read between the lines of your 
letter, conditions must be horrible 
for the people of that faraway coun¬ 
try. It is difficult for us here to un¬ 
derstand the sacrifices those people 
are making and the hardships they 
are undergoing constantly. Some 
times we fall to musing on our com¬ 
plete uselessness. Perhaps we should 
all try a little harder. ..." 

Weean never repayMr. Invidiato. 
But 1 did send him a little roll of 
cin6 film showing Lia and her new 
leg. And Lia says she remembers 
him in her prayers .each night. 

The Days Get Darker 

I seldom made the four-hour boat 
trip to the ships in the Baie d'Along 


any more. With Viet Minh infiltra¬ 
tors itching for trouble, our launches 
no longer made the trip after dark; 
and the daylight hours were my 
busiest. But the lure of a hot bath 
and a good meal often seemed irre¬ 
sistible. Once 1 succumbed and, via 
my walkie-talkie, requested the 
command ship's helicopter. 

When the skipper asked me what 
w'as up, I answered boldly, “Sir, I 
am in desperate need of a hot bath 
and d decent meal!" He merely 
chuckled. The whole task force 
knew about Dooley’s bathing diffi¬ 
culties, having heard about the time 
I \''ent aboard the flagship and was 
invited to luncheon by Admiral 
Sabin. 

I was wearing my tattered khaki 
shirt and trousers, my hands were 
stained red with merthiolate, and 1 
needed a bath. Nevertheless, with 
all those high-ranking officers pres¬ 
ent, the Admiral seated me at the 
end of the long table, directly facing 
him. I was obviously flattered, but 
he brought me up short. “Don't get 
any ideas, doctor," said the Ad¬ 
miral. “You just smell so bad I 
want you as far away as possible!" 

Now the days w’cre getting dark¬ 
er. I was racked by malaria, and had 
acquired some intestinal parasites 
that ate more than 1 did. I was down 
to skin and Ixmes, and low in spirits. 
Many times 1 determined to take up 
Admiral Sabin on his monthly offer 
lo send someone to replace me. But 
in my heart I knew I wanted to see 
this through to the end. 
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swollt n ind Indlv 'iili r (’> *< im 1- 
enciicling h s '•kpJi Ip d"- '.nt Uii t 
Corniniii.i*t i* niu itioi h p 1 ton 
bibtrd t t t\ p lilt pi t <1 li h 1> 

hind In<• li.'tk pul 1 i i . • nt nails 

into tin knit to''innil.iti ihr Crown 
rtf 1 horns 

Tlu* old m hi had managed to 
dtag liipisi If t'i a hut, wlierc tlu 
peasant'^ h kI tliskukt it tin nails and 
then tin M'lit iiiin hi Haiph mg I 
gave hint injt t turns ot tetanus toxoid 
and huge dost •* ol peiiKiltm diauud 
the pUs pot kets and dtcsst d ttie 
wound^ Hr made a lemaik.itili 
rccover\ 

I?ut one morniiiii ? a meed and 
found hi-, stiaw julkt unottiipitd 
' The r»ld priest tiad disapju aied in 
the night Plie note lie kft for athcr 
Lope/ men Ij' sairl that he li.id to get 
‘hack to til's floik iK'tiind the Bam¬ 
boo Cut tain. 

And I reincmtur the day they 


iiiought rm a nunitx'i of young boys 
wlio had (scaped fiom the town of 
BiU) 1 a(, near the Ctiiiia liorder 
tlu ( tmimiinists liad lauglit them 
.it tlu perimeter, tint ti.id let them 
pis-* .liter ti.inng ,in eai off eath 
oiing 111 ad with piiuers 
f trimiiu d tfip stumps., dts^e< ted 
tlu siirfaf p of tlu < \t( null (.ituil and 
-iitund tlu -km of tlu stalyi and 
f li But tlu tiiision fill the -.iituri 
p w s, s(, it th it I kiipw those 
I ov w iiiid <ilw i\' In.ir hull oils 

-» rll's 

I 111 lioiioi ot ixpiruriies, like 
tiuse might have Imii o\erwhelm¬ 
ing lint for the fai t that tin re just 
w isn’t tune to dwi II upon tlu in All 
rixmii iis things were (oining to a 
-.low boil 

The Little Hero 

One morning Captain Ji rome 
CaiiMii of the brenih Navy, who 
was in charge of patrolling the 
waters round Haiphong, called to 
tell me that a seaplane had just 
sighted several sampans, appar¬ 
ently Idbhed together, floating 
mysteriously far out m the Baic 
J Along. He was going out on a 
liiiiding ciaft. Did I w'ant to go with 
hiM'' 

I jo.ned him on the LSM, and 
three hiiUis later we reached the 
sampans There were 14 of hem, 
and they were adrift under the 
blinding noon sunlight because none 
of the 1,000 or more people we found 
aboard had strength enough left to 
navigate. 
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I clambered from sampan to sam¬ 
pan, examining the most miserable 
humans I have ever seen. There 
wasn't much I could do for them 
just then. They wore all green from 
seasickness, cold and stiff from ex¬ 
posure, their feet and ankles swollen 
from long immersion, and skin 
cracked by constant salt spray and 
blazing sun. Wc took as many as we 
could aboard the LSM, and towed 
the rest back to Haiphong in the 
sampans. 

Captain Cauvin and 1 found sev¬ 
eral elders and brought them to the 
cabin for hot tea. The mandarins 
told their story in a sad, weary mon¬ 
otone that came to life only when 
they mentioned the name of Mai 
Van Thinh, a 12-year-old lad who 
will always be remembered as the 
great hero of Cua Lo. 

Cua Lo, the old men said, was a 
tittle seaside village 300 kilometres 
south of Haiphong. It had always 
been a happy place, made fairly 
prosperous by heavy hauls of fish 
and good crops from the rich, well- 
irrigated paddies inland. The people 
from Cua Lo spoke nostalgically of 
the French, for, under the French, 
life had not been so bad. 

Then the Communists had taken 
over Cua Lo, bringing the bright 
promises of "Viet Minh National¬ 
ism." The mandarins shook their 
heads sadty. "They gave us land re¬ 
form, and it brought only famine," 
an old man said.' They carted away 
our fish, which we needed for food. 
They tried to teach us the 'New 


Sociology,’ which we found meant 
family denunciations, self-criticism, 
fear and distrust. Oh, it was very 
bad." 

The people of Cua Lo had only 
one desire: escape. But the newly 
appointed Viet Minh commissar 
was determined to keep them cap¬ 
tive, and had acquired a small garri- 
S5on of Viet Minh guards. 

So escape plans were made seciet- 
ly and passed in whispers. Food and 
water were smuggled aboard the 
sampans bit by bit. Finally, a moon¬ 
less night was set for the departure. 
There was only one loophole in the 
plan: someone would have to divert 
the Viet Minh guards from the 
waterfront while the people boarded 
the sampans. That was when little 
Mai Van Thinh volunteered. 

The youngster was the sole sur¬ 
vivor of an old Cua 1.0 family. His 
mother and father had been killed 
in the war. His older brother, Cham, 
denounced by the Viet Minh as the 
leader of the local Christian Youth 
Movement, had been tied to#a tree, 
drenched with petrol and burned 
alive. 

Mai offered to remain behind to 
vliveii; the guards. This was a des¬ 
perate gamble, but it was Cua Lo's 
last hope. 

On the appointed evening, 1,156 
people huddled in the darkness 
awaiting the signal. Then, on the far 
side of town, all hell broke loose. 
Fires started in widely separated 
places, Mai Van Thinh raced 
through the village^ a screaming 
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phantom, with the entire garrison 
trying to pin him down. And 1,156 
men, women and children quietly 
boarded the sampans and slipped 
away into the dark. One doesn’t like 
to think alx)ut what must have hap¬ 
pened to Mai Van Thinh in the 
end. . . . 

The voyage on the open C'hina 
Sea took live nights and hve days 
Without navigation instnimenls, 
and most of the time without food 
or water, it was a miiado that these 
refugees ever reached the wateis off 
Haiphong. But now, down in the 
well deck of the LSM, there w’ere 
signs of life The people \\eie softly 
singing a hymn. One of the man¬ 
darins rep(»ated the w()rds forus* “O 
Ix)rd, we love the beauty of Thy 
house, and the place where Thy 
glory dwells Provide that our days 
may be spent in peace with Thee.” 

Evidence from Phat Diem 

As the Comrnuni’st perimeter 
closed in round Haiphong, there 
was no longer any doubt that it was 
being heavily policed. The only peo¬ 
ple who reached the evacuation zone 
were those who escaped into it at 
their peril. The less fortunate w'ere 
being held captive behind the Bam¬ 
boo Curtain. All this, of course, was 
in flagrant violation of the Geneva 
agreements. 

The International Control Com¬ 
mission (known, from its French 
title, as CIC) was supposed to st‘e 
that the Geneva terms were carried 
out. The CIC was genuinely feared 


by the Communists. While it had 
no enforcement powers, it could re¬ 
port violations to (kmeva and call 
upon w'orld opinion. Also, it had 
mobile teams that could go any¬ 
where, freely and secretly, to inves¬ 
tigate conditions. What, then, was 
wrong? 

You must remember that the CIC 
was a “mixed neutral” commission. 
Canada worked valiantly, but at 
great disadvantage. India was pain¬ 
fully neutral. Poland, of course, was 
Communist. And the Poles were 
past masters of obfuscation. 

Many times I sent atrocity cases 
Ix'fore the CIC in Haiphong. After 
hours of w'l angling, the hapless refu¬ 
gees w'ould be sent back to camp. 
The Polish membci always de-* 
manded impossible proof that the 
p<*ople who committed the atrocities 
were Communists. 

h'or example, we knew that things 
were pretty bad in Thai Binh, one 
of the larger towms of the Tonkin. 
The CK' mobile team went there, 
secretly. But somehow a deception 
was contrived. The team held hear¬ 
ings, and the people gave testimony 
- under the eyes of their Viet Minh 
masters. So CIC reported back that 
ail was well in Thai Binh! The people 
w'eit* happy and prosperous, and no 
one had the slightest interest in the 
“Passage to Freedom.” 

Captain Cauvin planned a test 
case and asked our help. We chose 
the town of Phat Diem, about 50 
miles south of Haiphong, because 
some of my refugees insisted that at 
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least 30,000 people there wanted to 
escape and couldn't. A few of the 
strongest, bravest men and women 
agreed to go back to Phat Diem 
with this message; “If you want to 
escape, gather in the churchyard on 
November 1, the Feast of All Saints. 
The International Control Commis¬ 
sion will visit you there. You will be 
able to make your declaration, and 
perhaps gain your freedom." 

Meanwhile, Admiral Jean Marie 
Querville, of the French Navy, Ad¬ 
miral Sabin, of Task Force 90, 
powerful General “Iron Mike” 
O'Daniel in Saigon and many 
French and Vietnamcbc dignitaries 
used their influence to ensure that 
the CIC would be on hand in Phat 
Diem on the appointed date. But, 
as always, something went wrong. 

People from all over the canton 
flocked to the church on November 
1. But the CIC team just couldn't 
get there. Admiral Querville offered 
them his helicopter, although they 
had two planes of their own. But 
they couldn't leave that day, nor the 
next, nor the next. 

In Phat Diem the Viet Minh be¬ 
came suspicious of this prolonged 
mass observance of the holy day. 
They ordered the people to go home, 
but the people refused. So the Viet 
Minh locked the gates, stationed 
guards and allowed no food or water 
to be passed into the churchyard. 

The siege went on for three days, 
six, then ninel The people in the 
church and churchyard grew weak- 
er« the wailing of starving children 


pierced the nights. Hunger, thirst, 
dysentery and worse diseases cut the 
people down. Finally, on the tenth 
day, the CIC team arrived in Phat 
Dicrn. 

A Canadian told me later that 
even the Poles were appalled by the 
horror and filth. The CIC took thou¬ 
sands of declarations, and regis¬ 
tered a strong protest with the Viet 
Minh government in Hanoi. The 
Viet Minh relented -but how! 

They set up four offices, capable 
of processing only a hundred people 
a day. The first office issued pass¬ 
ports. The second sold (!) bus tick¬ 
ets to Haiphong at exorbitant prices. 
And so it went. Not until November 
15 did the first small group leave 
Phat Diem. The Viet Minh chose a 
circuitous route to Haiphong. En 
route the buses “broke down.” 
During the delays lecturers told the 
people that they were going to 
French and American atrocity 
camps. 

Some of the people were trans¬ 
ferred to sampans and taken pp river 
to Hanoi, the Red capital, there to 
wait until they could be taken by 
truck or train to Haiphong. And. 
moie often than not, they learned 
that their exit permits had “ex- 
piied” during these interminable 
delays 

By our final count, about 5,000 
people from Phat Diem gained their 
freedom—out of 35,000 who made 
the attempt. Yet those 5,000 people 
owe a debt of gratitude to Captain 
Cauvin, the gallant Frenchman who 
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had the courage and determination 
to toss the Big Lie back into Com¬ 
munist teeth. 

Goodbye, Little Dooleys 

April came, and Haiphong was 
dying street by street. The tighten¬ 
ing Communist perimeter had 
pushed ns almost into the heart of 
the city. The French troops had left, 
riots were breaking out and one 
fear began to haunt us all: that Ho 
Chi Minh, the Vict Minh leader, 
might take Haiphong before the ap¬ 
pointed hour. The time had come to 
evacuate the An Lac Orphanage. 

Madame Ngai perked up peicep- 
tibly when we told her that the 
American Wives' Club in Saigon 
had assured the future of the or¬ 
phanage there. Of course, we fibbed 
a bit—^for there was no assurance of 
anything in Saigon's future; but the 
American w'ives had found a build¬ 
ing for the childn'n, and we just had 
to pray that they and their friends 
at home would somehow make up 
for the resources Madame Ngai no 
longer possessed. 

So we packed up the orphanage 
in toto —cots, beds, bedding, medi¬ 
cine and toys—and trucked it down 
to the landing. The children hied 
aboard the French LSM that would 
take them out to the U.S.S. General 
Brewster —^the babies in the arms of 
the older girls, under the vigilant 
eyes of the little mother, Lia; and 
my carefree pal Nguyen, wearing 
his white cap cocked over one eye, 
[in the arms of an American sailor. 


May 

Madame Ngai was leaving her be¬ 
loved Tonkin for the first time, for¬ 
saking cherished roots and a way of 
life she would probably never see 
again. But hope springs eternal. 
"We Tonkinese are a brave and 
militant people," she said. "We 
know the day will come when our 
country will bo liberated from the 
Viet Minh." 

Farewell, noble ladyl With wom¬ 
en such as you to keep the flame 
alive, no nation can die: surely there 
will be a new biith of freedom! 

We stood there watching until the 
LSM was only a dot on the horizon. 

I have never felt so abysmally alone. 

I had one more difficult task to 
perf(mn. The shoesiiine boys had to 
go. For months they had resisted 
every argument I put in favour of 
Saigon. I warned them that the 
Communists were just as hard on 
thieves as on honest men, and that 
life under the Viet Minh would be 
impossible. They only leered at me, 
as if to say that, after all this time, I 
still didn't appreciate their ^kill as 
artful dodgers. 

What convinced them finally, I 
think, was the matter of shoes. The 
Idea came to me in a flash one day. 
"Well," I said, "you might as well 
throw those kits away. There'll be 
no more shoeshining when the Viet 
Minh arrive. Or do you think you 
can make a shine on canvas shoes?" 

It was a telling argument. They 
looked at each other in dismay. 
From their frequent forays behind 
the Bamboo Curtain^hey knew that 
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canvas shoes were standard equip¬ 
ment among the Viet Minh. They 
lot me vaccinate them then, and one 
April morning Baker and I gave the 
little dooleys a loaf of bread each 
and a final delousing, and watched 
them shoulder their shoeshine kits 
and sullenly hie aboard the landing 
raft. 

The (^lonquerors (k>me 

The advance guard of tlie Viet 
Minh arrived on May 4, according 
to schedule. It was a “coinniittee of 
experts,” 480 strong! They came in 
brand-new, Russian-made Molotova 
trucks, and were impc'ccably dressed 
in liigh-collaied grey uniforms, pith 
helmets and can\ as shoes. 

'I'he French-speaking leaders v ere 
extremely polite and respectful. 
They urged me to stay on and treat 
the ‘ 'true people of Viet Nam. ” I re¬ 
plied that my job was just about 
over, and that I expected to be leav¬ 
ing soon. 

They sent a delegation out to the 
camp apd gave me a bit of ‘‘dialec¬ 
tical materialism. ’' 

“When you treat sick people in 
America,” the leader asked, “do 
you make any distinction between 
Democrats and Republicans?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Very well,” he said, “there must 
be no distinction here between capi¬ 
talistic dupes and th^ loyal people of 
Viet Nam.” 

Then the cheeky so-and-so or¬ 
dered his men to divide up my phar¬ 
maceuticals and surgical supplies— 


half for me, and half for the ‘ 'Demo¬ 
cratic Republic” of Viet Nam. And 
there wasn’t a thing I could do about 
it! 

We took down the tents of our 
camp and moved the last of our refu¬ 
gees into empty buildings in tlie 
heart of Haiphong. May 12 was to be 
our last loading day, which would 
bring the total number of evacuees 
above ()(K),000. On that morning I 
had my last grisly expeiience in 
Haiphong. 

A rickshaw driver rushed up with 
a teen-age boy he had picked up in 
an alley. Viet Minh guards had 
‘•ei/ed the lad as he was tTossing the 
line of the deniilitan/a d /one, and 
‘•tamped thc*ir rifle butts on his bare 
feet. 1 had no X-iay equipment, but 
it was obvious that the damage was 
beyond repair. The fe('t and ankles 
felt like moist bags of marbles, and 
were already gangrenous. 1 had only 
a tew’ instiuments left, and a little 
procaine and penicillin. 1 did the 
best 1 could by disaitaiilating the 
ankles where they (onnect with the 
lower leg. Someone would have to 
do a more thorough amputation 
later. 

That w'as my last surgical opera¬ 
tion in Haiphong. We got the boy 
aboard a boat. Then we turned to 
the job of loading the landing craft 
with our last 3,600 refugees. They 
weren’t really the last, of course. 
There were still .several million be¬ 
hind the Bamboo Curtain who never 
had a chance. But we had done the 
best we could. 
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On the morning of May 18 we 
stood by solemnly as General Ren6 
Cogny hauled down the French flag 
from the standard where it had 
flown for nearly a hundred years. 
Thus an era ended. Haiphong was 
dead, and awaiting the Red vul¬ 
tures. Operation Cockroach was 
forgotten in the shambles of Asia. 

A Very Important Person 

When we arrived in Saigon, Cap¬ 
tain Harry Day, chief of the Navy 
section of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group there, provided me 
with a hot tub and a tall gin-and- 
tonic, and gave me all the news 
from Task Force 90. 

Then he said: ' ‘We must find you 
a clean uniform. You're due at the 
palace tomorrow morning." 

Next day the Premier (now Pres¬ 
ident of the Republic), Ngo Dinh 
Diem, decorated me with the medal 
of Officier de I'Ordre National dc 
Viet Nam. 

1 went aboard ship and to sick 
bay now - -this time as a patient. 
My monthly bout with malaria was 
on, and I had a temperature of 104. 
When 1 reached the hospital in 
Japan, my colleagues (‘ ‘Where have 
you been, Dooley? ’ ’) were less inter¬ 
ested in my medal than in my intes¬ 
tinal parasites, which they said were 
the most interesting they’d ever 
seen. 

The U.S. Navy awarded me the 
Legion of Merit, and, after 1 had 
been patched up, told me to report 
to Washington. When I stopped at 


Pearl Harbour en route I was taken 
to the headquarters of Admiral Felix 
Stump, U.S. Commander in Chief 
in the Pacific, and asked to brief his 
staff on my experiences in Viet Nam. 
Although I had never seen so many 
brass hats assembled before, I talked 
for an hour. Then, at the insistence 
of one of the admirals, I spoke for 
30 minutes more about the construc¬ 
tive things we might do in the re¬ 
maining free areas of South-East 
Asia. My words may have been 
brash, but they came from the heart. 
And I knew they couldn’t bust a 
medical officer any lower than 
lieutenant, junior grade! 

Afterwards, a very spit-and- 
polish young officer. Ensign Potts 
(I’ve changed his name), intro¬ 
duced himself as my ‘‘aide.’’ "The 
Admiral has ordered VIP treatment 
for you while you’re in Pearl Har¬ 
bour, sir," he said. "I’m supposed 
to see that you get it. ’ ’ 

h'nsign Potts baffled me. He sa¬ 
luted me every time I turned 
round. When we got into "my” 
staff car, I would invite him to sit 
with me. "Thank you, sir," he’d 
say—and climb in with the driver. 

Well, if I was a VIP, I would use 
my VIP pnvileges. "Mr. Potts," I 
said, "there’s a sailor somewhere in 
this yard—^Norman Baker. I think 
he’s aboard the Philippine Sea. 
Have him in the lobby of the Royal 
Hawaiian in the morning. Don’t 
mention my name—just ‘the Ad¬ 
miral's orders'." Potts gave me an 
icy stare and said,"“Aye, aye, sir." 
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Next morning 1 was in the lobby 
waiting for the fun. A bewildered 
Baker, looking very smart in clean 
whites, came through the door. 
"Over here, sailor!” I called. He 
looked, and then let out a yell. 
"Eeyowl . . . Dooley , . . beg par¬ 
don, Doctor Tom . . . sir—^you sure 
look like hell!” Then we forgot rank 
and fell on each other’s necks. 

We enjoyc‘d the best the Royal 
Hawaiian had to offer that day, and 
talked for hours about what seemed 
like the distant past, and about the 
shoeshine Ixiys and Madame Ngai 
and Lia and the kids. Then we 
raised a final glass to an undying 
friendship, (iood old Baker! 

Baker was really assigned to me 
as an interpreter, but he became an 
excellent medical orderly. Like so 
many of the 15,000 officers and 
sailors of Admiral Sabin’s task 
force, Baker was resourceful, stead¬ 
fast and never ran out of genuine 
compassion. Some days my Irish 
personality would have me wallow¬ 
ing in despair. Baker always pulled 
me back. He would do any job 
allotted to him, no matter how dis¬ 
tasteful. And he would do it well. 
His sense of humour got him 
through, and frequently me too. The 
success of the operation owes much 
to that boatswain's-mate-become- 
medical-orderly, Norman Baker. 

But Ensign Potts was getting on 
my nerves. We were on our way to 
Hickham Air Force Base to get my 
number for the flight home. ”Mr. 
vPotts, get in the back,” I said. 


"That's an order.” He obeyed 
stiffly. 

“Potts, what the hell’s wrong 
with you—or with me? ’ ’ I asked. “I 
get along with mo.st people—but you 
baffle me. What gives?” 

“May I speak frankly, sir?” 

“Hell’s bells, yes!” 

He opened up. “Well, 1 can't go 
tor this hogwash you’re handing 
out,” he said. “All this love and al¬ 
truism and better understanding 
among people. That’s not the 
Navy's job. We’ve got military 
responsibilities in this cockeyed 
world. Big responsibilities. We've 
got to perffirm our duties without 
sentiment. That’s what we've been 
trained for. Love and kindness and 
clobbering over people is a job for 
preachers and old women.” 

He said a lot more that made me 
shudder. But at least he got it off his 
chest. I think we both felt better. 

Reunion in Hawaii 

I got my flight number and was 
pushing my way back through the 
crowded airport when I heard a 
high-pitched vtiice: “Chao Ong, 
Bac Sy My!” (Hi, American Navy 
Doctor!) Then a pair of strong arms 
wen around me, and a young Viet¬ 
namese was blubbering on my 
shoulder. About two dozen more 
gathered round and joined in the 
chorus. I noticed that they were all 
wearing the uniform of the Vietna¬ 
mese Air Force. 

“Don’t you remember me, Bac 
SyMy}” 
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Who could remember one from 
among those half-million faces? 
Then I noticed—the boy had no 
left earl I looked at the others 
and recognized the hideous scars 
wrought by Viet Minh cruelty and 
my own poor ineptness. 

**Of course, I remember!" I said. 
"You boys come from Bao Lac!" 
They told me that they were on their 
way to be trained as mechanics for 
the new Vietnamese Air Force. 

Quite a crowd had been attracted 
by this highly emotional scene. This 
was as good a time as any to begin 
"briefing" my fellow citizens. So I 
spoke up and told the onlookers 
what it was all about. I told them 
where I had come from, a little of 
what I had seen, and then I satis¬ 
fied their curiosity as to why some of 
these air cadets had only one ear 
apiece. When I finished 1 was chok¬ 
ing back the tears- -but there wasn’t 
a dry eye in the crowd. 

I turned and looked at Ensign 
Potts, and saw the tears running un- 
shamedly down his checks. "Mr. 
Potts!" I said. "Pull yourself to¬ 
gether, sir!" He came over, grinning 
through the tears, and wrung my 
hand. Ensign Potts had discovered 
the power of love. 

I learned that the Vietnamese ca¬ 
dets were caught in the inevitable 
foul-up. They had been on the field 
for d^ys with no one to look after 
them. Since they knew no English, 
diey had never found the mess hall, 

. and they were hungry. I sought out 
the U,S. Air Force officer in charge; 


May 

he just shrugged and told me the 
lads were due to leave on a flight that 
night. I told him I wanted to be put 
aboard the same plane. 

"Well, now, wouldn't that be 
nice, lieutenant^' ’ he sneered.' ‘That 
way you could get home a bit ahead 
of time, eh?" 

The Irish in me boiled, but it 
wasn’t necessary. Ensign Potts 
moved in with all guns blazing. 

"Sir, Dr. Dooley is Admiral 
Stump’s guest, and I have the au¬ 
thority to speak for the Admiral," 
he roared. "Th(‘ doctor can have 
anything he wants, including the 
Admiral’s own plane. Seems to me 
the least the Air Force can do is put 
him on that lousy flight! ’ ’ 

And the Air F'orce did. 

Old Dr. Dooley Speaks 

The big Constellation was filled 
with soldiers, sailors and Marines, 
and—apart from the crew—I was 
the only officer aboaid. When we 
were airborne, I decided to have 
some fun. I stood up and told the 
men that they were in for a lecture, 
and that they’d have to listen be¬ 
cause there was no way of getting 
out of it at 10,000 feet. They all 
groaned. 

1 called up my 26 cadets one by 
one, and asked each to tell his stoiy 
while 1 translated. My captive audi¬ 
ence was entranced. Then I asked 
the cadets to sing some of their 
mountain songs. Tonkinese music is 
hauntingly beautiful, something like 
the ancient Hebrew liturgical chants. 
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The men listened with rapt atten¬ 
tion, and afterwards sang songs for 
tlic cadets. The Vietnamese loved 
“Shake, Rattle and Roll” the best. 
Translate that! 

That night, high over the Facilic, 
new bonds of friendship were 
foimecl whicli surmounted the bar¬ 
riers f»f language. When we hnally 
laine in over the (loUlen (late 
Bridge, in San hVaneisco, the Ameri¬ 
cans had given up their seats at the 
windrms to the Vietnamese and 
were excitedly trying to e.xplain the 
sights by gestures and sign language. 
And at Travis Air h'orce Base I 
watched them file off the plane, each 
sailor and Marine with a cadet in 
tow'. 

While 1 was on the West Coast, T 
derided to visit a school in San 
Diego. Its senior class had sent my 
refugees bundles of clothes, and 1 
wanted to thank the various people 
and organizations who had respond¬ 
ed to Operation Hat-in-Hand. Of 
course, that senior class was gone 
now. But the headmaster and teach¬ 
ers bii7//.ed round, and I found my¬ 
self scheduled to addn'ss the 
assembled classes of several San 
Diego schools. 

I looked out over that sea of young 
faces and felt older than Father 
Abraham. They were noisy children, 
dressed in faded blue jeans and 
leather jackets, some of the gals in 
full-blown sweaters and many of the 
boys with those long duckbutt hair¬ 
cuts. When I stepped out on the 
platform, wearing my uniform and 


ribbons, there was a bedlam of wolf- 
calls, whistles and stamping feet. 

They were tough, so I decided to 
shoot the works, I gave them the 
whole sordid story of the refugee 
camps, the Communist atrocities, 
the “Passage to l^'reedom” and the 
perilous future of southern Viet 
Nam. I talked for an hour. You 
could have heard a pin drop. 

When I finished, they asked ques¬ 
tions -earnest, intelligent questions 
that kept me on my bus. One little 
gill, who couldn’t have been more 
than 13, had to come out in front in 
order to ix* heard. She took a w'ad 
of gum from her mouth before ask¬ 
ing her question w'ith intense 
seriousness. 

“Dr. Dooley, what can we boys 
and gills really do to help improve 
the situation in South-East Asia?” 

Dear little girl, put back your 
gum, and don’t be ashamed. Your 
heart’s in the right place, I haven’t 
met a single person who hasn't 
asked something like that after hear¬ 
ing the facts. But it's a tough ques¬ 
tion to answer. 

We all want to help, but w’c don’t 
know how. I suppose we’re all like 
Ensign Potts more or less: we need 
only to glimpse the truth, and then 
the .scales fall from our eyes. Only 
then do we begin to realize the ex¬ 
tent of our obligations and oppor¬ 
tunities. We lose our inhibitions, and 
we’re no longer afraid to speak of 
love, compassion, generosity. Christ 
said it all in His greatest command¬ 
ment: “Love one another.” 





Does advertising raise 
standards of living? 


I F wc could go back to the past carrying 
our modern possessions with us. we 
might find that a (Grecian beauty would 
gladly exchange an Att ic vase for a radio¬ 
gram, and a Mogul 
emperor give a silken 
carpetfor a refrigerator. 

For though beautiful 
objects make life rich 
in any age, there is 
something also to be 
said for the useful 
things that enrich it 
%vith comfort and 
convenience. 

Modern science and 
industry offer the 
means of making life 
better and easier for 
millions of people — 
implements and ferti¬ 
lizers that produce 
more food from the 
land, machinery that 
' reduces human labour in manufacturing 
;the goods wc all nerd, rapid transport 
> ibr people, for food, for merchandise. 

• And there arc all the little things that 
'.make life pleasanter -'-sun-glasses and 
' K>ap powders, pocket lighters and safety 
^,fhizors, tinned fruit and fountain pens. 
But even by modern methods, many 
and useful articles cannot be 
^^KKlitced cheaply enough to enable 
^l^ple to buy them, unless they are made 
Ipumtityt by mass production. That's 


where advertising comes in. It tells 
everyone about these useful, desirable 
things : so that more people buy them, 
knowing that they can trust something 
oh which a manufac¬ 
turer openly stakes his 
reputation ; the pro¬ 
duction cost is lowered, 
and prices arc reduced 
as a result. Then still 
more people can af^rd 
to buy these desirable 
things. 

People iearn from 
advertisements about 
better equipment for 
their homes, their 
offices, their farms. 
Naturally and rightly, 
they want to raise their 
living standards. And 
when the' ^'omand is 
there, t^^/nes^i enter¬ 
prise will seek to supply 
it. Thus advertising not only spreads- 
news of better things, but actually helps 
industry to make them available more 
cheaply, to more people, so that they 
can live fuller, pleasanter lives. 

So it goes on, an endless chain of 
cause and eflect — benefiting every¬ 
one. And, because The- Reader’s 
Digest accepts only advertisers of repute, 
you can place extra reliance on the 
goods and services featured in its 
advertisement pages. * 
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The Symbol of 
SERVICE 
SUPER-POWER 


IN TEN short years, this syrn- 
bol has come to be recognised 
throughout India, as the symbol 
of service 

The reason is simple motor 
ists know the value of a 
Standard’ Battery, know tnat 
It will continue to serve then 
mile after mile, day after day 
month aftei month 

‘Standard’ Batteries are made 
the modern way. m a large 
modern factory employing more 
than 500 workers, their skill is 


backed at rvery stage by well 
equipped research laboratories 

Latest *know-how' 

Standard Batteries use the 
‘Icnow-how’ and exclusive 
patents of Messrs A B Tudoi 
of Sweden, one of the most 
experienced firms of battery 
makers in the world Choose 
Standard’ Batteries for your 
car or truck Reasonably priced 
sold and serviced all over the 
country 


STANDARD BATTERIES LIMITED 

irnrK«i« Street. Fort Bombay 
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Diem. - iLidlUC LOCM. 

'-HSCO 



Whether it is pulling molten metsl cars from 
furnace to furnice irinshipping ircn ore 
firom nilway y irds to rks nr moving i 
mass of hot mctil from the Blast {■uinai.cs 
tithe Duplex Plant speedy hiuli^e is in 
integial pn cess in the c ntinuuus production 
ot steel 

Fata Iron & Steel Co Ltd had the loiesight 
to appreciate the operation il advantige of 
the diesel electric over the steam locomotive 
for this import int opciatit n when in 1934 
they otdered a 30 ton GL diesel electric 
locomotive first of it kind to hive been 
shipped out of the U S A 


Usefulness his been pioved in service 
Tata s Steel experts have signified their 
confidence in General Electric by putting 
into service at Jimshedpur last yeir ten 
80 t in three 15 ton and fout 25 ton new 
diesel electric IiKom tises These provide 
m tive power tor increasing impoitant hsul 
tfi duty resulting from the programme fur 
the expansion of the steel plant 

i t HI Electric is proud of its reseireh 
en{. net ring experience and equipment being 
util ed n the sersice of India s largest steel 
plan to promote the country s industrial 
progress 
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Tnoti^ie^ knoMi 

— how vital It IS to choose a correct and 
reliable food for Baby. SO MUCH 
' DEPENDS ON IT. HEALTH AND 

HAPPINESS in childhood — success at 
school — success in after life — all these 
are founded on a sound constitution. 
There is no better basis on which the 
Mother can build her child for life than .. . 
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THREE TONS OF PROOF 

Champion Spark Plugs that Piarco Steel Plate 
Will Stand Up Best in Your Modem Engine 



Champion's 5-rib insulator won’t fail you 
by cracking or splitting 

A cracked insulator puts a cylinder 
out of service wastes from 12 to 25 
percent of >our power 

Because of its enormous strength. 
Champion’s exclusive S-nb insulatot 
possesses unequalled resistance to 
cracking or sphtting 

Don’t let a cracked insulator rob your 
engme of power and waste expensive 
fuel Insist on Champion Spark Plugs 
with the exclusive S~rih insulator . , . 

wna^At/Af* 

makeofcar CHAMPION 
you drive. L--— 

LOOK FOR THC S RISC 


CHAMPION 


Under 6850 lb« pressure a 
Champion 5 rib insulator 
pierces quarter inch steel 
plate, doesn’t crack or split 



Tim Flock, 1955 Champion U S Na> 
tional Association for Stock Car Rac¬ 
ing, says *T’ve given Champions the 
worst kind of punishment in many 
stock car races and they have never 
let me down<” 


CMAMPION SPASK nue COMPANY ENOLANO USA, CANADA AUSTRALIA IRELAND FRANCE 
$ 
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How you can protect your family 
from tuberculosis 


OVER 2300 years ago, Hippocrates immunity against tuberculosis 
described tuberculosis as the most To d^ect: The tuberculin test de- 

prevalent fatal disease of his time. temnnes whether a person has ever had 

tuberculosis However, this test does 
Tuberculosis is still prevalent—over not differentiate between active and 

50 mdlion people have tuberculosis ,Mcfive tuberculosis infecUons 
But today, tuberculosis can be cured—if cTiest X-rays are even more un¬ 
discovered e»r(y enough. Its most com- portant in the detection of tuberculosis, 

mon target IS the lung—and mortalities x-rays show how mudi damage 

from this form of tuberculosis have de- infection has caused, and whether 

dined 50%. And here's why doctors or not it m still active—c^en/biig^^re 

and public health workers now have outward syngitoms of tuberculosis ap- 
weapons to hdp prevent, detect and These symptoms ate not obvious 

coifi6ar this disease. —like a rash. A person can have 

To pnvcat: BCG —a vaccu^ to tuboculosis for months before suspect- 
raise resistance to tuberculosis—is be- mg sometfamg is wrong. By the tune 
lieved to give three to five years of symptoms do appear—the disease has 

d 



usually progressed so far that it*s more 
difficult to control. A yearly chest 
X-ray helps avoid this risk. 

To combat: Doctors now have new 
drugs like streptomycin, PAS (para- 
amino-salicylic acid) and isonicotinic 
acid hydrazid which help check the 
spread of tuberculosis germs and local¬ 
ize the disease in certain cases. 

Making news, too, is “wedge-resec¬ 
tion*’ surgery which now enables sur¬ 
geons to cut out httle wedge-shaped 
sections of diseased tissue instead of 
removing a whole lung, or a great 
part of it. 

With these medical advances, doc¬ 
tors can now provide better treatment 
for their tubmculosis patients. Today, 
early diagnosis and prompt treatment 
help many patients return to their 
homes and jobs with renewed health. 

You can help protect your family 
from tuberculosis 

by following simple precautions 

Beware of tubmvulosis germs. Tuber¬ 
culosis is not inherited but it is highly 
contagious. This disease tends to “run 
in families” because the close contacts 
of home life make it easy for germs to 
spread. The coughing and sneezing of 
a tuberculous person passes on germs 
to others. Unpasteuiized or unproc¬ 
essed milk; unsteiiUzed dishes and lin¬ 
ens used a tuberculous person can 
also spread tuberculosis germs. 

If any member of your family shows 
symptoms of tuberculosis^ it is vitally 
inufmtmt that he, and the rest of your 
family, visit a doctor or public health 
clinic right away. 

Watch out for “carriers.” Thousands 
walk around with tuberculosis and don't 
know it. Such a person is a danger to 
everyone around him. If you know any¬ 
one with symptoms that may indicate 
tuberculosis, urge him to see a doctor. 


AdttertUtmtnt 



Have a regular medical check-up in¬ 
cluding chest X-rays. Rem^nber, an 
X-ray can detect the presence of tuber¬ 
culosis before symptoms appear. And 
whoi tuterculosis is discovered early 
enough —it can usually be cured. 

Tuberculosis symptoms are seldom 
dramatic. Warning signs like these 
should be checked: 

• a tired, run-down feeling 

• chest pains and palpitation 

• afternoon fever 

• poor appetite, chronic indigestion 

• excessive night perspiration 

• steady loss of weight 

• persistent cough, hoarseness 

The best defence against tuberculosis is 
to keep your family healthy. Make sure 
they eat a variety of essential foods; 
use pasteurized milk; get adequate 
fresh air, sunshine, plenty of sleep and 
rest; have yearly medical examinations, 
including chest X-rays. Make an ap¬ 
pointment with your doctor or public 
health clinic today. 
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SARABHAI CHEMICALS 
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aRE OF THE TEETH IS 
EASIER IF YOUR TOOTH¬ 
BRUSH IS KEPT IN GOOD 
CONDITION. YOU’LL GET 
LONG, HARD SERVICE 
FROM YOUR ’WISDOM’ 
TOOTHBRUSH BY 
FOLLOWING THESE 
SIMPLE RULES ... 


Uu hikeumtn naiii 
to tlean youi loofh- 
hni\/t, never leallv 
hot warei Soaking 
watet v^atps 
the hm\h-hiad ami 
loosens the tufts 


Keep your teeth healthy—clean 
them with Wisdom night ond morn¬ 
ing! Wisdom is designed to moke 
cleaning easy. Its short brush-head 
and curved handle help you to reach 
all owkward corners; its springy 
nylon tufts penetrate every crevice. 
Use Wisdom—the 'CORRECT- 
SHAPE Toothbrush’! 

V^sdoin 

THE LONG-LASTING 
TOOTHBRUSH 


Visit your 
Dentist at 
regular 
intervals 



if It I (It ailing 
SOU! ttitli iinsi 
your tootlihiusli 
laiefulh amt 
hang it oi stand 
It up to di I This 
helps to ktip tin 
tufts Jn m and 
I esdient 


It s lealh best to 
base two tooth- 
blushes and use 
them alternately 
In this nay you get 
long»i and bettei 
fMit ftom each 
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The perfect timepiece for men of action 



Self-winding, waterproof, dustproof, antimagnetic, shock-protected. 
Available in Staybrite steel, 14 and 18 carat gold. 


O Tested by 32,000 air pilots the accuracy and sturdiness of this 
all over the world, the watch have amazed the most exact- 
Seamaster has conquered the haz< ing experts. That is why the Brit- 
ards of timekeeping accuracy. ish Government has selected 

In steaming tropical heat, freezing Omega as Official Suppliers to the 

arctic cold and dusty desert winds British Navy, Army and Air Force. 

O M E 
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S the niefist waij of 
^' eating milk... 

Brown & Poison 

FLAVOIFRED CORNFLOUR 

Chilciicn love the taste ot Blown & Poison 
I lavoured Cornfioui — tor Blancmange 
One ol the simplest ways of getting them to 
take all the iich, natural goodness of fresh milk 
Ftve temptuiK flavours Vanilla, Raspberry, 
Caramel, Strawberry and Pineapple. 
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CORN PRODUCTS CO. (INDIA) LTD 



Bombay-1 - Calcutta-1 




If itQ value qou 
want for evevij 
rupee qou spend 
buq the mW 

GEVABOX 

for Rs.29/- 


ROBUST 

A smart. wcll«finished, strongly 
made camera of all-metal con¬ 
struction The Gevabox gives 8 
exposures of the convenient 2^ 
X 3i' size. 


EASY FILM CHANCING 

On sliding open the locking 
button on the lid the catch of the 
film holder comes out automati¬ 
cally Nothing could be simpler 
You no longer have to ask your 
dealer to load your camera for 
you 


SNAPSHOTS AND TIME 

Shutter speeds of I/SO and l/lOO 
seiond 

In addition there is a ‘B’ setting 
foi t me exposures There is also 
1 tripod bush 


A DIRECT VISION 

eye Vvelled viewfinder 

whi«.h permits upright and hori¬ 
zontal pictures You can see the 
subject clearly, and a gentle pres¬ 
sure on the shutter release beside 
the viewfinder takes your pic¬ 
ture For time exposures you can 
use a cable release 

SYNCHRONISED FOR 
FLASH 

So that you can take pictures in 
wet weather or in sunshine, in 
winter or in summer, indoors or 
out of doors, in the daytime or 
at night 


THE FINE LENS 

(Fixed Focus) ft 2 stops f/ll 
f/16 









Allied Photographics private Limited 

Kiiteri luildlni lamcliedil Tata Read, Bomkair It 


Listen to API's * PHOTO-MELA' on Radio Ceylon (41 meter band) every Thursday at 8.00 p.m. 
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One pair of eyes for 
a lifetime 


EYES ARE IRREPLACEABLE. It is essential to give them 
constant care and to guard them against their hvc chief enemies - 
dmi^ smokCi glare, heat and germs. 

A regular Optrcx eye bath will protect your eyes and keep them 
clear and healthy. Optrex tones up the tiny eye muscles and acts 
not only on the eye itself but also on those worry lines around the 
eyes. Make Optrex a habit— your eyes will look and feel so much 
better. 

Use the special Optrex eye bath given free with every bottle. It 
allows Optrex to soothe and massage the entire eye surface and the 
surroundmg tissue. 


Optrex 




Whmthmr you woar glastos or hot, havo your myot 
oxamlnod at In^rvah by a quoliflod praetittonor. 
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This IS not an abstract design m an Art Class. It is 
one of the chemist’s symbols for the structure 
of hydrocarbons. And hydrocarbons arc the most 
important ingredients in oil—that vital fluid 
on which India depends so much for the progress 
of industry, transport and agriculture. 

In the Assam Oil Company, chemists, physicists 
and geologists are engaged all the time on 
research, helping to find new sources of oil, devising 
more efficient and more economical methods 
of refining oil and discovering new uses for oil. 

The results of such research mean that more and more 
of the oil and oil products which are needed for our 
expanding economy come direct from India's own oilfields. 
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Burmah Group 
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MORE FAMIEIFS USE BRVICREEM 
THAN *Nr OTHER HAIRDRESSING 
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The Case of 
the Chinese Kidnapping 

By Kurt Smger 


E Chinese are not barbar 
lans, you know/' said 
the urbane gentleman in 
a mandarin gown The proper 
formalities will be observed Inrst 
the tnal and then the beheading " 
The words were spoken on a 
Monday morning in Oitober, 1896, 
to a young student held eaptive in 
the Impenal Chinese Legation in 
London The young man was not 
afraid to die He had known that 
his acts in his native China were a 
crime under an absolutist govern¬ 
ment But to be trapped ignobly, 
half a world away, was anothei 
matter Listenmg to the noises of 

ViFNNABORN Kuft Singer, author of 17 
books, lit an authority on espionage During 
the war he edited a newspaper which was 
unuggled frcnn Sweden into Germany, 
Norway and Denmark 


tht < it\ outside his hi avily barred 
window, he wondered how soon his 
friends. Dr and Mrs Canthe, would 
reali/t that he was missing 

Dr Jamts Canthe had fomierly 
bien head of the medical college in 
Hong Kong, where the young man 
had been his student The acquaint¬ 
ance was renewed shortly after the 
student's amval in London and at 
the Canthe home that evening there 
had been much to talk about On 
hearing of the young man's political 
activities which had forced him to 
flee his country, Dr Canthe looked 
grave "We don't live far from the 
Impenal Chmese Legation," he 
said "You'd better give that place 
a wide berth " 

The newcomer had not taken the 
warning too senously He might be 
wanted as a political insurgent back 

17 
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in China, but as a student in the 
great city of London he felt safe. So 
on a Saturday morning about a 
week later, on his way to visit the 
Cantlics, he had been unwary when 
a Chinese approached and with a 
polite smile asked what part of 
China he came from. 

"Canton," the student replied. 

"That makes us compatriots. 1, 
too, am from Canton," said the 
other. As they strolled on together, 
chatting in Cantonese, suddenly 
two other Chinese joined them and 
at once all pretext of politeness was 
dropped. The young man was seized 
by the anns and steered round the 
corner to an imposing building 
where a door opened as though they 
were expected. He knew without a 
doubt that he was a captivi' in the 
Imperial Chinese Legation. 

From a tiny window of the small 
third-floor room in which he was 
locked, all he could see were roof¬ 
tops and fog. Then the door was 
unbolted and a tall, white-haired 
Englishman entered. As the prisoner 
later learned, he was a Uw'yer serv¬ 
ing the Chinese Government. "My 
dear young man," he began, "you 
arc now on Chinese territory. To all 
intents and purposes you arc in 
China, under Chinese law'. May I 
have your name ? ’' 

The exile gave his name. 

The Englishman smiled. "We 
know better. Your name is Sun 
Wen. As Sun Wen, in China, you 
drew up a petition calling for wide¬ 
spread political reform and sent it 


June 

to the Emperor. You have dis¬ 
pleased your Emperor and your 
government. We have been ordered 
to detain you, to await the Em¬ 
peror’s personal wishes." 

After the lawyer left, carpenters 
installed a second lock on the cap¬ 
tive's door, and two guards were 
posted to stand a 24-hour watch. 
That such an abduction could be 
carried out so smoothly on a Satur¬ 
day morning in the heart of l.ondon 
seemed incredible. 

The next morning the student had 
a visit from the man who had hnst 
stopped him in the street. He iden¬ 
tified himself as Tang, a secretary 
of the T^egation. "All arrangements 
have been made for your return to 
China,” Tang said. 

He seemed not at all averse to dis¬ 
cussing the details. "A freighter of 
the Glen Line is w’aiting for you at 
London docks. It will sail a week 
from tomorrow' for Canton, where 
your execution will take place. We 
shall have no trouble in pacifying 
you anrl transfer!ing you to the 
•»hip, when* you will be put in 
chains." 

"Without a trial, I suppose," the 
prisoner said dryly. 

It was then that the official had 
observed urbanely, "First the trial 
and then the beheading." 

As the da)« went by the young 
man tried to reach the outside world. 
He wrote notes on bits of paper and 
threw them out of the window, hop¬ 
ing that passers-by would find them. 
But one was spotted by the Legation 
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guards; wooden boards were then day olf, a Saturday, to deliver it. 
fastened over his windows. For the Cantlies, the letter came 

He had one last chance—to ap- like a thunderbolt. Unversed in kid- 
peal to the English servants who nappings, Dr. Cantlie nonetheless 
appeared daily to clean his room knew he had to do something quick- 
and bring him food. They never ad- ly. He decided his best course was to 
dressed him, but one of them, whose go to Scotland Yard. The officers 
name was Edward Cole, had a syni- there were polite, but they believed 
pathetic face. So one morning the Cantlie to be a crank. They would, 
prisoner spoke to him. "I am a refu- tlu’y assured him, report the matter 
gee from China. I belong to a politi- to their superiors. That was as far as 
cal party that wants good govern- it went. 

rnent and democratic freedom for Cantlie had learned from Cole 
all in China, as you have it in Eng- that the prisoner was to be shipped 
land. 1 am being held here under liome on Tuesday. It was Sunday 
duress. My life is in youi hands. If morning now, and C'antlie realized 
the proper authorities were informed ihat left him only 48 hours more in 
of my confinement, I would be which to a<'t. 

saved. Otherwise I will be sent to In desperation he went straight to 
China and beheaded.'’ the horeign Office. But the duty 

With the calm impersonality of clerk regretfully informed him that 
the perfect servant. 

Cole finished sweep¬ 
ing the room and 
left. But, coming in 
that evening with a 
scuttle of coal, he 
pointed towards it 
and left. Among the 
coal was a scrap of 
paper. It read: “I am 
willing to take a letter 
to one of your 
friends." 

With a stub of pen¬ 
cil, on an old visiting 
card, the prisoner 
wrote an appeal for 
help to Dr. Cantlie. 

Cole waited until 
two days later, his 
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no action could be taken on a Sun¬ 
day. He would report the matter to 
higher authorities the next morning. 
This was a delicate matter involv¬ 
ing foreign relations, diplomatic im¬ 
munities and international law. 

Dr. Cantlie then tried to round up 
some private detectives to help him, 
but their offices were closed. He 
went back to Scotland Yard and to 
the local police—all to no avail. 

All Dr. Cantlie's efforts had 
failed. But he persisted. Early the 
next morning he engaged detectives 
to watch the Chinese Legation day 
and night, and to keep watch on 
every outgoing vessel bound for 
China. Then he went back to the 
Foreign Office, where he told his 
story again. Officials pointed out 
that the only evidence was the 
alleged prisoner’s own note claim¬ 
ing that he had been kidnapped. If 
they were to take action it would be 
most legrettable, diplomatically 
speaking, if the whole thing turned 
out to be a hoax. The Foreign Office, 
however, asked Scotland Yard to 
invc.stigate whether the Chinese 
l.egation had chartered a ship. 

Gotland Yard now worked fast. 
The answer came promptly. The 
Glen Line had a charter for a ship 
due to leave on Tuesday: to trans¬ 
port a mixed cargo to China—and 
one passenger. 

On October 22 a writ of habeas 
corpus was requested on behalf of 
the unknown prisoner. Fortunately, 
as it turned out, the Old Bailey 
judge before whom the application 


was made refused to grant it. This 
brought the Press into the fight. The 
Globe printed Cantlie's story—and 
that was the turning point. 

Reporters turned up at the 
Chinese Legation, where the urbane 
Tang assured them that the story 
was a hoax. But the reporters 
warned him that if the prisoner were 
not released within a day thousands 
of Londoners would storm the 
l.egation and free the hostage. Edi¬ 
torials appeared in many papers, 
waxing indignant at the uncivilized 
breach of international law by the 
Imperial Chine (lovcrnmcnt. By 
the next day, October 23, the inci¬ 
dent hacl reached the highest level; 
Lord Salisbury, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, issued a note of protest to the 
Chinese Minister demanding the im¬ 
mediate release of the prisoner. 

Two hours later Legation guards 
led the prisoner downstairs into a 
small reception room. Waiting for 
him were hi.s good friend Dr. Cant¬ 
lie, Inspector Jarvis from Scotland 
Yard and an official from the 
Foreign Office. As the four men 
walked out of the Legation, a great 
cheer went up from the huge crowd 
which had massed. 

After a visit to Scotland Yard and 
a happy dinner at the Cantlie home, 
the young Chinese wrote a letter of 
gratitude to every London news¬ 
paper. No editor could know that 
this letter was written by the man 
who was later to become the first 
president of the Republic of China. 

The signature wasf Sun Yatsen. 



The amazing story of nature’s built-in refrigeration plant 


Your Body's Wonderful Cooling System 



By Ruth and Edwatd Brecher 
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EFRiGERAiiON en¬ 
gineers are justly 
proud of the eflR- 
cient air-conditioning 
'units they have de¬ 
veloped. But more 
amazing still are the 
cooling units whicli 
nature has built into 
our bodies—units so 
efficient that a man can survive in a 
240*’ oven that would cook a steak 
placed beside him. 

Summer and -winter your body 
acts as a furnace, burning food to 
produce energy and heat. This cre¬ 
ates a problem in temperature con¬ 
trol—^how to preserve a balance be¬ 
tween heat production and heat 
loss, in relation to the surrounding 
atmosphere? 

Laboratory experiments show 
that the average unclothed male, 
l 3 nng relaxed, maintains an effort¬ 
less heat-balance as long as the 
external temperature stays between 
82® and 88®. Dr. Eugene DuBois, 


at the Russell Sage Institute of 
Pathology, calls this the “masculine 
omfort zone.” When active and 
clothed, a man produces more heat 
and loses lcs.s—which explains why 
his comfort zone is about 70". 

Women have a somewhat wider 
coniiort zone. Most women usually 
have a thicker layer of fatty insula¬ 
tion than men, and hence are more 
comfortable in cooler temperatures. 
And the chemical processes which 
convert food into heat slow down in 
most women as the temperature 
rises into tlie 80’s, hence they 
remain cooler. 

When the outside temperature 
rises above the comfort zone, re¬ 
markable changes occur in the 
human skin. The changes are made 
possible by the rich network of blood 
vessels embedded in and im¬ 
mediately under the skin. In cold 
weather these blood vessels are con¬ 
tracted and little or no blood flows 
through them to bring heat to the 
surface. But as the air becomes 
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warmer—or as excess heat is gene¬ 
rated inside the body—the blood 
vessels open up and begin to func¬ 
tion like the radiator on a car. 
Warm blood, carrying excess heat 
from muscles and internal organs, 
flows through them and is cooled. 

Other changes occur. Fluids 
stored in your organs and tissues 
seep back into the blood stieam, in¬ 
creasing the quantity of blood avail¬ 
able for cooling. Your heart beats 
faster, speeding the circulation of 
the blood and increasing the effi¬ 
ciency of the blood-skin cooling 
system. 

How does your body know when 
to make the necessary heating and 
cooling adjustments.-^ Dr. James 
Hardy explains it this way: Built in¬ 
to your body are four separate sets 
of thermometer-like devices, two for 
measuring heat and two for cold. 
Two sets are embedded in your 
skin, where extremely sensitive 
nerve-endings signal changes in 
skin temperature as small as a 
thousandth of a degree. The otlier 
sets, located in your brain, react to 
changes in blood temperature. 

Nerves from all four sets of 
thermometers lead to a regulatory 
centre near the point where your 
spinal cord enters the brain. Con¬ 
tinuous temperature readings from 
your skin and brain come to this 
centre and from it emerge orders 
demanding changes in your rate of 
heat production and blood circula¬ 
tion. 

The blood-skin system works 
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when the air is cooler than the skin. 
When the air is warmer, the body 
has another means of cooling itself: 
the evaporation of sweat, which car¬ 
ries off the heat. (Sweat is a scien¬ 
tific term for what polite people call 
perspiration.) Profuse sweating is 
a method of cooling peculiar to 
huniaii beings and horses— even 
apes and monkeys lack it. 

The Russell Sage Institute laboia- 
tf)iy studied a boy who was born 
without sweat glands. Whenever 
the temperature rose into the 90’s, 
he ran a fever. "He could play 
active games," Dr. DuBois says, 
"only if water w'as sprayed on his 
shirt. The resulting evaporation 
cooled him." 

The capacity of human sweat 
glands is almost incredible. You can 
sweat as much as a quart and a 
half, per hour, for five or six hours, 
provided you drink plenty of water. 
How much sweat is evaporated 
from your skin depends in part on 
the relative humidity. Dry or 
"thirsty" air picks up the moisture 
from your skin rapidly, and you 
have little trouble keeping cool. 
Here a remarkable property of air 
-erv^'s you in good stead: the 
Warner the air, the more moisture 
it will hold. Air saturated with water 
vapour at 70*^ becomes thirsty again 
when warmed to 90° or 100°. 

Dr. Sid Robinson and his asso¬ 
ciates at Indiana University have 
carefully measured the importance 
of relative humidity in hot weather. 
They found that when the air was 
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dry, student volunteers could per¬ 
form heavy labour for six hours at 
a stretch at 122'^. In humid air the 
same work quickly exhausted them 
if the mercury rose above 90”. 

When you are working or playing 
out of doors in the sun during hot 
spells, a white jersey or tennis shirt 
is likely to be cooler than no shirt 
at all. It gets soaking wet, thus dis¬ 
tributing the cooling evaporation, 
and it reflects some of the sun’s light 
and heat away from your body. 
Thus the tennis player who keeps 
his shirt on is not only being modest 
and avoiding severe sunburn, he is 
al'O increasing the efliiciency of his 
cooling .system. 

In temperate climates, few people 
sweat except during the summer 
months; thus their sweating mech¬ 
anism becomes rusty with di.susc. 
That is why the first few days of 
hot weather are the most uncom¬ 
fortable. Sweat may pour from the 
forehead and a few other places, but 
this "spotty’’ sweating is inefficient. 
Later on, sweating becomes more 
general, and discomfort decreases 
proportionally. 

What is the highest temperature 
the human body can survive? Dr. 
Craig Taylor and W. V. Blockley of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles have collected examples 
which come close to duplicating the 
experiences of Shadrach. Mcshach 
and Abednego who walked in the 
fiery furnace. One kiln technician 
stated that he is often exposed for 
two or three minutes to a tempera¬ 


ture of 250”; on several occasions 
he weathered exposures of 500”. A 
plastics engineer spends ten minutes 
out of every 30 in an oven at 200”. 
In their own engineering labora¬ 
tories, Blockley and Taylor subject¬ 
ed two volunteer undergraduates to 
high ternpeiatures as part of a U.S. 
Air r'orce research project. Both 
students stayed for more than an 
hour at 140” with no ill effect, and 
one stayed for 26 minutes at 240”. 
(A thick steak in an oven at 240” 
will be ready to eat in 26 minutes.) 
J he students’ rectal temperature 
never rose above 101.1". Sweating 
kipt them relatively cool inside. 

Incidentally, the notion of a tem¬ 
perature of 98.4" as "nonnal" is a 
mytii, conjured up by early makers 
of clinical thermometers. "In place 
of the arrow pointing to 98.4”, ther¬ 
mometers should Ire redesigned to 
show a broad 'normal range’ from 
97.2^ to 99.5”,’’ says Dr. DuBois. 
"Such thermometers would save 
worried mothers many a sleepless 
night, and tired doctors many an 
unnecessary call.” (Oral tempera¬ 
tures averaged 1.2” lower than rec¬ 
tal temperatures.) 

The body’s last line of defence 
against heat is panting. While pant¬ 
ing is a highly efficient cooling sys¬ 
tem for dogs, it is a danger signal in 
human beings. If you find yourself 
panting from heat (not exercise), 
lie down in the shade and cool off. 

How can you help your own body 
to stay comfortable and healthy 
when the mercury soars? 
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(1) Drink plenty of liquids, so 
that you'll have plenty of moisture 
for sweating. Don't rely on thirst as 
a guide; it sometimes laf^ ochind 
need. Drinks may be either cold or 
warm. 

(2J Increase your salt intake to 
replace salt lost through sweating. 

(3) Relax; the amount of heat 
you produce depends on your mus¬ 
cular activity. 

(4) Use fans to circulate air in¬ 
doors, but don't sleep with a fan 
aimed directly at your body. Place 
the fan, tilted upward, at the foot of 
the bed. 

(5) The sweat glands of babies 
and small children have limited 


capacity; youngsters therefore are 
more vulnerable to heat exhaustion. 
Ill very hot weather, if children are 
fretful, keep their heads moist by 
covering them with a wetted cap or 
handkerchief. (Keeping your own 
hair wet is a good idea, too.) 

(r>) Avoid too much exposure to 
the sun at one time; it can lead to 
sunstroke. (Older people and those 
who have been ill should be especi¬ 
ally careful about over-exposure.) 
Be alert for symptoms of approach¬ 
ing heat prostration: dizziness, 
faintness, weariness and nausea. 
When these occur, it's time to call 
a halt. Get out of the sun, relax and 
sponge yourself with cool water. 


Critics in the Home 


’’Parsifal is the kind of opera that 
starts at six o’clock,” wrote music 
critic David Randolph, "and after it 
has been going three hours you look 
at your watch and it says 6.20.” 

—Quoted b\ C hfton Fadiman, 
rke Antenean Treasury (Harper) 

Clifton Fadiman, reviewing an 
autobiography: "As far as I can see 
the book has only one defect poor 
choice of subject matter.” 

George Kaufman characterized a 
stage personality as "the most pains¬ 
giving director in the New York 
theatre. ’’ -Bennett Cerf 

Christopher Fry, commenting on 
an actor's performance in one of his 
plays: "His pauses are no longer preg¬ 


nant—they're practically in labour.” 

—Harold Chimian, quoted by I^eonard Lyons 

In the New York Times, TV critic 
Jack Gould reported: "The Kraft 
Television Theatre presented three 
thoroughly appetizing specialities last 
night, and no doubt viewers differed 
in their preferences. 

"Via the facilities of Channel 4, 
ihere was offered initially a two-min¬ 
ute y'pectacle in colour in which the 
tomatoes and macaroni and cheese 
were outstanding. 

"The second instalment featured 
cheese slices arranged like the spokes 
ot a wagon wheel. 

"For the finale there was de luxe 
mustard dressing. 

"The play? No." . 



Thanks to modern logging methods, the 
Imge timber forests of America are being 
conserved and replenished 


What’s New 


IN THE Woods P 



Hy Wolfgang Langewiesche 

I" HE RICHEST staiKl of timber in the United 
i States is in Washington and Oregon. On 
steep mountainsides that slope down h’warcls 
the Pacific, grows the great Douglas fir. Only 
the redwood and the giant sequoia are bigger. 
There are millions of acres of Douglas lir in 
the north-western states, owned about equally 
by the U.S. (iovernrnent and by private lum¬ 
ber and paper companies. They are still cut¬ 
ting virgin forest. And they'll still be cutting 
virgin forest 60 to 90 years from now! 

I went into those woods to see what’s new. 
Logging, I found, has changed in the past .^0 
years. The lumber camp is f)n its way out. The 
mighty lumberjack, now called a logger, lives 
in town with his wife, and commutes into the 
forest by bus. (ione is “skid row,” with its 
saloons and dance halls where men used to 
blow off steam after months in the woods. 

Gone is the sound of the 
mighty axe. 

Instead you hear the angry 
buzz, like a bee in a bottle, 
of the power saw. Gone, just 
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about, is the glamorous art of float¬ 
ing logs downriver to the sawmill. 
Gone is the logging railway. To re¬ 
place it, the logging companies have 
built motor roads, a whole vast sys¬ 
tem running high up the slopes 
where timber used to be inacces¬ 
sible. 

These roads are not on any maps. 
During much of the year they are 
closed to the public. To see the mod¬ 
ern woodsmen at work, you get into 
a van with a logging boss and drive 
up those roads, right into the 
clouds. This forest is on the slopes 
of Mt. St. Helens, a smaller sister of 
Mt. Rainier. You don’t see much 
per hour, except sceneiy studded 
with Christmas trees. Men work in 
little groups of twos and fours, a 
mile or ten miles apart. At first 1 
had difficulty in spotting the men, 
tiny figures dwarfed by outsized 
trees. Then I saw the glistening of 
an aluminium helmet, a thin blue 
bit of smoke from a warming fire. 

What logging has lost in brawn, 
I found, it’s gained in brain. Any¬ 
body can fell a tree nowadays; with 
the power saw it doesn't need 
strength. All you do is cut a notch 
into one side—the “undercut." 
Then you start sawing on the other 
side, and presently the tree goes. 

But the trick is—don't break the 
tree. If it’s in one piece, the sawmill 
can get out the high-priced cuts: 
long beams, or vertical-grained 
wood for stairs, or (best of all) deck 
planking for ships. But if you fell 
the tree across a log, a ravine or 
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hummock, it shatters, and some of 
it is then only good for pulpwood. 
So the expert woodsman picks the 
right spot, and lays the tree right on 
it. (To show off, he will put an 
empty crate on the ground and 
smash it with a tree!) The secret of 
control lies in aligning the undercut 
exactly. It is the hinge, so to speak, 
that swings the tree in the right 
direction. 

The fall of trees so tall is slow, 
majestic, terrible. First you hear 
the “holding wood" tearing, and it 
sounds like 500 pistols, shooting 
almost but not quite at once. Then 
the tree leans, very little at first. Up 
in the green ceiling your eye now 
picks out the victim's crown, mov¬ 
ing sideways. Then, as it picks up 
speed, you hear the rush of twigs 
and needles through the air, becom¬ 
ing almost a w'histle. 

The tree's centre of gravity is 
about one third up from the ground, 
so the top does not merely fall; it's 
w'hiplashed down, and hits with a 
thundering thump that makes the 
forest floor quake. F'or a long time, 
things keep coming through the air 
—a twig, a chunk of wood, a branch 
—slung up again from the ground 
in the commotion of the crash. Then 
it is quilt and you experience a feel¬ 
ing of sorrow. 

But can the harvester feel sorry 
for the wheat? “Harvest" is what 
they call this, in modem forests. 
They don't have a bad conscience 
when they, cut virgin forest down. 
A virgin forest is, of course, full of 
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d 3 nng and dead trees. It grows less 
wood per year than a young, man¬ 
aged forest would. It is less resistant 
to disease and pests. A forest, they 
keep telling you, ought to be a tree 
farm. Industrial foresters would 
like to “convert" all “old growth" 
into tree farms immediately, and 
thereby increase timber growth by 
bO per cent. 

Loggers out there have begun to 
operate their forests on “sustained 
yield": you cut no more each year 
than grows each year. In this way 
the big sawmills and pulpmills 
won’t nin out of wood, and the 
coinmiinities dependent on the mills 
don’t become ghost towns. Under 
a .special law goveniinent-owmed 
fore.st and private forest are now 
sometimes pooled, locally. They 
then work under a joint logging 
schedule to guarantee the wood 
supply. So will the virgin forest last 
into the next century, after that, 
“farmed" trees, second growth, 
will cany the load. 

The way you cut a forest deter¬ 
mines how it will grow back. Seed¬ 
lings of some trees will grow in their 
parents' shade. Seedlings of other 
trees need full sunlight. The Doug¬ 
las fir won’t grow in the shade. To 
reproduce it, you “clear-cut"; on 
100 acres or so, everything goes. 

It looks horrible! The amputated 
stumps, the chunks of wa.ste wood 
strewn all over the place, the naked 
soil showing. This land looks 
finished. But it isn’t; in the end, the 
forest comes back. 


After the tree is felled comes 
“bucking" — cutting it up into 
transportable length (40 feet is 
about the longest). Today you do 
your bucking with the chain saw, a 
sdw-like blade five feet or so in 
length with a small petrol engine 
built into its handle. Just hold it 
against the wood and let it buzz and 
it melts right through a tree. 

Logging is dangerous. The logger 
needs eyes in the back of his head, 
plus a lot of judgment, or he gets 

the Fourth WorUl Forestn 
Tongres- held at Dehra Dun in 
S^'*pteTnbt r, 1954, Dr Paniabarao 
S Dessniukh, the Minister of Agn- 
i ulture told delegates that in 1950 
India ha<i wakeneii to the dangers 
of denuding the count! y of its, tree 
growth The inauguiation m that 
veai of the Van Mahotsava, or 
Festival of Trees, had brought an 
enthusiastic response, and he 
added “Dunng the last five years 
no lees than 120 million trees 
have been planted by the people." 

A comprehensive National 
Forest Policy w’as formed as part 
of the First Five Year Plan, and 
the Sccoml Five Year Plan, effec¬ 
tive from last April, includes pro¬ 
posals to increase the land under 
forest from 22 to 33 per cent of the 
country's area About 7,000 miles 
of forest roads are to be constructed 
or improved, while ten new season¬ 
ing plants arc to be established 
with the object of improving lesser 
known timbers and substituting 
them, where possible, for the more 
valuable types of w'ood. 
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hurt. T 5 T)ical accident: A log lies 
with one end slightly off the ground. 
A tree falls on that end. The log flips 
up, flics end-over-end and kills a 
man who thought he was out of the 
danger zone. His fault; he should 
have seen that this might happen. 

A logger often works inside a 
jackstraw puzzle. He pulls on log 
A, and this moves log B: B nudges 
C and starts it rolling; C rolls on 
him. Such dangers might be easy to 
see in a level factory yard, but these 
men work on steep slopes where 
the ground is often slippery with 
rain and half hidden by litter. 

There is no foreman to watch over 
you and keep you safe. You are on 
your own. Said a logging boss, ‘T 
can pick a man I want to hire by the 
way he walks in the woods. One 
man slips and stumbles and gets 
branches in his face—^you don't 
want him. He will get hurt. Another 
man moves easily," All loggers I 
saw had this in common- -they 
moved with great agility and grace. 
Today the good logger wears a hard 
hat, aluminium; his trousers are cut 
off short at the calf with no turn¬ 
ups, to keep him from getting his 
leg caught; and shoes with spikes, 
for walking on a log when it's wet. 

Tlie fellers and buckers leave a 
mountain.side strewn with logs. 
Next comes the "yarding." A new 
crew moves in to pull the logs to the 
road. Their tool: a sort of ski-tow 
that half lifts, half drags the logs 
by cable to a landing on the road. 
The logs slide more easily, and get 
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stuck less often, if the pull on them 
is upward as well as forward. To get 
this upward angle, loggers lop the 
top off a standing tree, stiffen the 
trunk with guy wires and string the 
cable over the top of this mast, 
called a "spar tree." 

Often the man in the cab of the 
winch can’t see the log he is to haul 
or the men who are hooking it on 
the cable. He goes by signals, longs 
and shorts on a whistle in his cab, 
which a signalman on the other end 
of the line toots by electrical push¬ 
button. And he also goes by judg¬ 
ment and feel—^he can sense the 
tension of the cable by the way it 
vibrates. Asked how he avoided 
pulling the wrong rope, a winch- 
man said: "How docs a pianist 
avoid hitting the wrong key?" 

At the other end, wliere the logs 
lie, the job is tough. To hitch a log 
to the tow cable they put a ‘ 'choker'' 
on it, a sling that is self-tightening 
as the strain increases. Then they 
scramble oat of the way. The log 
starts moving. It is a strangely ex¬ 
citing sight. The cable itself you 
hardly see. The log seems to thrash 
fO'Ward under its own power. 

[.uggers used to pick only the 
choice trees and leave everj^hing 
else It was wasteful, but wood was 
cheap and plentiful. Now wood has 
become valuable; you can't afford 
to leave it. What the sawmill can't 
use, the pulpmill can. Companies 
now send chunk insp)ectois round 
to see that nothing usable is left on 
the ground. «. 
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At the roadside a giant pair of ice 
tongs swings the logs on to a lony. 
The lorries are monsters; fully load¬ 
ed they weigh up to 100 tons. They 
are not allowed on public roads: 
they would crack the surface. They 
are also two to four feet broader 
than the highway code allows. 
Such a monster, ten-wheeled, conies 
down the long inclines slowly, trail¬ 
ing a cloud of steam. Its brakes arc 
watercooled; a jet of water plays on 
each hot brake drum and instantly 
boils away. 

Now that the tree is on its way to 
the mill, you come back to these 
roads as the most important new 
thing in the woods. Apart from their 
usefulness to logging, they make 
fire-fighting much more effective: 
you can now often drive right up to 
a fire while it is still small and attack 
it witli water, like a city fire brigade. 
Along one company's roads, huge 
tank trailers are parked here and 
there, full of water, ready to move 
into action. With the help of the 
logging road, fire has been pushed 
back to second rank among the 
enemies of the forest. It now does 
less damage than insect and fungus 
pests. 

At the bottom end of the forest, 
several logging roads come togeth¬ 
er at a railway line. Here, every 
few minutes, a lorry comes in; a 
crane lifts the wholc.load of logs off 
in one parcel, and sets it down on 
to a bogie. 

I reminded myself that each load 
of wood, as it came through here 


on its way to the mill, was this very 
minute being replaced by new 
growth, up there in the forest. 
Enough wood is cut in that particu¬ 
lar forest every day to build 1,000 
houses. Enough wood grows back 
in the rest of the forest area every 
day to replace what's Ixjen cut. That 
is the big news from the forests: 
when they cut trees now, they are 
no longer mortgaging the future. 

What is described here for the 
north-western area ot the United 
States is tiue all over the country. 
Everywhere logging has come out 
o^ the e-cploitation stage and sci¬ 
entific forestry is being practised, 
especially by the big pulp and paper 
companies that d(‘pend on the wood 
supply for sur\’ival. Eor 50 years 
we have heard about "vanishing 
forests. ’' Now the lumber compan¬ 
ies are growing as much wood as 
they are cutting. 

The evidence is in the trees them¬ 
selves. New England is going back 
to forest: New Hampshire was ap¬ 
proximately one-third covered with 
forest 50 years ago and is now two- 
thirds covered. Pennsylvania, 
heavily logged in the 70’s, and the 
Great Lakes, last region to be log¬ 
ged under the old "cut-out-and- 
move" system, seemed ruined at 
about the turn of the century. Now 
the second growth has come back 
every^vhere. Wherever trees will 
thrive at all the forest is on the in¬ 
crease. And more land will go back 
to timber, as more people discover 
that it pays to grow trees. 




New Nation in ^rica 


By John Gunther 


T he Sudan, newest country in the 
woild, sounds a note unlike any 
other I met on my tnp through 
Afnca -cl note of animation, of 
spontaneity and confidence. The 
country became independent, freed 
from its old ties to Bntain and 
Egypt, on Januaiy 1 of this year. It 
sparkles with zest to get ahead. I 
even heard a youthful Sudanese say, 
“Our country is going to be like the 
United States; we will try to com¬ 
bine here the best of both Afnca and 
Europe. We want more," he added, 
“than ]ust good roads, schools and 
hospitals. We want good films, too!“ 
Geographically, the Sudan is a 
kind of viaduct between Mediter- 


A famous American author remews 
the effects of Britain's tutelage in the 
former AnglO'hgyptian Sudan. This 
huge country, now independent of 
British and Egyptian control, ts 
eagerly trying its wings 

ranean Afnca and African Africa. 
It is <i vast land, almost four times 
the size of Texas (if anything can be 
four times the size of Texas), and 
has a populahon of ten million. 
Sudan means “land of blacks," but 
plenty of Sudanese are not very 
black. Most are of mixed Arab 
and Negro blood superimposed 
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upon an older Hamitic stock. 

The distinction is marked be¬ 
tween the urban population (about 
two million) and the tribesmen, 
largely illiterate, out in the desert 
and equatorial jungle. The towns¬ 
men, with their brittle veneer of 
Western education, dislike the no¬ 
madic tribesmen and call them sav¬ 
ages. But as a matter of fact many 
of these "savages" are superior to 
the people in the towns. They can 
be magnificent specimens physically 
and they have their own highly de¬ 
veloped standards of conduct and 
honour. And they have, by and 
large, a happy way of life. 

Some of the most famous tribes in 
Africa are Sudanese, like the Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies, so called by British 
soldiers because of their mops of un¬ 
ruly hair. There are about 820,000 
Dinkas and 350,000 Nuers, elabor¬ 
ately cicatrized with beads of scar 
tissue adorning their bodies. They 
have little political consciousness 
(so far) but immense racial pride. 
Male Dinkas may occasionally be 
seen near Khartoum, although their 
natural habitat is far to the south¬ 
west. They are tall men who cus¬ 
tomarily, even today, go stark 
naked. 

In its desert regions the Sudan is 
one of the hottest places on the 
world's surface. Khartoum is the 
only city I have ever been in where 
I could feel heat from the street 
through the soles of my shoes. Other 
desert lands like Egypt and Libya 
have unpleasant winds, but nothing 


to match the haboob of the Sudan, 
which in June blows desert dust as 
black as an oil fire over the parched, 
quivering towns. 

The chief line of demarcation in 
the country is between north and 
«outh. The northerners, numbering 
around seven and a half million, are 
largely Arabic-speaking, Moslem by 
religion, and strongly under Eg)^)- 
tian cultural influence. They belong, 
in a rough manner of putting it, to 
the world of Europe. The two and a 
half million southern Sudanese are 
mo'stly darker-skinned, pagan (some 
have become Christianized in this 
century), and .speak their own Afri¬ 
can languages although many know 
pidgin Arabic or English. 

No country has been more a pris¬ 
oner of external forces than the Su¬ 
dan. In 1820 the Egyptian despot 
Mohammed Ali sent his armies 
into the country and conquered it. 
Thereafter Egyptian rule, which 
was unimaginably rapacious, sloth¬ 
ful and corrupt, lasted till the 1880's. 
About 1881 rose a corrosive prophet 
and warrior, the Mahdi (messiah), 
whose correct name was Moham¬ 
med Ahmed. He built up an army 
of dervishes and, in the name of 
Allah, fought a fierce rebellion 
against the Egyptians. 

Forced to their knees by this in¬ 
flammatory patriot, the £g 3 q)tianb 
turned for help to the British, who 
from 1882 onward were in military 
occupation of Egypt. After pro¬ 
longed vacillation the British Gov¬ 
ernment sent General Charles 
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George ("Chinese") Gordon to 
safeguard British invests and to 
superintend Egyptian withdrawal 
from the Sudan. Gordon was, how¬ 
ever, a cranky character and made 
his own policy. The Madhi's forces 
advanced on Khartoum and, after 
a long siege, took it in 1885. Gordon 
was killed by dervish spears on the 
steps of the palace that is now the 
seat of the new government, two 
days before a relief expedition 
arrived to save him. 

Thirteen years later the British 
took their revenge. In 1898 General 
Sir Horatio Kitchener (later famous 
as Lord Kitchener of Khartoum), 
commanding a mixed British and 
Egyptian force, wiped out the der¬ 
vishes once for all at Omdur- 
man. This was a battle in the 
grandest old style. The Anglo- 
Egyptians lost 48 killed; the der¬ 
vishes lost 9,700. One of Kitchener's 
officers was the youthful Winston 
Churchill—it is somehow startling 
to recall that Sir Winston took part 
in a cavalry charge on the banks 
of the Nile 58 years ago. 

In 1899 joint Anglo-Egyptian rule 
was set up over the Sudan. This 
lasted until the early 1950's. But 
though Egypt had theoretically 
equal status, the British in effect ran 
the country and under British rule 
it was practically a closed area. Even 
today there arc only four towns—^in 
a territory as big as all western 
Europe—^with hotels for Europeans. 
Khartoum, Wadi Haifa, Port Sudan 
and Juba. 


June 

The trip from Cairo to Khartoum, 
unless you travel by air, is com¬ 
posed of three stages. The celebrated 
"white train" (really a dirty cream 
colour) with its modern sleeping- 
cars scuffles out of Cairo in the even¬ 
ing and, following the Nile, reaches 
Luxor, with its majestic and melan¬ 
choly ruins, early the next day. 
Here you may watch snake charm¬ 
ers seduce cobras out of hidden 
niches in the rocks. Then you pro¬ 
ceed by train to Shallal, near the 
Aswan Dam, and board a blunt- 
nosed scow. 

Beyond Aswan the Nile broad¬ 
ens out to become a pellucid lake. 
Across it is Wadi Haifa. You have 
left Egypt and entered the Sudan. 
At Wadi Haifa you board a train 
again. The run to Khartoum takes 
27 hours, first across the desert, then 
along the Nile. The desert stations 
have no names, only numbers, and 
stand 50 miles apart. The most fa¬ 
mous stop is No. 6 because it is the 
only one that has water. 

Khartoum—^thc name means "El¬ 
ephant's Trunk"—^is pivotal to the 
future of Africa. It is actually three 
cities—^Khartoum itself (population 
79,000), largely British and (for¬ 
merly) governmental; IChartoum 
North (41,000), an industrial sub¬ 
urb; and Omdurman (128,000), 
across the river, which is the Arab 
town. 

The city was rebuilt by Kitchener 
in 1899, after its destruction l^ the 
Mahdi, and laid out in the shape of 
a Union Jack. This served a good 
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tactical purpose—machine guns 
could easily command the long 
slanting streets with their 
numerous intersections—^but it 
makes for a tiafhc problem 
now. Street signs are in scarlet, 
anil the English name is above 
the Arabic, instead of vice 
versa as in Egypt. Some streets 
have signs in a third language 
—Greek 

During the Second World 
War Khartoum was an import¬ 
ant stop in the aerial route 
across Africa. Few people will 
remember it with relish Tf has 
no sewage system. A few 
Bdlkanesque night clubs exist 
diearily, employing girls of 
assorted nationalities For most 
of them it is the end of the line. 

But Khartoum is not entirely 
bleak. It is the seat of Uni¬ 
versity College, an amalgama¬ 
tion of the Kitchener School of 
Medicine and one of the most 
celebrated of all institutions 
of learning in Africa, Gordon 
Memorial College. It gives degrees 
recognized by the University of 
London. Recently the United King¬ 
dom gave its endowment fund one 
million pounds in recognition of the 
Sudanese help in the war. 

Here, under British tutelage, the 
61ite of Sudanese youths have for 
more than a generation received 
higher education^ Without the 
University College no Sudanese 
Government would be possible. 
Ironically, practically all graduates 


become flaming nationalists. 
Egypt’s (leneral Naguib is a gradu¬ 
ate, as are countless Sudanese men 
of affairs. By fostering an institu¬ 
tion of this kind, Britain planted the 
seeds of her own doom in the Sudan. 
But she went ahead regardless. 

From Khartoum we drove to the 
Gezira, which is a narrow triangle 
between the White Nile and Blue 
Nile where one million desolate 
acres have been made to burst with 
flower and seed. The Gezira enter¬ 
prise, a scheme to grow long-staple 
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cotton and other crops by means of 
irrigation, has 20,000 tenant farm¬ 
ers, and is the best-run and most- 
productive project of its kind in 
Africa. It dates from the opening of 
the Sennar Dam in 1925 and the 
original capital came from the 
United Kingdom. It is now nation¬ 
alized; 40 per cent of the profits go 
to the Sudanese (rovernment (a 
substantial share of the country's 
public revr'niu*), 40 per cent to the 
tenant fanners, and the rest to the 
Gezira Board. 

For 54 years British administra¬ 
tion gave the Sudan (‘diication, 
justice, public order and almost 
complete political traiuiuillity, with 
opportunity for rlevelopment, even 
during periods of the most efferv e.s- 
cent crisis. There was never a revolt 
not even disaffection to a mili¬ 
tary extent. (For this one must pay 
tribute to the good (jualities of the 
Sudanese as well.) After the Second 
World War only one British batta¬ 
lion—say 800 men -was stationed 
in the Sudan, and the Sudanese 
Defence Force (about 4,500 strong) 
seldom had more than 30 Briti.sh 
officers. All this in a territoiy that 
could easily have exploded into 


chaos, if administration had ever 
been arbitrary, selfish or unwise. 

Truly, the British have reason to 
be proud of themsedves in the Sudan. 
They decided to withdraw- peace¬ 
ably and with honour- -when it was 
clear that the Sudanese, in the full 
grip of their ow'n nationalist evolu¬ 
tion and constantly stimulated by 
Egypt, would not accept the white 
man's tutelage or leadership any 
longer. The British had no choice 
but to get out, and the Sudanese be¬ 
gan creating their own administra¬ 
tion. Several individual Britons 
have stayed on- but as servants, 
not masters. Recently, because of 
the acute shortage of ofhcials and 
trained manpower, the Sudanese 
have hired Indian technicians— 
surveyors, educationalists, census 
officers, railway engini'ers, entom¬ 
ologists. But the men w'ho run the 
government are Sudanese. This new 
nation, having tasted the heady ex¬ 
citement of freedom, does not in¬ 
tend to surrender it to anybody. 

On b'ebniary 7, the Sudan applied 
for membership of the United 
Nations, and her admission was 
approved unanimously by the 
Sirurity Council. 


Pointed Remarks 

cr-/ i-EW helpful tips for ajiyone who wants to catch a porcupine were 
tillered recently by the Lands and Ftirests Department of Ontario. 
Canada, in a bulletin reading in part as follows; 

"The best way to effect his capture is to wait until he’s in the open. 
Then, watching for his slapping tail, rush in quickly and pop a largo 
washtub over him." The bulletin adds: "Thus you have something to 
sit on while you figure out the next move." ^ —Awake! 



“It is amazing how the habit 
of searching out the best in 
others enlarges our own souls." 


The Art 0^ Lljuicrstajiniiin 

Other PeopI C By Clarence Hall 


O NE OF THE richest hours of my 
life was spent recently in the 
company of a woman who had just 
turned 80. Though she had been 
buffeted by what seemed more than 
her share of ill fortune, Miss Emily 
had created more happiness for her¬ 
self and her neighbours than any¬ 
one else Tve known. For years her 
humble home was a refuge for the 
troubled in heart. I asked the secret 
of her serenity and she replied: “1 
found it when I overcame the bad 
habit of judging others." 

There is no other quirk of human 
nature so common or so malicious. 
All of us at one time or another 
have been guilty of this cruelty. 
And many of us have been the butt 
of it. 

A prominent minister says, “I 
have heard people confess to break¬ 
ing every one of the Ten Command¬ 
ments except the ninth: 'Thou shalt 


not beai faKt* wilness against thy 
ncighbouiYet this is the one we all 
bmak most often." 

What irreparable damage has 
been done to innocent people by 
thoughtless indulgence in this vice! 

W'hen a man asked Mohammed 
how he might make amends for 
falsely accusing a friend, he was 
told to place a goose feather on each 
doorstep in the village. The next 
day Mohammed said," Now- go and 
colled the feathers." 

The man protested, “That’s im¬ 
possible—a wind blew all night, 
and the feathers are .scattered be¬ 
yond recall." 

“Exactly," said Mohammed, 
"and so it is w'ith the reckless words 
you spoke against your neighbour.'' 

A minor poet wrote: “Stubborn¬ 
ness we deprecate, but firmness we 
condone; ^e former is our neigh¬ 
bour's trait, the latter is our own." 
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Why do we garnish our own traits 
but tarnish the other fellow's ? 

The impulse to blame others is a 
defensive measure so ingrained in 
our nature that psychologists say 
that if you want to find a man’s 
weak points, note the failings he has 
the quickest eye for in others. 

A woman who w'as forever com¬ 
plaining about the untidiness nf her 
neighbour gleefully drew a friend 
to her window' and said. "Look at 
those clothes on the line, grey and 
streaked!" The friend replied 
gently, "If you’ll look more closely 
you’ll see that it’s your windows, 
not her clothes, that are dirty. ” 

Lack of compassion in judging 
others arises from not knowing w’hat 
lies behind a condemned one’s ac¬ 
tions. We need to hold in our hearts 
the Chinese proverb: "He not dis¬ 
turbed at being inisunderslood: be 
disturbed rather at not being under- 
.Standing.” In our everyday rela¬ 
tions with others w'e constantly risk 
blackening someone’s reputation by 
failing to look beneath the surface 
with the eye of compassion. 

"A lovely widow with three chil¬ 
dren moved into our village," a 
friend told me, "and in a few weeks 
she was the most talkcd-about 
woman in the place. She was too 
pretty. . . . several men had been 
seen visiting her. . . . she was a poor 
housekeeper .... her children 
roamed the streets and ate at other 
people’s houses. . . . she was la/.y 
and spent most of her time lying on 
the sofa, reading. 


June 

"One morning our pretty neigh¬ 
bour collapsed in the post oftce, and 
the truth soon came out. She was 
suffering from an incurable disease 
and couldn’t do her housewoik. She 
sent the children away wher> drugs 
could n(»t control her pain. T 
w'anted them to think of me as al¬ 
ways happy and gay.’ she said. T 
wanted to pass av\ay alone so that 
th(*y w'ould never know’.' 

"The men visitors were her old 
family doctor, the lawyer who 
looked after her estate, and her hus¬ 
band’s brother. 

"The village was kind t() her for 
the remaining months of her life, 
but the gossips never forgave them¬ 
selves." 

Wc can halt hasty judgment in its 
tracks by asking ourselves: might 
I not be as bad, or worse, if I’d been 
faced w'ith that person’s troubles 
and temptations ? The habit of judg¬ 
ing others tends to reveal about us 
that unattractive character flaw, 
self-righteousness. Our very atti¬ 
tude seems to say: I must be good, 
look at all the bad I’m finding in 
others. Christ’s classic rebuke to 
bt If-appointed judges was, "Let 
him who is without sin among you 
b" the first to throw a stone." I 
heard of a businessman who keeps 
on his desk a stone with the word 
"First" lettered on it—a strong 
reminder. 

A recent census of opinion among 
clergymen brought out four simple 
rules for overcoming the habit of 
judging others. 
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First: Be sure you know all the 
facts, so that your evidence is not 
merely circumstantial. 

We share the responsibility of 
wrong judgments by listening to 
them. “Whenever I hear a sensa¬ 
tional story at someone's expense," 
says R. V. C. Bodley in his book 
In Search of Serenity, “I try to 
gauge the mentality and motives of 
the raconteur, and cither discard 
everything that has been said or try 
to discover what started the yam." 
Do this yourself before hastily judg¬ 
ing the subject of gossip. 

Second: Remember that, how¬ 
ever certain another's guilt may 
seem, there may be extenuating cir- 
('umstanccs. Years ago the Sioux 
Indians had an impressive ritual. A 
brave who was about to set forth to 
visit other tribes would raise his 
hands towards the sky and pray: 
“Great Spirit, help me never to 
judge another until 1 have walked 
two weeks in his moccasins!” 

Third: Give your habit of judg¬ 
ing others a “reverse twist" by 
focusing on the graces of people, 
not their faults. Ur. Walter Moore 


tells of a lecturer who began his ad¬ 
dresses by taping a square of white 
paper on the blackboard. Then he 
made a tiny black spot in the centre. 
Asked what they saw, all present re¬ 
plied, “A black dot." The speaker 
said, “Don’t any of you see a large 
.square of white?" 

Develop the habit of seeing the 
good in people. Comment on it. 
Practise the art of good go.ssip. It is 
amazing how this habit of searching 
out the best in others enlarg(‘s our 
own souls. I-ook in your mirror 
when you arc inclined to pronounce 
harsh judgment on another and see 
how crabbed you look. Then speak 
well of someone, and watch kindli¬ 
ness dood your face. 

Fourth : Leave all judgments of 
others' sins to God. Arrogating to 
ourselves the functions of the Deity 
is as presumptuous as it is irrever¬ 
ent. Bishop Fulton Sheen, famous in 
America for his radio and television 
sermons, says: “The separation of 
people into sheep and goats will take 
place only on the Last Day. Until 
then we are forbidden to make the 
classification." 


AU the Nexvs . . . 

From the Tacoma News Trthune: “Members of the Lions Club 
stretched and strained last Thursday as Swan Johnson, local physical 
therapist, demonstrated deep-breathing exercises during the club-meet¬ 
ing. There will be no meeting next week.’’ 

From the Greenwich Village, New York, Villager'. “Harper Holt 
entertained friends from Washington at his New Fane, Vermont, farm. 
Following a shooting expedition for pheasant and quail, Mr. Holt and 
his guests enjoyed a roast ham dinner.” 
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A VERY YouN(; soldier and his bride- 
to-be came to our church to be mai- 
ried. When my husband concluded 
the ceremony, instead ot kissing each 
other, the couple just stood shyly 

“You may salute your bride now,” 
my husband said. “The ceremony’s 
over.” 

To our amazement, the soldier 
turned and gave a very pi riper mill 
tary salute—which the startled bride 
returned. -Mu nur i» Bfm i 

Our finances were really strained 
by the arrival of our fourth child So 
when 1 discovered The Reader’s 
Digest was ofiering cash prizes for 
“Humour in Uniform,” I began urg¬ 
ing my husband to think of some 
anecdote from his war years. But I 
was completely unsuccessful. “Come 
now,” I finally said, “surely you can 


think of something short and funny 
in the Air Force!” 

“Well,” he remarked dryly, 
“there was the C.O.” - Doroihy Sion 

During a recent campaign against 
careless driving at a large Naval base, 
a soldier private stopped a jeep for 
exceeding the speed limit and politely 
requested the driver, a Navy com¬ 
mander. for his driving licence. The 
soldier proceeded to take down de¬ 
tails of the offence. “Do you know,” 
the commander roared, “who I am? 
I'm the commandei of the naval base 
and I’m on my way to play golf with 
your commanding officer. This will 
undoubtedly make me Late ” 

“I'm Sony, sir,” the soldier re¬ 
plied, “but I’m writing as fast as 1 
can.” Harry Bxtikhk 

While in a military hospital at 
Regensburg, Germany, 1 was in the 
same ward as a Private Smith. He 
was continually finng questions at 
anyone within range. One morning 
he asked the doctor one too many. 

“In civilian life, were most of your 
cases accidents, sir?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the sur¬ 
geon 

“How is it that you don’t know?” 
Siii'th persisted. 

“Private Smith,” said the captain 
as he walked away, “1 was an obste¬ 
trician ’ ’ -Joseph Khotk. If D 


Readers are tnvited to send their own contributions to this feature. 
Stories accepted for publication will be paid for at our usual rates. 
Contributions, of not more than 300 words, should be typewritten, and 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. Address: ’"Humour in Uniform” 
Editor, The Reader's Digest, 25 Berkeley Square, London, W.I. 
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After a generation of research and planning, the teleplionc compa¬ 
nies of three nations lay a storm-proof line under 2,500 miles ot ocean 


- Voices Under the A tlantic- 


By Frank Taylor 


O NE DAY next autumn, 
a tenacious Ameri¬ 
can Telephone & Tele¬ 
graph executive, William 
(ilasgow Thompson, will 
pick up the phone in his 
New York otfice and call 
London. In as little time 
as it takes him to get his 
suburban home he will 
have his number in the 
British Isles—via a newly com- handle 36 conversations sirnul- 
pk'ted transatlantic telephone cable, taneously; it is expected to c.irry 
one of today’s outstanding elec- 1,200 a day. It is such a precise piece 
tronic and engineering triumphs. of construction that conimiinica- 
This 2,500-mile underseas cable tioris engineers speak of it almost 
is the realization of a 30-year dream: with awe. Woven into it at 40-mile 
Thompson started w’orking on it in intervals arc 102 Lilliputian booster 
1928. For telephone users it means stations, know'n as repealers, each 
sure-fire connections across the At- capable of amplifying telephonic 
lantic at any time, regardless of voices a millionfold to cornpiensate 
magnetic disturbances, storms or for loss t»f volume in transit. At the 
jamming. ' heart of each of these repeaters are 

The cable—really twin cables, three marvellous electronic tubes 
one eastbound and one westbound tough enough to withstand constant 
—cost 40 million dollars and will use for 20 years. 

Comtenvd from Popular Siunce Monthly 
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One big problem was to ht the 
tubes and some 60 other components 
of each boo-itcr inside a flexible 
housing without euating more than 
a slight bulge in the e able so that it 
wouldn t jam as it was paid out over 
the drums of the cable laying ship 

By 1950 the cngmcciing te am had 
the answe r the e ompone nts of the 
booster unit were encased in an 
eight foot long sausage like stung 
of loosely temple el lueitc eaitiidges 
an meh m diameter Pht string was 
htted into a shield eif oveilappm^ 
armour-steel rings stemt enemgli tei 
withstand the 6 800 peiuruls per 
square meh pre-suie at the depths 
of the Atlantie Then the whole 
thing was e ne asetl in eoppe r splie eel 
into the eable and jiie^teeteel b\ 
armoui steel wire inrl impregnate el 
jute 

With all this aimour the iepe*ate i 
was barely 2 8 me lies in diameter 
and so flexible that the unit wemld 
bend round the seven fort elrum 
used by the cable ship This tlexi 
bility IS all impeirtant, feir once the 
ship starts paying emt eable it daies 
not stop, or the cable suspe ndeel be 
tween ship and sea bed may kink or 
snap 

The (able itself has a seilid one- 
eighth inch coppe r core Thin 
strands of coppei tape are wound 
round this and covered with poly¬ 
ethylene insulation, which is in turn 
wiapped with more copper tape and 
sheathing to keep out marine boreis 
Then comes a layci of jutc, in which 
are embedded strands of armour 


June 

wiie capable of withstanding a 
2b 000-pound pull Paradoxically, 
the (able has to be armoured twice 
as heavily for use on the continental 
shelf an(l near each shore, where 
trawlcis anchors and ue bergs an 
a greater threat than mid cue an 
ha/aids 

In August 1952 Thompson and 
(icorge Best, vue president of 
Aim IK an lelephom and Tel( 
giaph luaded for I ondon to make 
1 deal with British (xpt rts who had 
bt t n working on und( isc a telephone 
eable and had laid cables to Nor 
way Holland and 1 lancc Britain 
had also built the world s largest 
eable laving ship the 8 000 ton 
Monarch whose four huge wells 
tould handle 1 600 miles of the new 
phone (able enough to stntdi 
from the (oiitinental she If off New 
foundhnd to a submarine plateau 
known as Ro( k dl Banks 500 miles 
west of Scotland 

An agicement was signed, mak¬ 
ing the (i P () the Canadian Over 
seas Teleeommunieation Corpora¬ 
tion (a Canadian Government eor- 
poiition) and Ameruan Telephone 
iiid Telegraph partners m the pro- 
ji (t The (osts will be shared be- 
twK 1 th' three combines 

("Ine question was the route 
Twenty one telegraph (ables al¬ 
ready lay on the Atlantic's bottom, 
and the phone cable’s builders 
didn't want to cross any of them, 
repair ships grappling for the older 
cables might damage their delicate 
repeaters After suil^eymg the sea 
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bed, the phone men settled on the 
great-circle route from Sydney 
Mines, Cape Breton, to Clarenville, 
Newfoundland, to Oban, Scotland, 
far north of existing cables, (brom 
Sydney Mines to Portland, Maine, 
the transatlantic phone takes to the 
air via 19 microwave radio relay 
stations.) The east and west phone 
cables, each 1,950 nautical miles 
long, were piojected 20 miles apart, 
to permit repairs to one cable with¬ 
out distuibing the other. 

R(nite and terminals agreed upon, 
inanufactilling the 3,500 miles ot 
deep-sea cable and the 900 miles of 
extra-heavy armour shallow-sea 
cable became the immediate task. 
The cables had to be made beside 
the sea so that they could flow via 
rollers from the factory into the 
wells of the cable ship. I'or this, a 
British hrni built a new' factory on 
the Thames, and an American 
company built a factory for the pio- 
duction of the deep-sea repeaters. 

The finished repeaters, gently 
packed in aluminium cases, were 
sent by road—at ten miles per hour 
-to another factory producing 
armoured cable, where they were 
equipped with 28-foot stubs of 
cable, b'rom this factory they were 
flown to England to be spliced every 
40 miles into the cable. At this point 
they became mere bulges in the 
coiled cable, brightly painted as a 
warning to the Monarches skipper 
to slow down from six to three knots 
as each repeater rolled over the 
drums and into the sea. 


Though the Monarch’s crew had 
laid thousands (jf miles of cable, this 
lifeline across the Atlantic t'allcd for 
new and more precise techniques. 
So, early in 1955, the Monarch 
steamed to Gibraltar, where 200 
practice miles of the new cable were 
laid, first in the shallow Bay of 
Cadiz, then in deep ocean olf Casa¬ 
blanca. Not a repeater was damaged 
in this opeiation, but it W'as clearly 
demonstrated that letting up on the 
tension caused kinks in the cable; 
op^'e the Monarch started across the 
Atlantic she would have to keep 
steaming ‘•teadily, come high winds 
or high waves, until each section of 
the cable was in place. 

On June 28, 1955, the Monarch 
steamed out of Clarenville, New- 
foundLind, w'lth 200 miles of the 
cable fiom the American factory. 
Making a detour round an iceberg, 
she paid out this section to the edge 
of the continental shelf, where the 
end w'as maiked with a bright 
yellow-and-rcd buoy. Then she 
sailed for England to fill her wells 
with 1,250 miles of deep-sea cable. 
Back at the buoy, her “jointers” 
spliced the cables—a seven-hour 
task. Then she headed for Scotland, 
paying out cable day and night. At 
times her fathometer recorded sub¬ 
marine canyons more than two 
miles deep; these were avoided so 
that the cable would not lie sus¬ 
pended from cliff to cliff. 

At Rockall Banks off Scotland the 
cable's end was marked with a buoy, 
and Captain J. P. F. Betson headed 
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full ttcani foi London, to pick up 
the last 500 miles of it When the 
Honarth returned to Roc kail 
Banks, with Bill Thompson aboard 
to see his dream come tiue, a 100- 
m.p h wind—contributed by Huni- 
cane lone - howled when the buoy 
should have bc*eii After the seas 
calmed, the Monarch began grap¬ 
pling runs for the lost c able Thirty 
hours later the grapples hooked on 
to it four and a half miles from its 
end. The new cable was splicexl on 
and run m to Scotland 
On Septcmbci 27, 1955, Thomp¬ 
son listened for the first time to 
voices boosted along the ocean flooi 


from North America Whatever 
words he had coined for the historic 
occasion he forgot 

"It works I ” he exulted 
With the completion of the west¬ 
bound link this autumn, the Atlan¬ 
tic cable will serve all huiope 
Seven of lt^ 36 circuits will be ex¬ 
tended by relays to Pans, Amster¬ 
dam, hrankfurt, Biussels, Copen¬ 
hagen and Berne A call will cost the 
same as one by radiophone £1 
per minute bc'twecn I^ondon and 
New' York Thompson expects the 
circuits to work round the clock, 
and hails the new cable .is "anothei 
milestone in the ait of telephony " 


Cartoon Qjuips 


Framic chemist to tioss We 
can't conform to these spteila itions 
Wc ve combine el tnlhum, chloio 
phyll, mum, phospli etc anil X20 but 
thtte'b no room left foi tootlipaste • 

Brmliinlt in Tht C lirt<ilian Siiente Vnmlor 

Bridl to groom, going clown aisle 
after ceremony 'Thin, now—that 
didn’t take long, did it? ' 

—Jolin Normenl in 1 he Ammcan Ma^astne 

Ofuce secretary, on phone “He's 
out to lunch now, but he won't be 
gone long—^nobody took him '' 

- I enn\ Kof'tr. in Ptpe Dreams 

Iraie wiie to husband "I'm not 
trying to start another argument— 
tins IS the same one ' ’ 

— Bfrnhirdt in The Southern Planter 


Two M\iRONi\ laches to travel 
agent "We'd like to git completely 
aw ly from civilization near some nice 
shopping district '' 

—Fnnklin Folhir Niwspipti Ii itims 

Patifnt to doctor "When do 
you think I'll be well enough to cat 
ihe things that disagiee with me, 

D< Ctor^" Jam in Ph* Amincan Magatine 

Woman to shoe salesman "If you 
don't show me everythmg, how can 
I see what I don't want?" 

- To Fisher, Chicago Sun Tiinc& SyndiraU 

Door to-door salesman to house¬ 
wife "You should have seen what I 
saw at your neighbour's. May I step 
in and tell you about it?" 

—John Dempsey in Tru^ The Man s Vagaane 



A dramatic episode in medicine's lifesaving annals 
A Reader's Digest First Person Award 
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IJy trank Corrigan, M.D., surgwn and diplomat; foniUTl'.S. ^liiiislcr to 
I’anatna, and first U.S. Ambassador to VeniviU'la 


r HE FAMOUS surgeon, George 
Washington Crile, is remem¬ 
bered for many outstanding medical 
achievements, but to me his most 
enduring monument will always be 
the extraordinary operation he per¬ 
formed one hot August night in 
1906. 

It heralded a new era in surgical 
histoiy by showing that blood trans¬ 
fusion was feasible. And it came 
about almost by accident. 

I was house officer on duty at St. 
Alexis Hospital, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
when the first-floor night nurse 
called me. The patient in 106 was 
sinking fast, she said. When I got to 
his bedside I found that the nurse 
had not exaggerated. The patient, 
Joseph Miller, who had been ad¬ 
mitted to the hospital that morning 


with a badly bh^eding kidney, was 
a dying man. J felt his pulse—w^eak 
and thready; respiration, rapid and 
shallow; lips, blue. Immediately or¬ 
dering some stimulation and a saline 
infusion, I located the St. Alexis 
staff surgeon, Dr. Crile, who came 
to the hospital at once. 

When he arrived he was dressed 
in a dinner jacket, and I knew I had 
intermpted a dinner party. Dr. Crile 
had a personality that could light up 
any room and that night he was in 
exceptionally fine spirits. He exam¬ 
ined the patient and found him 
slightly improved by the stimulation 
I had administered, but it was clear 
that Joseph Miller had only a short 
ffme to live. Dr. Crile turned to me 
and said, “Corrigan, I'm going to 
give him a transfusion." 
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I was astonished. Although I 
knew in theory what he was talking 
about, I had only a vague id^a of 
what he meant to do and how he 
planned to do it. Doctors had 
dreamed for centuries of devising a 
dependable means of putting human 
blood back into circulation. In the 
seventeenth century Jean Denys, in 
France, had injected the blood of a 
lamb into the veins of a boy, who 
miraculously survived, although we 
know today that interspecies trans¬ 
fusion is ineffective and dangerous. 

Other efforts included attempts in 
the nineteenth century to inject 
blood into the abdominal cavity of 
women suffering hnemorrhage dur¬ 
ing childbirth. But such experiments 
had few practical results and often 
ended in disaster. One prime obsta¬ 
cle, it was eventually recognized, 
was the coagulation of the donor’s 
blood when drawm from the body 
into a receptacle, with the resulting 
danger of introducing a clot into the 
recipient’s blood stream. 

During the first years of the pre¬ 
sent century, great strides had been 
made by the brilliant French sur¬ 
geon and physiologist, Alexis Car¬ 
rel, later to be awarded a Nobel 
Prize for his pioneering work in sur¬ 
gery of the blood vessels. Combin¬ 
ing his theoretical knowledge of the 
circulatory system with his remark¬ 
able skill as a surgeon, ho had suc¬ 
ceeded in joining the blood vessels 
of live dogs. 

Dr. Crile now proposed to per¬ 
form the daring operation on a 


June 

human being. He would give 
Joseph Miller a transfusion by 
uniting his blood vessels with those 
of his brother. 

Sam Miller was at his dying 
brother's bedside. Dr. Crile turned 
to him and asked, “Would you give 
some of your blood to save your 
brother’s life?’’ 

Sam answered without hesitation, 
“Yes, of course.’’ 

“All nght,’’ Crile said to the 
nurse. “Tell them to get ready in 
surgery. Prepare the patient’s arm 
Irom the shoulder down.’’ Then to 
the healthy brother, “Come along 
with me, Sam.’’ 

In the operating theatre, Sam and 
Joseph were laid parallel, head to 
foot, on adjoining tables. A local 
anoesthetic was administered to each 
of them. Joseph was by then sinking 
fast. 

It began to appear, how'ever, that 
the operation might never Ixjgin; 
Dr. Crile announced that all our 
surgical needles w'cre too large for 
the delicate w ork of .sewing together 
the small blood vessels to join the 
two circulatory systems. Then one 
of the nuns produced a tiny needle 

almost hair-thin—which she used 
in sewing delicate linen. 

A second snag arose when it be¬ 
came evident that regular surgical 
thread was too large. In order to get 
a thread thin enough, we unravelled 
the finest silk twist available in the 
hospital and used one of its three 
strands. 

We then brought together the 
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wrists of the two men and Dr. Crile 
made his incisions. He exposed the 
artery near the surface of Sam’s 
wrist and a vein in the wrist of the 
patient. Each of these was sealed off 
with rubber clamps, and then sev¬ 
ered. Next, threads were inserted at 
three points at the mouth of each 
vessel and drawn taut, changing the 
normal circular shape of each to a 
triangle. The mouths of the severed 
vessels were then brought together, 
with the interior coating- - the in- 
tima—of each vessel in direct con¬ 
tact with that of the other. Without 
perfect contact the blood would clot 
instead of passing freely through the 
junction. 

Now Dr. Crile could begin sew¬ 
ing the vessels together to form a 
“watertight” joint. Their triangular 
shapes gave him three flat surfaces 
to work with. But they were tiny: 
each one a third of the circumfer¬ 
ence of a blood vessel w hich was no 
more than an eighth of an inch in 
diameter. Along each of these mi¬ 
nute surfaces he w'ould have to take 
a dozen stitches. 

The intense summer heat had 
fallen like a pall over the brightly lit 
operating theatre. Everyone present 
realized that at any moment there 
could be a fatal slip in this delicate 
operation. With his miniature needle 
and cobweb thread, Crile began the 
crucial sewing job. 

God gives the gift of true surgery 
to few men; fewer still develop it to 
the utmost. Joseph Miller was fortu¬ 
nate in having one of those favoured 


few operating on him that night. 
When the two vessels were com¬ 
pletely sewn together, we released 
the clamps, and the blood from 
Sam's aitery began to course into 
Joseph’s vein. With each new spurt 
of blood, we knew that the union 
would hold. 

The effect of the fresh blood flow¬ 
ing into the dying man's system was 
like a miracle. He recovered con¬ 
sciousness and his skin became a 
lovely pink; he opened his eyes and 
smiled and began to take notice of 
his surroundings. We were lost in 
wonder and admiration at the sight 
of this dying man coming back to 
life, until the head nurse said, “Doc¬ 
tor, the brother has fainted.” 

No one had been paying any at¬ 
tention to Sam and he had passed 
out. He looked almost as pale as his 
brother had a short while before! 

We immediately terminated the 
operation. The vessels were tied off 
again to stop the flow of blood, the 
junction was cut away and the sev¬ 
ered ends of Sam’s artery and Jo¬ 
seph's vein w’cre rejoined. Then the 
outer skin was sutured. Although 
the blood had flowed from Sam's 
body into Joseph’s for only a few 
minutes, the entire operation had 
taken over three hours. We were ex¬ 
hausted, but exhilarated by the con¬ 
viction that w'c had crossed a new 
frontier in medicine. 

Thanks to later developments, 
blood transfusion no longer requires 
suck surgery. Today blood is drawn 
from the donor into a receptacle 
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containing an anti-coagulant, and 
the transfusion is administered 
through direct intravenous injection 
so easily as to be commonplace. 

In 190(i, of course, we had no 
knowledge of blood types and the 
Rh factor and the many other things 
wc have learned since then. Di. 
Crile had used the blood of Joseph 
Miller’s brother in the belief that a 
brother's blood would be most likely 
to resemble the general characteris¬ 
tics of the patient's. In Miller's case, 
two more transfusions were needed 
before he was firmly on the road to 


recoveiy; for those Dr. Crile used 
the blood of another brother and a 
sister. 

After Joseph's recoveiy, Dr. Crile 
published the data he had collected 
to demonstrate the feasibility of 
transfusing human blood safely. It 
caused a sensation in the medical 
world. By stimulating renewed in¬ 
terest in transfusion, it made possi¬ 
ble the developments which are 
taken tor granted today. 

As this is written, Joseph Miller 
and his brother Sam are still very 
much alive. 




Uncalculated Risk 

“Simeon Styhtes” in The Christian Century 

CARTOON that sticks in the memory pictures the end of a bridge 
game. A bystander is solemnly reproving the winning couple and say¬ 
ing, "You wouldn't have won if you had played it right." 

You can almost elevate that remark to the rank of an axiom that those 
who have made the greatest achievements of history would not have won 
if they had "played it right." That is, they would not have won if they 
had observed all the rules of caution and prudence and made a careful 
calculation of probabihties 

This is true not only of history but of your own life. Your marriage, 
for instance. The chances are that if you had played it right, you would 
not have married when you did. You anildn’t afford it while you were 
getting only £300 a year, with a gooil chance of getting the sack next 
month. You were just a couple of babes in the woods. But what lovely 
woods ( And in the end, you won 1 

The same is true of babies. If a couple waits until the absolutely right 
time to have a baby, they find there is no convenient time. There never 
was. The greatest ^by of all was born at a very inconvenirat time: the 
parents were on a journey; there was no room for them in the inn. If par¬ 
ents play it absolutely right, with 100 per cent caution, they never win. 

"A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush" is the motto of all the 
cowards in the world. If there is to be any winning there must be risk. 



Informal and warmly human, King Frederik IX of Denmark and his 
family lead a life strikingly like that of their adoring subjects 
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D uring the 
Danish 
Army’s autumn 
manoeuvres, four 
recruits became 
bored while guard¬ 
ing a bridge, and 
started a card 
game Suddenly, 
from the bushes, 
cl group of officers 
emerged. The sol¬ 
diers jumped to 
attention, but one 
unfortunate fellow, ossihed with 
flight, still held his cards frozen in 
his fingers. The tallest of the offi¬ 
cers walked slowly up to him, pried 
the cards loose, looked them over 
carefully, and said: ”No harm 
done—^you couldn’t have taken 
many tricks with this hand.” 

The officer whose tactful wit so 
mercifully came to the aid of the 
recruit was none other than his 
Commander-in-Chief, Frederik the 
Ninth, by the grace of God King of 
Denmark, of the Wends and Goths, 


By 

Robert Littell 

Duke of Schles¬ 
wig, Holstein, 
Stormarn, Dits- 
marsken, Lauen- 
borg and Olden- 
borg, forty-ninth 
of the kings who 
have ruled Den¬ 
mark in a line im- 
broken for ten 
centuries. 

King J^'redcrik 
and Queen Ingrid, 
i^ho is the daugh¬ 
ter of King (justaf VI Adolf of 
Sweden, are living proof that 
crowned lieads can be regal without 
being over-formal. This happy, 
handsome pair, so splendidly, gaily 
regal on parade, lead a life un¬ 
fettered by royal forms and cere¬ 
monies and more normal than that 
of almost any European sovereigns 
in recent history. 

The setting, of course, favours 
this. Denmark, with a population of 
4,500,000 is small enough (16,575 
square miles) for most of its people 
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to have seen their King, their 
Queen and the three young prin¬ 
cesses in person. The Danes them¬ 
selves, while they like dignity, have 
a robust sense of informality. And 
the royal palace of Amalienborg, on 
a lovely rococo square tucked into 
the heart of Copenhagen, is a jewel 
of elegance so intimate that its ten¬ 
ants find it quite natural to live like 
other people. 

The King, for instance, opens and 
reads all his own post. Every morn¬ 
ing he keeps himself informed of 
world affairs by reading five or six 
newspapers. He prefers to do his 
own telephoning. Often officials lift 
the receiver to hear his voice say: 
“Good morning — I'm sorry to 
bother you, but may I ask a 
favour?” 

The King is driven through 
Copenhagen without an escort. 
Sometimes passers-by at the palace 
see the royal garage attendant bring 
the car up to the gate, then the King 
comes down the steps two at a time, 
jumps into the car and drives away 
alone. Last autumn, when King 
Frederik and Queen Ingrid went to 
Italy on holiday, incognito, the 
chauffeur spent most of the trip in 
the back seat. Italians referred to 
him as “the third person singular.” 

It is not easy for King Frederik to 
go anywhere incognito. With his 
military bearing and great height 
(six feet four), he is far too impres¬ 
sive a figure, his friendly, some¬ 
times mischievously bo}^ grin, 
too easily remembered. 
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But if Frederik the Ninth is a 
king in every sense of the word, he 
is every bit as much a musician. He 
has played the piano since he was 
12; his passion, however, has been 
conducting. At 16 he led his first 
orchestra—an amateur group of 
seven stringed instruments and 
piano. Later, though he never had 
formal training. Crown Prince 
Frederik conducted the Royal Dan¬ 
ish Symphony Orchestra in works 
by Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, 
Tschaikovsky. Since becoming king 
he has managed to conduct one or 
two concerts a year. 

Three years ago, in honour of the 
70th birthday of his father-in-law. 
King Frederik conducted the Swed¬ 
ish Court Orchestra, in the great 
Stockholm Opera House, m an en¬ 
tire evening of Wagner. Usually his 
concerts are private, for the King 
considers himself an amateur and is 
diffident about being judged by pro¬ 
fessional standards. But on this 
occasion Stockholm music critics 
were invited, and in print next day 
gave him sincere applause. One 
critic remarked that he “made the 
tough-skinned orchestra play rap¬ 
turously.” In Copenhagen they say 
^hat a well-known music teacher, 
when asked how good a musician 
the King is, replied: “If he hadn't 
been of royal blood, he could easily 
have had a career as a conductor— 
and made enough money to live like 
a king.” 

King Frederik sometimes con¬ 
ducts rehearsals in his shirt-sleeves. 
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During one rehearsal it was noticed 
that he wore a sheath-knife han^ng 
from his belt. He has carried it ever 
since his days as a naval cadet. It 
is a sort of mascot to him, and he 
sa 3 ^ he feels undressed without it. 

Through his great-grandfather, 
King Christian IX, who was known 
as ‘ ‘the father-in-law (rf all Europe,'' 
King Frederik is related to most of 
the crowned heads of Europe, and 
to the Duke of Edinburgh. King 
Frederik was born on March 11, 
1899, and baptized Christian Fred¬ 
erik Franz Michael Carl Valdemar 
Georg in the Evangelical T^utheran 
faith, with water from the River 
Jordan. With his younger brother 
Knud he became as boisterous a 
young prince as ever used spiked 
ski-sticks for faster roller skating on 
palace floors (the marks arc still 
visible at Amalienborg). From seven 
to 18, the two young princes were 
the only students in the so-called 
“Amalienborg Preparatory School" 
—^two boys isolated from others of 
their age by tutors, fencing masters, 
language teachers, and royal eti¬ 
quette. 

With his parents and brother, 
young Frederik spent two summers 
in the ro}^! yacht Dannebrog. To 
keep them out of mischief the skip¬ 
per, Commodore Kiaer, gave the 
boys jobs, uniforms and serial num¬ 
bers. The King still proudly uses his 
—461—on the number plate of his 
car. 

At 18 he became a naval cadet, 
and at 28 had his first command— 


the torpedo-boat Sea-hound, His 
seamanship, the crew remember, 
was first-class. Some years agd a fire 
broke out in the palace. When the 
firemen arrived, they found the 
King sloshing water on to the 
smouldering woodwork with a pail 
he had fetched from the kitchen. 
"I’m used to handling buckets," he 
said to them with a smile. “It’s 
something I learnt when swabbing 
decks." 

The King's feeling for his sea¬ 
going days, his shipmates and all 
Danish seamen is strong. He never 
talks on the radio without sending a 
special greeting to his country’s sea¬ 
farers. Numbers of his closest 
friendships were made in the navy. 
And among his friends are some of 
the captains of the steamers which 
sail from Copenhagen every night 
for the mainland. For some years, 
whenever one of these steamers 
passed the palace on her way out, 
her skipper would flash a greeting 
with his signal lamp, and if he was 
at home the King would acknow¬ 
ledge it by switching off and on 
again the lights of the room. 

Throughout the Second World 
War the Danish royal family, 
though they remained in Denmark, 
could do little to help resistance 
leaders, for Crown Prince Frederik 
and his father. King Christian X, 
were virtually prisoners during the 
German occupation. Yet through 
all those dark years the “old King" 
remained a symbol of hbpe and 
courage to his subjects. 
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When King Frederik succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his 
father. King Christian X, in 1947, 
there was no show of pageantry, 
such as there is in London when a 
British monarch is crowned. The 
Danes gave up coronation cere¬ 
monies more than a century ago; the 
Prime Minister simply proclaimed 
the new reign from a balcony of the 
Parliament Building. The King does 
not even wear a crown. 

Like all remaining European 
monarchs. King Frederik reigns in 
accordance with a parliamentary 
constitution. He is the formal head 
of the army, navy, and church. 
(The Danish Constitution sa 5 rs, but 
does not really mean, that he may 
pardon criminals, coin money, 
award decorations, dismiss minis¬ 
ters. No high appointment is valid, 
no measure can become law, with¬ 
out his signature, but in practice he 
never withholds it.) Every Wednes¬ 
day morning at 11 o’clock the 
Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs wait upon the King 
in Amalienborg Palace and give him 
a detailed report of his country’s 
affairs. Several times a year King 
Frederik and his ministers meet as a 
Coundl of State, over which he pre¬ 
sides. 

Each summer the King and his 
family go cruising in the ro}^l yacht 
Dannebrog, among the innumerable 
little Danish islands, often going 
Bishore unexpectedly at fishing vil¬ 
lages, and talking to the people as 
me Dane to another. Sometimes 
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there are speeches and a reception, 
but the King’s informality quickly 
melts the ice. On one of these visits 
the streets were so crowded that the 
official car could make no headway. 
“It isn’t far,’’ said the King, "let's 
walk.’’ Led by the royal family, the 
entire population walked to the town 
hall. 

On some 20 Monday mornings a 
year, the King holds private audi¬ 
ence at Christiansborg Castle, to as 
many as 125 of his subjects at a 
time, most of whom arrive in morn¬ 
ing dress. Sometimes hooded parkas, 
embroidered blouses, leather trou¬ 
sers and high soft boots of men and 
women from Greenland add colour 
to the proceedings. Most of those 
who are received have come to 
thank the King for an award, a pro¬ 
motion, a decoration. The King, in 
his admiral’s uniform, greets his 
visitors, one by one, standing beside 
his desk. They address him as 
“Your Majesty.’’ 

The Civil List, that part of the 
nation’s budget set aside for the up¬ 
keep of the royal household, 
comes to about 2,300,000 crowns 
(Rs. 15,20,000) a year, of which a 
million crowns is for wages, salaries 
and pensions. The state pays for the 
outdoor maintenance and repairs of 
the palaces; the King pays for every¬ 
thing indoors. The Civil List goes up 
or down 12,000 crowns (Rs. 8,270) 
for each three-point change in the 
nation’s cost-of-living index. The 
King pays no income tax on the 
Civil List, nor any capital tax on his 
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private fortune. But while he may 
hunt and shoot in the state forests, 
he has to pay the state for the game 
he bags. 

The Danish ro3^1 family's favour¬ 
ite home, where they spend Christ¬ 
mas and most of the school holidays, 
is the hunting lodge of Trend in 
northern Jutland, given to the King 
and Queen as a wedding present by 
their subjects. Eighty thousand 
Danes contributed 430,000 crowns 
(about Rs. 2,80,000) to build this 
bungalow with its 1,100 wild acres 
and rush-fringed lake. 

In Copenhagen, despite a cease¬ 
less round of audiences to heads of 
foreign states and envoys, of fair 
openings, prize-givings, foundation- 
stone layings, official good-will tours 
abroad and other duties, the royal 
couple’s life is otherwise like that of 
their subjects. 

The King often browses among 
the shelves of a Copenhagen book¬ 
shop. Now and then the Queen 
goes shopping, carrying her own 
parcels. The opera is the only 
Copenhagen theatre with a royal 
box. Elsewhere the King and Queen 
sit on public seats. 

Queen Ingrid devotes much of her 
time and energies to charity. She 
personally helps with the sorting of 
old clothing sent to the palace for 
the poor. 

The three Danish princesses— 
Anne-Marie, 9; Benedikte, 12; and 
Margrethe Alexandrine Torhildur 
Ingrid, 16 — are beautiful and 
spirited. The two younger princesses 


go to a large private girls' school 
where they are treated just like the 
other pupils. Last Autumn Prince^ 
Margrethe was sent to a girls' school 
in England. Margrethe, by a nation¬ 
wide referendum which altered the 
constitution so as to allow the succes¬ 
sion to pass to a female child, is now 
heiress apparent. 

Although the two younger prin¬ 
cesses are not allowed to be present 
during state receptions at the 
palace, they may sit behind the rail¬ 
ings of the balcony on condition that 
they don't make a sound. But they 
have their own, jollier, parties. A 
father who arrived at the palace to 
take his daughter home after one of 
these, was met at the door of the 
ballroom by a huge broad-should¬ 
ered pirate wearing a turban, a pair 
of handlebar moustaches and a 
scimitar stuck in his cummerbund. 
It was, of course. King Frederik. 

A few years ago the Copenhagen 
radio station took its listeners behind 
the scenes at Amalienborg for what 
the King himself called “a peep into 
our private life. My children have 
bad habits just like other children," 
he said. "They ate dear children, 
but sometimes their father feels he 
wants to strangle them." 

A few Danes of an older genera- ^ 
tion would perhaps prefer their King 
to be more remote, but for the over¬ 
whelming majority the King and 
Queen are symbols of national unity. 
"King Frederik," they say, "is a 
living flag, and like our flag, noble 
and free and brave in the wind.*' 
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The Whole Town’s Blooming! 

By Darnel Longwell 


“T AM ASTONisiiLD," said Wiley 
1 Emsley (' 'Squeak' ’) Sims, tak¬ 
ing his feet off his desk to emphasize 
the point, "and you should be, 
too." 

I said I was. Squeak is one of the 
best gardeners in Neosho and our 
town’s gentlest cynic When the 
plan for a flower-box exhibition had 
first been discussed the previous 
winter he had prophesied gloomily, 
"When it gets dry in midsummer, 
people will be too lazy to water 'em 
—they’ll just go fishing." Now, on 
52 


fhts town shows what can be done 
With a handful of flower seeds and 
a hatful of enthusiasm 


this mellow October day, the lux¬ 
uriant box stretching across the 
front of Sims's office was one of the 
best of more than 3,000 that had 
brought the town national fame. 

Neosho is a pretty town of 6,500 
inhabitants in the Ozark foothills 
of south-western Missouri. I had 
known it briefly as^a boy, and 
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during a motor trip my wife had 
taken a liking to it. So when I re¬ 
tired after 35 active years in New 
York we bought an old grey house 
and moved here. 

My part in the flower-box scheme 
had merely been to put my fellow 
townsmen, who wanted a flower 
show of some sort, in touch with the 
New York Community Trust, which 
manages over 100 charity funds 
dedicated to a variety of public 
uses. The directors of the fund 
picked Neosho for a pilot scheme of 
civic beautification, advised flower 
boxes for a start and promised 
$5,000 for prizes and expenses. 

Enthusiasm in small towns is 
fissionable. Businessmen, service 
clubs, churches, schools, Scouts and 
the garden club went into action. 
The Neosho Daily News announced 
the contest with the first seven- 
column front-page headline it had 
used for years. Merchants were per¬ 
suaded to supplement their usual 
outside displays of vegetables and 
flowers. The Chamber of Commerce 
offered to put out and maintain 
flower boxes along the main roads, 
with signs proclaiming "Neosho, 
the Flower-Box City." There was a 
final total of 825 entries. 

Local timber companies cut 
planks to standard flower-box sizes 
at cost, and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce formed an assembly line 

Daniel Lonowell wa<i one of the founder 
editors of Life and later chairman of its 
board of editors, from which he retired 
in 1953. 


that built and sold boxes very 
cheaply. City lorries hauled in rich 
soil from the country and dumped it 
where citizens could help them¬ 
selves. A chemical factory offered 
fertilizer. The local radio station and 
the town daily discussed the care 
and feeding of flower boxes. A firm 
of seed merchants sold 200,000 
window-box plants at wholesale 
rates. 

When the flower boxes t)egan to 
appeal in late April, a curious thing 
happened. Suddenly the whole town 
started cleaning up. Lawns were re¬ 
seeded, rubbish was picked up from 
roads and lanes. New fronts ap¬ 
peared on buildings, and a lot of 
painting was done. Sometimes the 
owner of a neglected vacant site 
found it cleaned without knowing 
who did it. 

A plumber’s shop turned out a 
square container with a refuse door 
on the side, bearing the motto 
"Help Keep Our City Clean,” and 
a flower box on top. The city fathers 
thought so highly of the flowering 
refuse bin that they bought eight 
and placed them round the Square. 

A large dairy firm had for years 
bought old whiskey barrels, sawn 
off the top third and given the lower 
part to their farmer-producers for 
use as milk coolers. The top third 
of the barrels made fine old- 
fashioned flower barrels. The dairy 
firm offered 400 of them free. The 
people in one street leading into 
Neosho lined barrels of flowers 
along the sides of the street to make 
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a bright approach to town. This in¬ 
spired the people along another ap¬ 
proach route to line that road. 

All small towns have skilled arti¬ 
sans. Ironworker John Wallace 
made two beautiful wrought-iron 
, boxes for the First National Bank. 
Filled with geraniums, double 
petunias, coleus, artillery plant, 
fern and vinca (periwinkle), they 
almost caused a traffic jam the day 
they appeared. Merchants round 
the Square started to build perman¬ 
ent low boxes of brick, and many of 
the new houses going up in town 
were built with window boxes as 
part of their design. 

The contest committee divided 
the town into sections for prize 
awards. Churches competed against 
churches (Neosho has 15); busi¬ 
nesses on the ground door round the 
Square competed against one an- 
odier, lawyers in upstairs offices 
against other upstairs offices, 
schools against schools. Scout troops 
against Scout troops; neighbour 
against neighbour. There were three 
prize contests—^in June, July and 
early September—^with 60 prizes. 

As the excitement heightened, 
employees in the county courthouse 
put boxes in 64 of the windows. The 
display was so striking that the 
townspeople raised money to flood¬ 
light the courthouse at night. A 
hospital put a box outside eveiy 
patient’s window. 

Neoshoans took to driving slowly 
round in the long evenings looking 
at the bright colours and admiring 


the different displays. Mrs. Robert 
Barnes had a Ferris-wheel arrange¬ 
ment of boxes six feet tall. 

Round the Square it was a com¬ 
mon sight last spring to see mer¬ 
chants out trimming their boxes, 
plucking dead blooms from their 
petunias, cutting back geraniums. 
Men who a few months earlier could 
identify only a rose with certainty 
were comparing the merits of the 
pink Celestial petunia with the red 
Fire Chief, and discussing ageratum 
as a border and the tuberous be¬ 
gonia as a filler. 

As the June prize-award date 
neared, speculation on favourites 
ran high. The judges, prominent 
horticulturists from other towns, 
agreed that they faced a staggering 
task. Their collective comment, 
“I've never seen an 3 ^hing like it!" 
was repeated by many other visitors. 

After the prizes were distributed, 
news of the contest spread through¬ 
out the United States and cars with 
licence plates from every state in 
the Union started appearing in the 
Square. The judges went home to 
urge their towns to take up the idea. 
Enquiries poured in, one all the 
wjy from Mossel Bay, South Africa. 

No one made any money out of 
Neosho’s competition. The prizes 
were an incentive, but somewhere 
along the line they became second¬ 
ary. Some of the larger prizes, in 
fact, were given back to the com¬ 
mittee for the next contest, for it 
seems certain that Neosho will be in 
blossom again 
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By mifred Funk 

^OT MANY words in the "English" language are truly English in origin, but 
tlie following 20 words are First wnte down your own definitions of those you 
think you know Then among the alternatives below tick the one you beheve 
IS nearest tn meaning to the key word Answers arc on the next page 


(1) harrowing (hlr o ing)—A unend 
ing B crude C distiessing D 
rough 




(2) lore (lore)—A sentiment B sus 
picion C body of traditions D false 
stones 


(3) baleful (bale' ful)—A harmful B 
happy C kind D dark 


(4) hallowed (hal' ode)—A old B 
sacred C decayed D mellowed 


I 


(5) wean (wien)—A to detach the af 
fections of B strengthen C deceive 
D weaken 


(6) lair (lair )—A landowner B den 
C evil glance D trap 

(7) lief (leef)—A lately B tardily C 
willingly. D softly 

(8) bridle (bri' dl)—A to bow B show 
anger C insult D cnticire 

(9) slothful (sloth' ful)—A fot B 
lazy C stubborn ignorant 

(10) shift (shift)-—A to manage, get 
along. B shde. C shove D drag 
one's feet 


(11) bestow (be stci) —A to receive B 
scatter C bless D present 

(1..) gruesome (groo' sum)—^A dark 
B piinlul C rudi D ghastly 

(H) betoken (be to' ken)—A to be a 
sign of B inv ite C enrich D 
thrt ittn 

(14) stalk (stawk) —A walk swiftly B 
limp C walk in a stiff haughty man¬ 
ner D block 

(15) lest (lest)—A unless B for fear 
that ( or D but 

(16) whet (hwet)— A to whittle B 
stimulite ( make hungry D satisfy 

(17) wile (wile)—A artlessness B 
whim C beguiling trick D charm 

(18) sunder (sun' dur)—A to destroy 
B make a rumbling sound C mix 
D split 

(19) well (well)—^A to nng out B ex¬ 
pand C rise D grow emotional 

(20) dole (dole)—A to delay B dis¬ 
tribute C chant D blame 







Jf/surrs to 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 


(1) harrowinig—C Distressing, heart¬ 
rending, as ' 'a harrowing experience. ’' 

(2) lore—C A body of tales or tradi 
tions, as "the lore of the Court of 
King Arthur." 

(3) baleful—^A. Harmful, evil, as "a 
baleful stare." 

(4) hallowed—Sacred, made holy by 
association, as "the hallowed city of 
Jerusalem." 

(5) wean—A* To detach the affections 
of, to estrange, as "to wean nations 
from an alliance." 

(6) lair—Den, especially of a wild 
animal, as "the fox's loir." 

(7) lief—C Willingly, freely, as, "I 
would as Itef stay as go." 

(8) bridle—To raise the bead and 
draw in the chin as an expression of 
anger or resentment, as "to bridle at 
an insult." 

(9) slothful—^B. Lazy; indolent, slug¬ 
gish; as "a slothful worker." 

(10) shift—A To manage; get along 
(on one's own efEorts); as "to shift 
for oneself." 

(11) bestow—D: To give or present, as 
"to bestow an award." 


(12) gruesome—D. From Middle Eng¬ 
lish grue, "to shudder." Hence, caus¬ 
ing a kind of horror that makes one 
shudder, ghastly, as "a gruesome 
accident." 

(13) betoken—A To be a sign of, indi¬ 
cate, as, "The dove betokens peace.” 

(14) stalk—C To walk in a stiff, 
haughty manner, as "to stalk out of 
the room in anger." 

(15) lest—^B For fear that, as, "He 
worried lest the plane be delayed." 

(16) whet—^B Stimulate, excite, as "to 
whet one's curiosity." 

(17) wile—C A beguiling trick, decep¬ 
tion; as, "Men succumb to her ttu2e5." 

(18) sunder—^D. Split or sever; as "to 
sunder a friendship." 

(191 well—C: To rise, pour forth, as, 
"Tears well from the eyes." 

(20) dole—^B: To distribute, especially 
in small portions; as "to dole out 
money grudgingly." 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-18 correct .excellent 

17-15 correct.good 

14-12 correct .. ^ .toit 
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k Mental Hospital Unlocks Its Doors 


Revolutionary techniques are cwing the mentally ill 
at JVarlingham Park 


By Murray Teigh Bloom 


O N THE morning of Novem¬ 
ber 23, 1954, a key opened 

_ the thick brown door of 

B-2 ward in Warlingham Park Hos¬ 
pital, near Croydon, in England. It 
was an act without ceremonies, 
speeches or bunting, yet it sym¬ 
bolized an historic step: the world 
had its first major public mental 
hospital without any locked doors. 

Dr. Percy Rees, medical super¬ 
intendent of the 1,121 -bed hospital, 
has introduced so many major inno¬ 
vations that Warlingham is the first 
stop for many foreign psychiatrists 
visiting Britain. He lets patients 
help to decide certain hospital poli¬ 
cies and allows them to visit nearby 
towns once a week on their own. 
More important, he has developed 
a method of helping patients cure 
themselves, by giving them respon¬ 
sibilities to patients who are more 
seriously ill than they are. 

Although it is a public hospital 
and receives a high ratio of difficult 
cases, Warlingham Park has an an¬ 
nual discharge rate of 80 per cent, 


as against Britain's national aver¬ 
age of 70 per cent. 

When I visited Warlingham re¬ 
cently, Dr. Rees handed me a large, 
intricately shaped key. 

“This was given me when I took 
over here in 1935," he said. “It re¬ 
presented the highest authority in 
the mental hospital. The ordinary 
nurse here had a key that could 
single-lock any of our doors. The 
junior doctors and senior nurses had 
keys that could double-lock patients 
and nurses in the wards, and with 
this magic key I could go round and 
lock in the whole lot of them. Did 
you ever hear such nonsense ? Pre¬ 
sumably what the mental hospitals 
needed was not good doctors and 
nurses but crafty locksmiths." 

On his first day. Dr. Rees opened 
the front gale and the big front 
doors of the main building. They 
have never been locked since. 

Gradually the inside doors were 
opened, ward by ward, until by 
1943, there were only two locked 
wards. The slow procedure was not 
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just for the sake of testing the 
patients' reactions but also those of 
the doctors and nurses. ‘The keys 
gave the staff a feeling of having the 
patients under their control," Dr. 
Rees explained. "At first, many 
were reluctant to give up this power, 
reluctant to recognize that patients 
are human beings.” 

Shortly after the war Dr. Rees 
gave the high iron railings sur¬ 
rounding the grounds to Croydon to 
protect its bow'ling greens in the 
public parks. "Croydon’s need," 
Dr. Rees says, "was greater than 
ours. 

When only two of Waihngham 
Park's 23 w'ards were still locked. 
Dr. Rees noticed that doctors and 
nurses assigned to the locked w'ards 
w'erc unhappy When the nurses 
began to complain about being ap¬ 
pointed to the closed w'ards. Dr. 
Rees knew that his staff was ready 
for the final step —unlocking all the 
doors. When the last key was re¬ 
moved from the last lock, staff 
morale shot up and the air of ten¬ 
sion that pervades most mental hos¬ 
pitals was gone. Self-inflicted in¬ 
juries among patients in disturbed 
wards dropped to zero and run¬ 
aways decreased abruptly. 

Behind the opening of the doors 
lie some of Dr. Rees’s profoundest 
convictions about what is wrong 
with most mental hospitals. 

He is convinced that in some cir¬ 
cumstances a mental hospital can 
. be a remarkably effective device for 
driving people insane. 


June 

"Let us say you are badly de¬ 
pressed and have been sent to a 
mental hospital to make you feel 
better. First you are deprived of 
your belongings--even your wed¬ 
ding ring is taken away. You are not 
allowed to eat with a knife and fork. 
You might hurt yourself. A warder 
restricts your comings and goings. 
The only time you're allow'ed out¬ 
side the building is to go into an 
airing court and walk round and 
round. Now', do you think this 
combination would cure your de¬ 
pression-' If you had to endure it 
long enough you’d surely become a 
full-blown psychotic case. Patients 
aren't so wrong when they some¬ 
times exclaim, T’ll go mad if 1 stay 
here any longer!’ " 

Dr. Rees felt that patients should 
be treated from the start as indi¬ 
viduals, not as shadowy numbers. 
He believes that, if possible, a 
patient should feel more cheerful 
than he would in his own home. 
Accordingly, he carefully selected 
the man whose conduct w'ould in¬ 
fluence a new patient's first im¬ 
pressions of the hospital: the recep¬ 
tionist. "A good receptionist,” he 
says, "is worth an additional 
psychiatrist on the staff.” 

One morning I watched the re¬ 
ceptionist, a friendly middle-aged 
man, receive a new woman patient 
who had been brought to the hos¬ 
pital by her mother. He took their 
coats, ordered tea and broke through 
the wall of nervous tension that 
surrounded the two Women. 
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Later that day the new patient 
received an illustrated booklet from 
the hospital's patient-operated 
printing shop describing the hospi¬ 
tal therapy, and a personal letter of 
welcome from Dr. Rees which be¬ 
gan: "I know how confused and 
even apprehensive you must be at 
hnding yourself in a hospital of this 
kind . . . 

A day or two later the new patient 
was taken on a guided tour of the 
hospital and grounds—by another 
patient. “It’s the best way," Di. 
Rees explains. “We know patients 
believe other patients more readily 
than they will members of the 
staff.” 

Once a week Dr. Rees and some 
of his staff have tea with 30 to 40 
new patients, who are encouraged 
to air complaints and make sugges¬ 
tions. "Why don't we have a phone 
the patients can use ? ” an attractive 
young woman patient asked petu¬ 
lantly. 

A portly pipe-smoker answered: 
“Well, you know' what will happen. 
You'll have patients phoning Scot¬ 
land Yard and the Prime Minister, 
asking to be let out.” 

Believing the pipe-smoker to be a 
staff doctor, 1 asked a nurse his 
name. She smiled. “He's a pa¬ 
tient.” 

“Thank you,” said Dr. Rees to 
the pipe-smoker. Then? he turned to 
the other patient. “As a matter of 
fact, we're having a phone booth in¬ 
stalled this week. I think we should 
allow a patient at least one fanciful 


phone call. Of course if there are 
too many, we'll have it taken out.” 

Too often, patients in mental hos¬ 
pitals become docile, vegetative 
creatures adapted to the secure rou¬ 
tine, utterly unht to resume normal 
life. At Warlingham Park they 
make up their own work roster, 
they divide fairly the chores m the 
kitchens, gardens, dormitories and 
halls, and their activity is a valuable 
part of the therapy. But tlie War¬ 
lingham programme goes much 
further. 

The unhappiest cieatures of every 
mental hospital aie the abject, help¬ 
less men and women who huddle in 
dark cornets, unable to communi¬ 
cate, or to control their bodily func¬ 
tions. The more advanced Warling¬ 
ham patients arc enlisted to help 
these sad cases, under direction. 
Day after day of a rigid schedule 
helps them to develop regular 
habits, and in time they too may be 
given the responsibility of helping 
a nuise. 

One day while I was walking 
through a women’s ward with Dr. 
M. M. (ilatt, one of the '•enior 
medical ofheers at the hospital, he 
stopped to greet a sullen, attractive 
19-ycar-old girl: “Hello, Jane. I'm 
glad to hear you're not running 
away any more.” 

“Run away? Since they’ve put 
me in charge of those six old ladies 
I've got to see they’re w'ashed and 
dressed and then take them for a 
walk. By the time we're back, it's 
just too much bother to run away.” 
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Jane's progress dated largely 
from the second week she had 
helped with the women patients. 

“Essentially there is only one un¬ 
derlying cause for all mental illness 
—loneliness," Dr. Rees explained. 
“Because they cannot live satisfac¬ 
torily with their fellow men and 
women the mentally ill turn in¬ 
ward, on themselves. 

“What wc try to do is to restore 
the patient's confidence in himself 
and in other people. The patient 
wants to feel that he is being trusted 
or he isn't likely to trust others. You 
can’t achieve fhat with locks, re¬ 
straints, barred windows and an 
imposing list of don’ts.' 

At Warlingham Park the number 
of visitors has greatly increased 
since the prison-like air has van¬ 
ished. This helps to prevent the 
patient from losing touch with the 
world outside, t'amilies are en¬ 
couraged to take patients out for 
day-long and even week-end visits 
to their homes. To prepare them for 
that step the patients are first 


encouraged to make afternoon visits 
on their own to neighbouring towns 
whose residents participate through 
a well-organized Visitors Associa¬ 
tion. 

The methods of treatment at 
Warlingham Park have influenced 
such outstanding institutions as Ful- 
boum Hospital, Cambridge; Hopi- 
tal Psychiatrique de Ville-Evrard, 
Paris; the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital; and the Topeka State 
Hospital in Kansas. After Dr. Rees 
visited Topeka two years ago and 
described what he was doing at 
Warlingham Park, several wards, 
locked until then, were opened. 
And Frances McCasland, an occu¬ 
pational therapist at Topeka, de¬ 
cided to work at Warlingham Park 
for six months. 

“Many mental hospitals would 
be afraid to give patients such free¬ 
dom and responsibility," she said. 
“But it works fine. What it all 
comes down to is that by giving 
trust to patients they get it in return 
—^many times over." 



Measure of Affection 

cJ- SMALL BOY invaded the lingerie section of a big department store and 
shyly presented his problem to a woman assistant. “I want to buy a slip 
for my mother as a present," he said, “but I don't know what size she 


wears. 


“Is she tall or short, &it or skinny?" asked the saleswoman. 

“She's just perfect," beamed the small boy. So the assistant wrapped 
up a W. size slip for him. 

Two days later, mother came to the store herself—and changed it to an 
O.S. — Brnnett Cerf in The ^urdav Review 
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^UG a bull terner was my bus 
band s dog exclusively He let me 
bed him and treat his wounds if he 
got hurt m a fight but that was about 
all At night, when Pug went to sleep 
on hib pillow in the living room, 1 
often wished he would come upstairs 
to keep me company, for my husband 
worked on night shift m a factory 
When the Second World War came, 
my husband jomed the Navy and Pug 
and 1 were left alone The first day, a 
changed Pug came mto being As I 
sadly went about my household 
chores his sturdy httle ^ure was con 
tmually at my side When I went up 
to bed, he followed me and curled up 
on the rug beside my bed That be 
came his nightly routine 


When my husband's Naval service 
ended, he arnved home unexpectedly 
at 4 a m His welcome from Pug was 
as tumultuous as mine But when we 
went upstairs, no bull terner followed 
us Pug had reinstated himself m the 
living room JF/ts tour of duty was 

over too — Mmam Davis 

When wc brought our new son, 
Michael home from the hospital, our 
httle fox terner Kicapoo, adopted 
him immediately There was just one 
thing—he couldn t stand hearmg the 
baby cry When the first wail 
sounded the dog ran frantically to 
my wife and watched while she gave 
him his bottle or a rusk to chew 
After the baby was old enough to 
be put outside in his playpen, Kica 
poo constantly kept guard We noted 
that the biby never cned for any 
length of time when the dog was with 
him One morning I heard the baby 
start to cry and, looking out, I saw 
Kicapoo hurry to his food dish, pick 
out a dog biscuit he had nosed aside 
the night before, and carry it to the 
small boy who took it and began 
munching it m contented silence 

Rex Campbell 

One bi ack night as I was walking 
home from work, I heard the frantic 
barking of a dog m the distance 
Altenng my course to take me to this 
apparent call for help, 1 saw a man 
and the dog standing in the middle of 
a crossroads I asked the man if there 
was anjrthmg wrong 
"Yes,” he said, "I am blmd and 
have become lost If you will please 
tell me where I am and start me oft 
in the nght direction I'll be all right ” 
The dog meanwhile had stopped 

6t 
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barking and was standing patiently 
by. After the man had received direc¬ 
tions and started on his way, the dog 
trotted off in the opposite direction, 
with an air of satisfaction in his 
stride. —E i Homii 

One evening as we were watching 
a television production of Macbeth, 
our intelligent and obedient Dalma¬ 
tian, Spot, wandered up fn^m his 
accustomed bed in the cellar and 
curled up fm the floor near the set. A 
few minutes later Lady Macbeth was 
launching into her sleep-walking soli¬ 
loquy—“Out, damned spot! Out, 1 
say*”—wheieupon Spot obediently 
rose and slunk back to the cellar. 

—^Joan Lcbold 

We were m the sheep business in 
Idaho and we bred our own collies for 
the sheep camps. They were great 
dogs—strong, intelligent, quick to 
learn the shepherds’ orders and the 
sign language a sheep dog must know. 
The finest of tliem was Bruce. 

The spring he was two years old, 
Bruce set out with our shepherd, Ed, 
and a flock of young lambs en route 
to the summer mountain range. They 
were camped about 20 miles from 
town across a hot desert stretch when 


Ed, cleaning his rifle, somehW acci¬ 
dentally discharged it and mangled 
his left hand. 

Binding his wrist as tightly as he 
could, Ed waved to Bruce to bring 
in the sheep. By the time they were 
penned the shepherd was desperately 
weak. Calling Bruce to him, he fast¬ 
ened a strip of blood-soaked rag to his 
collar. He pointed. “Home, Bruce, 
home! Help! Home!” 

Bruce had never had an order like 
that, but he barked once, turned and 
ran. When he got to our house in 
town he was utterly spent. He could 
only totter in at the door and sink 
down, feebly lapping the water I put 
before him. 

Bv the time we reached our shep¬ 
herd he was unconscious from loss of 
blood, but lie lived and his hand was 
saved. —Katlilnn SfhilHman 

Contributions are invited for *'Man's 
Best Friend.” Stories must he true and 
front the contributor's own experience. 
I hey should be typewritten and not over 
300 words. Each story published will 
he paid for at our usual rates. Contri¬ 
butions cannot be returned. Address 
"Man's Best Friend” Editor. The 
Reader’s Digest, 25 Berkeley Square, 
London, W.l. 


Birth of a Star 

j.. GREAT expense a major Holl3rwood film studio imported a young 
European actress and groomed her for stardom. Finally she was given a 
leadingrdle. When the picture was released, one critic w*^te that she was 
beautiful, charming and poignant. His paper had only been out an hour 
when the head of the studio phoned. “We put a fortune into that girl/' 
he raged, “and you ruin her with one ciflumn. You know she isn’t 
married and you say she's poignant I ’ ’ -Contnbuted by Dan Bennett 




‘^A Mistake Dbesn't Have to be Final 

By Joseph Phillips 


T ALL began on March 15, 
1955, when 17-year-old Truls 
Halvorsen’s ship, the Norwegian 
freighter Fernhill, was anchored at 
Hong Kong. Early that morning 
several Chinese tailors boarded the 
ship to sell suits to the seamen 
Halvorsen needed a suit, but on his 
pay of $50 a month he didn’t have 
enough money. He asked a tailor to 
mend a pair of torn trousers. 

On the way to Halvorsen’s quar¬ 
ters, the tailor e 3 ^d the lad apprais¬ 
ingly. He saw a handsome, well- 
built six-footer, blond, blue-eyed, 
with pink cheeks. He also saw a boy 
who needed money. 

Picking up the trousers, the Chi¬ 
nese said, *"You want to make 
$ 1 , 200 ?” 


The sintsier ways of drug smugglers, 
revealed tn a recent dramatic case 


“Sure,” Halvorsen replied. 
“How?” 

“Smuggling. Opium. Many sea¬ 
men do it. Easy.” 

Taken aback, the young sailor 
said he’d think it over. The tailor 
promised to return in three hours. 

To Halvorsen, $1,200 was a lot of 
money. If other seamen got away 
with smuggling, why couldn’t he? 
“Opium” conjured up nothing 
more for him ^an some dimly-lit 
den where Orientals lay around 
puffirig pipes. 

When the tailor returned, Halvor¬ 
sen said yes, The tailor wrote out a 
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Hong Kong address and tcdd him 
to be there at 6 p.m. 

That evening, in a clean, sparsely 
furnished room, Halvorscn was 
greeted by the tailor and his boss, 
a stout, business-like Chinese. Hal- 
vorsen's job, the boss specified, was 
to hide the opium aboard' ship, 
smuggle it past Customs and deliver 
it in San Francisco, where he would 
be paid his fee. The boss opened a 
cardboard box. It held ten bags of 
“opium,*’ each weighing about half 
a pound. The shipment was larger 
than was customary, the boss said; 
payment would be $1,350 instead 
of $1,200. 

After having Halvorsen photo¬ 
graphed so that the San h'rancisco 
receiver would recognize him, the 
boss showed him how to smuggle 
the narcotics off the ship. He took 
off his shirt, folded a white silk sash 
lengthwise, tied it round his waist, 
then coneealed the bags in the fold. 
He wrote down the San Francisco 
address for delivery — Lew Gar 
Kung Saw, 854 Clay St.—^then gave 
Halvorsen half of a carefully torn 
Chinese coupon. The receiver would 
have the other half. “Nobody gets 
caught,” he said. “We've done it 
many times.” 

Halvorsen knew that smuggling 
was a crime. But, as he slipped the 
opium into his locker aboard ship, 
“being the key man in a real-life 
mystezy story seemed like a big ad¬ 
venture.” 

The thrill vanished, however, 
when the FemhiU weighed anchor. 


Halvorsen’s conscience^ naggec 
him. This was the first time he had 
touched trouble. Until the age of 14, 
when he went to sea, he had been 
an excellent student. Aboard ship 
he had worked hard and learned 
fast. With his intelligence, he could 
look forward to steady progress in 
the Norwegian merchant service. 

During the long voyage to Suez, 
Halvorsen began thinking about 
other people—^his parents, who ran 
a small hotel near Oslo; his girl 
friend; the Rev. Leif Aagaard, of 
the Norwegian Seamen’s Church in 
Brooklyn. Halvorsen had met the 
pastor on his first voyage, and a 
close friendship had developed. 

He began asking .shipmates about 
narcotics, and soon realized that he 
was deep in a crime far greater than 
smuggling. If he made delivery, he 
would be helping to destroy the lives 
of hundreds of men and women, 
boys and girls. The enormity of the 
crime he had agreed to commit over¬ 
whelmed him. 

“For many days I kept thinking 
of Pastor Aagaard,” he said later, 
“and finally I could not stand it any 
longer.” 

At Suez, Halvorsen sent an air¬ 
mail letter to Aagaard. Would the 
pastor present the entire opium mat¬ 
ter to the authorities? Could Hal¬ 
vorscn help, perhaps, in getting the 
people in San Francisco sent to 
gaol? 

In New York, Pastor Aagaard 
rushed to the U.S. Federal Bureau 
of Investigation with Halvorsen’s 
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letter, then to the Bureau of Cus¬ 
toms. On May 7 Aagaard sent Hal- 
vorsen a table: ‘'All in order here.'’ 

The Fernhill was scheduled to 
stop at Boston and New York before 
going on to San Francisco. At Bos¬ 
ton, Customs agents b<jarded her, 
picked up the narcotics and ques¬ 
tioned Halvorsen. "We found him 
truthful and straightforward," the 
agents reported. "He took full 
blame for what he had done, and 
made no excuses. He kept worrying 
about the effect of the news on his 
father." 

The heroin in Halvorser’s locker 
proved to be one of the most valu¬ 
able illicit shipments known to have 
entered America in the past ten 
years. Government chemists deter¬ 
mined it 97 per cent pure. Cut and 
re-cut, it would provide hundreds of 
thousands of "shots." It would re¬ 
tail on street corners for about three 
million dollars. 

Agents emptied the bags, refilled 
them with a milk-and-sugar powder, 
meticulously re-sewed them along 
the original tliread-holes. Then Hal¬ 
vorsen and a Customs agent flew to 
San Francisco to make delivery. 
Halvorsen was intensively rehearsed 
for his role. He would be accompa¬ 
nied by an agent posing as a ship¬ 
mate. The agent would do no talk¬ 
ing, but if any problems arose in the 
meeting with the criminals, Halvor¬ 
sen would pick up his cues from the 
eyes of the agent. 

"The boy showed fear," said the 
agent who worked most closely with 


Halvorsen, "but he never hesitated. 
He felt he had to make amends for 
what he had done." 

At 10 a.m. on May 27, Halvorsen 
and the agent walked into 854 Clay 
Street, in the heart of San Francis¬ 
co's Chinatown. They climbed three 
dark flights of stairs without en¬ 
countering anyone. On the fourth- 
floor landing they met a Chinese to 
whom Halvorsen showed the paper 
bearing the words "Lew Gar Kun^ 
Saw." The Chinese pointed to a 
kitchen at the end of the landing. 
There they were silently greeted by 
an elderly Chinese who glanced at 
the paper and made three telephone 
calls. ' Come back 12 o'clock," he 
told them. 

When Halvorsen and the agent 
returned, the same Chinese arose 
from a chair. “iMve minutes he 
come," he announced, and left. 

Halvorsen was tense. "The boy 
was in a spot," the agent said later. 
"If he blew his lines or made a mis¬ 
take, anything could happen. The 
room had a big cupboard that could 
have concealed a member of the 
gang. We might have been under 
scrutiny through a peephole. The 
set-up was dangerous." 

After 15 long minutes a thin, 
well-dressed, middle-aged Chinese, 
wearing thick-lens glasses and a 
hearing aid, entered the room. He 
was later identified as Lew Doo. 
Halvorsen extended the paper with 
the address and asked, "Are you 
this man?" 

"Yes, yes," Lew answered. 
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"Show me the coupon and my 
picture." 

Lew took from his pocket the 
boy's phot()f^^aph and a torn piece 
of coupon. The coupon fitted the 
piece in llalvorseii’s hand. 

Nodding towards the agent, Hal- 
vorsen explained, "This is the 
bosun from the Fernhtll. He helped 
me. We got our ship’s pay in New 
York, and came here by bus.” Hal- 
vorsen spoke in an unnaturally loud 
voice. The agent saw his jaw 
muscles pulsate. But Lew appar¬ 
ently accepted his nervousness as a 
sign of iiK'xpericnce. 

"You got the opium with you?" 

"No, it's in a locker at the bus 
station. Have you got the money?” 

Lew pulled out a roll (»f notes. 

"You come to my hotel room,” 
Halvorsen said. "We'll pick up the 
opium and do business there.” 

Lew got excited. "No, no, no. 
This place very safe. Do business 
here all the time. Hotel room no 
good.” 

From th“ goveminent’s point of 
view, the ideal plan was to persuade 
the receiver to come to the hotel 
room where a tape recorder could 
take down the negotiation. But a 
glance at the agent told Halvorsen 
to string along with Lew. 

When Halvorsen and the agent 
returned with the "opium,” Ixw 
took out three bags, examined them 
without cutting them open, and 
counted the remainder. Seeing only 
eight bags, he exclaimed, "But I 


pay in Hong Kong for ten bags.” 

Halvorsen explained that two 
bags had got wet in the hiding place 
in the hold of the ship and had to be 
thrown over the side. Lew nodded, 
stuffed the heroin into a brown 
paper shopping bag. 

He refused to pay $1,350 for only 
eight bags, however. Halvorsen 
haggled, then said he’d take $1,200 
plus his bus fare from New York. 
When Lew counteil out the money, 
the agent casually picked it up, then 
quickly drew his gun, whirled l.ew 
round and handcufled his hands 
behind his back. 

T-ew Doo, alias Frank Lew, alias 
T.ew Wah, arrested seven times since 
1933 but never convicted, was 
turned over to Customs agents who 
had deployed round the building. 
Papers found in Lew's room re¬ 
vealed the names of the Hong Kong 
leaders and showed that f-ew was 
the direct United States contact for 
one of the biggest narcotics rings in 
the world. On August 2 Lew was 
sentenced to four years in prison. 
In gratitude to Halvorsen for his 
co-operation. Customs awarded him 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Shortly before he sailed for Nor- 
w \y in mid-July, the boy and his 
pastor had a last talk. 

"You've learned something that 
all ot us need to know,” the pastor 
said. "A mistake doesn't have to be 
final. When we have conviction, we 
can change a mistake. It's worth 
the effort.” 



The magnificent U.S. National Gallery of Art owes its existence 
to the initiative and generosity of one man 





By Andre and Assia Visson 


T he U.S. National Gallery of Art, 
in Washington, is an impressive, 
dome-crowned building of pink- 
white marble, standing between tlie 
Capitol and the Washington Monu¬ 
ment. Through its heavy bronze 
and steel doors, 40 feet high, more 
than 24 million visitors have passed 
since the gallery was opened in 1941. 
Now recognised as one of the 
world's great art galleries the U.S. 
National Galleiy owes its existence 
to one man. 

When Andrew William Mellon 
went to Washington as U.S. Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury in 1921, he was 


reputed to be the wealthiest man 
(banking and steel) ever to hold 
a U.S. Government job. Mellon 
wanted Washington to be one of the 
world's great cultural capitals, but 
no one suspected that he would use 
a large portion of his wealth to that 
end. 

Oticday, in 1927, Mellon disclosed 
a scheme he had been turning over 
in his mind. To David Finley, his 
young Special Assistant at the 
Treasury, he said: “Washington 
should have a national gallery to 
rank with those of London, Paris, 
Rome and Madrid. Since a grant 
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from the state is unlikely, I’m will¬ 
ing to put up the building myself and 
offer it, together with a collection of 
paintings, to the American people. 
I want you to organize this gallery.’ * 

Finley accepted the appointment, 
and during the following years 
helped to plan the bold project. 

The millions who visit the U.S. 
National Gallery today can hardly 
imagine the effort that went into 
assembling its treasures. It took 
most European galleries a long time 
to gather their priceless collections. 
They inherited many of their trea¬ 
sures from the established collections 
of royal and noble patrons, whereas 
American galleries must depend on 
donation'i from private collectors. 

Andrew Mellon had started his 
own collection as a ytrung man. 
Travelling abroad in 181^, he 
bought an old painting for $1,000. 
His business friends were shocked. 
How could this astute young indus¬ 
trialist pay so much for a canvas? 

Mellon went on buying paintings, 
however—but only those that ap¬ 
pealed to him. He turned down a 
portrait by Raphael because the 
sitter had an "evil face." The 
French eighteenth-century masters 
were too lavish with their colours 
and their nudes for the puritanical 
Mellon. His preference went to 
pleasant Dutch and English paint¬ 
ings, which he found both inspiring 
and relaxing. 

Sooi)^ as his momentous project 
got under way, his approach to col¬ 
lecting changed. For the gallery he 


wanted nothing short of the best. 

He learned that the Soviets were 
willing to sell a few masterpieces 
from the Czar’s famous collection 
at the Hermitage Palace. So in 1930 
and 1931, Mellon acquired 21 of the 
paintings at a cost of more than 
seven million dollars. Among them 
was Titian’s "Venus With a 
Mirror, ’ ’ a nude which he would not 
have hung in his own house, but 
which he knew should have a place 
in a great gallery, and for which he 
did not hesitate to pay $544,000. He 
gave $745,000 for Raphael’s "St. 
George and the Dragon, ’ ’ measuring 
11 inches by eight inches, and 
$838,000 for Botticelli’s "Adoration 
of the Magi." His top payment, 
$1,166,000, went for Raphael’s 
famous "Alba Madonna." 

When Mellon left the U.S. 
(iovemment in 1933, after 11 years 
as Secretary of the Treasury and one 
year as Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s, he decided the time 
had come to push his long-cherished 
project to completion. He chose 
architect John Russell Pope to de¬ 
sign the gallery. "Never mind the 
cost," Mellon said. "It will be a 
building to last for centuries." 

Together they selected the finest 
building materials: pink-white 
marble for the walls, because it ab¬ 
sorbed the sun instead of reflecting 
it like white marble; Italian dark- 
green marble for the 24 columns in 
the central rotunda; green and grey 
marble, and fumed oak for the 
floors. 
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*‘It will be quite expensive," 
warned Finley. 

"Just so long as it doesn't look 
expensive," answered Mellon, who 
hated ostentation. 

As a result of the constant search 
for the finest materials and the latest 
air-conditioning and air-purifying 
equipment—^to protect and increase 
the life span of the old paintings— 
Mellon had to raise his building bud¬ 
get from 9 to 15 million dollars. In 
addition he gave a fivc-million- 
dollar endowment for new acquisi¬ 
tions and other expenses. Then, one 
month before announcing bis dona¬ 
tion, he suddenly decided that the 
masterpieces he had gathered during 
half a centuiy were inadequate. 
Certain schools were not sufficiently 
represented. 

Laid up with a bad cold, he tele¬ 
phoned David Finley. "Take the 
tirst train to New York. Go to 
Duveen and pick up the best pictures 
he has been concealing. I know he 
has bought many masterpieces dur¬ 
ing these depression years." 

Finley si)ent three days with 
Duveen and together they brought 
to Washington dO paintings and 21 
sculptures—^masterpieces of the Ital¬ 
ian, Flemish and English schools 
from the fourteenth to the early nine¬ 
teenth century. Duveen rented an 
apartment below Mellon's and there 
placed all his treasures under armed 
guard. A month later, at the lunch¬ 
eon table, Mellon concluded the 
greatest single purchase of art trea¬ 
sures ever made. He bought. 18 


sculptures and 26 of the paintings— 
for 11 million dollars! 

A few days later Andrew Mellon, 
now 81, sent a letter to President 
Roosevelt offering the nation bis 35- 
million-dollar collection of 132 
paintings and 26 sculptures, together 
with funds for building the gallery. 

He set only two conditions: First, 
his name was not to be connected 
with the gallery. A genuinely mod¬ 
est man, he did not want America’s 
National Gallery to be thought of as 
a memorial to him. Second, the 
trustees should sec to it that all art 
collections donated later were of the 
same high quality as his. 

The opening of the U.S. National 
Gallery of Art on March 17, 1941, 
was ? major event. Unfortunately, 
Andrew Mellon was not there to wit¬ 
ness the realization of his dreams. 
He had died in 1937. 

But his hopes were already being 
fulfilled. In 1939 the gallery had re¬ 
ceived another great collection: 375 
paintings and 18 sculptures of the 
Italian school from Samuel Kress, 
another multi-millionaire. It was the 
most complete collection of Italian 
art ever brought together by one 
person. Kress had intended to estab¬ 
lish a gallery of Italian art in New 
York, but Finley persuaded him to 
bring his collection to Washington. ' 
Finley, Mr. Kress and John Wadker, 
a young scholar of Italian art who 
had been appointed chief curator of 
the gallery, selected the Kress 
masterpieces for Washington. With 
recent additions, Kress paintings 
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and sculptures now form the largest 
collection in the gallery. 

A third highly important donation 
came fioni Joseph Widener who pre¬ 
sented his collection of 100 paintings 
to the gallery in 1942. Among them 
were fourteen Rembrandts, two of 
the rarest Vermeers, eight Van 
Dycks, one Raphael and two El 
Grecos. And with them came magni¬ 
ficent Italian Renaissance sculptures 
and an invaluable assemblage of 
rare furniture, small bronzes, tapes¬ 
tries, prints and Chinese porcelains. 

Another important collection is 
that of Chester Dale, now president 
of the gallery's board of trustees. A 
New York investment hanker. Dale 
began in the 1920’s to “invest” 
several million dollars in great 
hrcnch Impiessionists and Post- 
Impressionists including Renoir, 
Degas and C6zdnne. 

The U.S. National Gallery also 
brought together an important col¬ 
lection of 763 American paintings. 
Covering two centuries of U.S. art, 
it contains works by America’s best 
painters—from Gilbert Stuart and 
John Copley to Winslow Homer, 
James V^istler, Mary Cassatt and 
Childe Hassam. 

On its opening night the U.S. 
National Gallery had on view 555 
paintings and 61 sculptures. Today, 
it offers its visitors 960 paintings, 
209 sculptures, a collection of 1,306 
s|^^ bronzes, as well as antique 
furniture, tapestries and china. 
Moreover, it has in storage about 
800 additional valuable paintings. 


June 

And its print collection, thanks 
largely to a gift from Lessing Rosen- 
wald, has jumped from 399 items in 
1941 to 21,618 in 1956. 

The setting in which these collec¬ 
tions are placed is impressive. Enter¬ 
ing the 100-foot-wide rotunda of the 
central hall, with its sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury Italian bronze fountain and 24 
massive marble columns, visitors 
hush their voices as if in a cathedral. 
Right and left from the rotunda run 
two long halls with French and Ital¬ 
ian sculptures. These open into two 
garden courts which feature seven¬ 
teenth-century French lead foun¬ 
tains that once stood in the gardens 
of Versailles. Round the halls and 
garden courts are 90 exhibition 
rooms. On Sunday nights the gal¬ 
lery’s orchestra gives a free concert 
in one of the garden courts to audi¬ 
ences of as many as 1,000 people. 

Many art students from other 
countries now go to Washington to 
study old masters of their native 
lands. 

A question frequently asked by 
visitors—“How much are the collec¬ 
tions worth?' ’—is not an easy one to 
answer. Masterpieces are priceless, 
because they cannot be replaced. 
Hut the market value of the collec¬ 
tions is estimated to be about 300 
million dollars. To reproduce the 
building itself would cost more than 
50 million dollars today. 

But the educational and spiritual 
value of the U.S. National Galleiy 
is infinitely greater. The permanent 
collection as well as the exhibitions 
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on loan from French, German, 
Austrian, Italian, Japanese and 
Spanish galleries have offered mill¬ 


ions of people an opportunity to be¬ 
come acquainted with the world's 
cultural past. 


The Touch of the Master 

John Gkjmshaw Wilkinson, blind botanist, lost his sight when he 
was 23, hut he learned to distinguish flowers by touching them with the 
tip of his tongue. He could name instantly each ol 5,000 specimens. 

()Nb Ai iKKNooN Sir Arthur Sullivan, of Gilbert and Sullivan fame, set 
out with a companion lor a house wheie he had been only once before, 
and on reaching the projier street, could not remember the number. 

"Never mind," he said, "I'll find it." He walked up to each door in 
turn and gave its boot scraper a gentle kick, "Here we are," he said at 
length. "List(*n K flat." —thnstiaH Sue me Monitor 

When Kahhalt called upon a friend and found him out, he left neither 
Ills name nor a card, but instead drew a circle on a piece of paper. His 
friends knew that only Kaphael could draw a perfect circle free hand. 

- Robert MrLaughlin, hiking for Ftsh Not in the Pond 

VisiioRs to Houdini’s home had glimpses of his infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Seated with friends, he would alisently take a pack of cards 
from his fKicket, and for an hour would exercise his fingers in manipula¬ 
tion, making certain cards appear at the top of the pack when they 
seemed hopelessly shuffled, all the time conversing on a wide range of 
subjects and paying not the least attention to the cards or his sensitive 
fingers. "I have to keep in practice to do things like this mechanically, 
like walking or breathing," he explained once to a friend. On other 
occasions he would take a length of string from his pocket, tie it in 
various sorts of knots, and drop it on the floor. Presently his visitors 
might ol)si‘rve that Houdini had unobtrusively slipped off his shoes and 
socks, and wa.s untying and retying the knots with his toes, meanwhile 
never so much as glancing at his own remarkable manipulations. 

- Harold Kellork, Moudtni 

George Grey Barnard had trained his hands to an eerie degree of 
separate activity. Holding in each hand a small lump of clay, he swiftly 
moulded with the left the form of a male, while simultaneously the clay 
in the right hand assumed the form of the female figure. 

--The North Amenmn Review 





The Kind of Preaching 
That Matters 


** Experience has taught me: Just tell the people that Jesus Christ 

can change their lives” 

By Norman Vincent Pcale, D.D. 


VERYBODY HAS moments he 
would characteri/.e as his 
highest and greatest. One 
of mine is that Sunday morning 
when I preached my hrst sermon. 

It was in a little Methodist church 
in Massachusetts. 1 was a seminary 
student at the tinie, and I wanted 
that sermon to be a gem of scholarly 
eloquence. So I tried to put into 
writing it all that I knew of theology 
and literature. But it just wouldn’t 
come, and I became confused and 
discouraged. 

In despair 1 telegraphed my 
father, a Methodist district superin- 
tendent, asking for help. He replied: 
“Just tell the people that Jesus 
Christ can change their lives. Love, 
Dad.” That message has been en- 

Dr. Norman Vincfni PtALt is one of 
America’b foremost Protestant preachers. 
He iii the editor of Omdeposts, a religious 
publication for laymen, and author of A 
Guide to Confident Ltvtng and The Power 
o/ Positive Thinking, both of which have 
been best*sellers. 

7^ Condensed from 


graved in my memory every since. 

I arrived early at the little church 
and went to a room which was 
bare of everything but an old red 
coui’h and a cluttered table. Here I 
paced up and down, trying to fix 
my sermon in mind. Then I looked 
out of the window and saw people 
beginning to gather. My inadequacy 
swept over me; my sermon left me. 
I fell to my knees by the couch, 
praying frantically for some message 
that would help those people. 

Suddenly I had a great sense of 
peace, and then a very moving im¬ 
pression of God's presence. It was as 
if He said to me, “Do not be anx¬ 
ious. Simply tell the people that I 
will help them if they will give their 
lives to Me.” 

This experience was so overpow¬ 
ering that 1 feel its reality to this 
day. Exalted and inspired, I then 
and there vowed to do everything 
I possibly could to get everybody, 
everywhere, to know what Christ 

Chnsltan Hereld 
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could nKcUi in thtii lives I rose 
from mv K.nics jncl almost ran to 
the pulpit It wa** a short, immature 
sfrmon hut tvtivthmf, I had went 
into It 

Wht n in Tin iiioiv 1 f^o h u k to this 
hull ihiinh lud its ixpinmce of 
piofoiiiid (It dicatioii tin old i \cite 
tin nt lomt om t tin 1 kimw hfttir 
linn m\h(»d\ elsi him iniptrfictl\ 

1 hi\i kipt tint vow hut it still 
'»tirs nn soul ind (alls nit hack to 
till kind ol prill Inn tint nally 
m itti is 

^fti 1 inv first \ I ir it the si minary 
I nturnid ti inv home in Ohh> for 
Ihi sumimi Whin nn fithir told 
mt th it i loiintrv (huicli w is with 
out a pri u hi i foi the following 
Snnd n I ngnh offirid to sup 
pl\ 1 w IS imbued with (\er\ 
thing J had hi ard m thi i lassroom 
bilk at till SI min in wi had been 
studving tin itonniunt Iherefort 
I pripaiid 1 poiidiioub sirmon on 
that topK whuh I thought T would 
trv out on the loiintrv folk 

Sitting on the \ i landah on Satur 
dav aftiiiioon I ii id the sermon to 
mv father Hi sit with his feet 
perched on the balustrade, listening 
patiently Then he said, “Well, 
Norman, there are several things I 
would do with that seimon if I were 
vou First, I would burn it ” 

This rather startled me, but he 
went on to explain “It's a good 
thing to wnte out a sermon, so that 
your thoughts are organized But 
never preach from a manusenpt 
Get yourself so full of your message 


that you can stand before your 
pe oplt and pour it out to them, look¬ 
ing them straight in the eye 

Then he said, ' I would sim¬ 
plify it Scholarship isn t the use of 
obscure wordi or high-sounding 
phrases Tmt scholarship takes the 
greattst principles and makes them 
so simpli that a child can under¬ 
stand them Fell your listeners in 
simple e\ t r\ day language that Jesus 
Christ died for them, that He can 
sav e thi m from themselv/»s and give 
them joj- and peace Above all, tell 
them what you personally know “ 

The sheer common sense of this 
adv h e impressed me I went out the 
next day with his words nnging in 
my ears 

I caii si e that country church as 
though it were yesterday It was a 
still, beautiful Sunday morning 
Looking down at the waiting con¬ 
gregation, I was nervous, as usual 
But I pravi d silently, and an inner 
voice seemed to say, Go ahead, tell 
them about Me “ So I rose and be¬ 
gan, without fanfare or flounsh, to 
talk about what Jesus Chnst had 
eome to mean to me 

Afterwards 1 went home for 
lunch with a farm family My host 
was a big, heavy-set man, his face 
weatherbeaten, tanned and strong 
While the men were waiting on the 
\ erandah for lunch to lie served, he 
put his big hand on my knee and 
said quietly “You did all nght this 
morning, son Your sermon was 
simple, and everybody could under¬ 
stand it Stick to that style every 
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place you go. Just keep telling 
people that all their failures, their 
faults, their sorrows and their weak¬ 
nesses can be lost in Jesus. Just tell 
them that—the same old message, 
the old, old story.” 

I noticed that there were tears in 
his eyes. He pulled out a big hand¬ 
kerchief and blew his nose. Then 
he slapped me on the back and went 
into the house. 

There was a silence on the veran¬ 
dah. Finally one of the men said, 
“Perhaps you ought to know that 
that man had a lot of struggles with 
himself. And he went sort of bad for 
a while, until one Sunday, in that 
little church, he was converted. Ever 
since then he has been quite a re¬ 
markable person, as you can see.” 

These experiences convinced me 
that the one great object in preach¬ 
ing should be to enable people to 
know Jesus Christ, so that the de¬ 
feats of their lives may be turned 
into victories. Having done that, 
the next step is to tell them that they 
cannot keep this experience unless 
they give it away, share it with 
others. That is the message that 
should come from every pulpit in 
the world, Sunday after Sunday, 
week after week. 

I decided early that I was going 
to preach evangelistic sermons, aim 
for a decision, try to get people to 
accept the Saviour. It was the cus¬ 
tom in those da}^ to invite people to 
come to the altar and accept Christ 
publicly. (It is still good, I believe, 
to get people to step out before 


June 

their fellows and say, courageously, 
‘‘This is the way 1 am going to 
live!”j So, in my hrst church, in a 
mill town, I suddenly decided dur¬ 
ing an evening ser\'icc to give the 
invitation. 

Five people came forward and 
knelt at the altar. Some of these 
people, I knew, had been struggling 
against all manner of defeat, I was 
so excited that I literally did not 
know what to do. I knelt with them 
and simply said, "I don't know 
much about this, but all you need 
to do is to say, ‘I give myself to 
Thee, O Lord,' and mean it.” 

I guess that was all that was 
necessary, for their lives thereafter 
were changed. 

I shall never forget walking home 
under the stars that clear, cool No¬ 
vember night. I walked on air, for I 
had seen the power of (Jod at work 
in people's lives. From then on, I 
developed an unbounded convic¬ 
tion that there is nobody \vho=c life 
cannot be changed if he or she will 
let Christ change it. 

A few years after I had graduated 
from the seminary I came to a 
church in a university community. 
The congregation was composed of 
university professom and their 
families, businessmen and profes¬ 
sional people. Young and inexperi¬ 
enced, I fell into the hands of some 
of the most wonderful people I have 
ever known. 

On the first Sunday I was intro¬ 
duced by the late Hugh Tilroe, 
director of the university's School 
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of Public Speech. He said to the con¬ 
gregation, “You have a very young 
man here as your new pastor. You 
can make him a good pastoi, or you 
can make a very ordinary man of 
him. It depends on you.” 

It was a curious kind of intioduc- 
tion, laying the responsibility upon 
the congregation. They took him 
•seriously, for they gave me wonder¬ 
ful support and advice. It is amaz¬ 
ing what the members of a church 
can do for a minister if they have a 
mind to, and if he will let them. 

Being in a university pulpit, I 
thought I had to preach a scholarly 
sermon every Sunday. I read heavy 
books and quoted learned authority. 
One day one of the most outstand¬ 
ingly intellectual mcml>ers of the 
university staff took me out to 
lunch. “I would like to make a sug¬ 
gestion,” he said. “You think that 
we, being university professors, 
want an ‘intellectual’ sermon. But 
you must remember that, while we 
may be experts in our fields, you 
must be an expert in the field of 
spirit. We're just poor sinful people 
who need and want the Gospel. 
Preach to us as you would to any¬ 
body else.” I followed his advice. 

We ministers are sometimes ac¬ 
cused of being too concerned with 
full pews. I plead guilty. I freely 
subscribe to the notion that we must 
capture the world with Christianity, 
not just rescue a small remnant. 
From the pulpit of this magnificent 
university church I could look up 
into the balcony and see a huge 


ladder lying across the pews. The 
sexton explained, “Nobody ever 
sits in those seats. It’s the best place 
to store the ladder.” 

Every Sunday that ladder an¬ 
noyed me. 1 didn't want to preach 
to a ladder. 1 wanted to preach to 
human beings. So I invited a differ¬ 
ent group from the university to 
come each Sunday and occupy a re¬ 
served section. Soon the groups be¬ 
gan to vie with one another to have 
the largest turnout. The church be¬ 
gan to fill up, the balcony too, and 
the ladder had to go elsewhere. 

I had learned this: that if you 
stand in the pulpit and tell people 
in plain language that God can help 
them to overcome their difficulties 
and make something of their lives, 
and illustrate it out of life, you will 
always have listeners who will want 
to hear that message, no matter how 
poorly or haltingly it is delivered. 

The winning of men to the church 
has Ix'en another of my prime con¬ 
cerns. From boyhood, as a preach¬ 
er’s son, I had asked myself why the 
women far outnumbered the men in 
the congregation. I decided that per¬ 
haps the minister was largely to 
blame. One could not help noting 
the attitude of men in the street to¬ 
wards the preacher, or miss the sigh 
of relief when the servant of God 
took himself from their midst. 

I told the Lord that, if He would 
guide me, 1 would make the recruit¬ 
ment of men onti of my life’s aims. 
Before long I was offered an oppor¬ 
tunity to appear widely, under the 
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auspices of a lecture agency, before 
business and industrial conf(*rences. 
I have continued doing this for a 
great many years. I am convinced 
that if we can get men in business, 
in the professions and in industry to 
fall their daily occupations with re¬ 
ligious zeal and spirit, we can effect 
a deep religious revival. 

In 1932 I became the pastor of 
Marble Collegiate Church in New 
York City. At the time America was 
in the depths of the depression. Men 
were jumping out of windows, hav¬ 
ing nervous breakdowns and heart 
attacks. People were frightened, 
discouraged and in many cases 
utterly defeated. The very times 
compelled me to address myself to 
human needs, telling broken heart¬ 
ed, frustrated people that there was 
healing and renewal in the simple 
principles which Jesus taught. 

Now, I have never preached that 
material success would come to any¬ 
one through the practice of the Gos¬ 
pel. But it is a fact that if one con¬ 
ditions his life to right thinking, 
right doing and right relationships 
with other people, the old failure 
tendencies fall away, and there is a 
new creativeness in his life. And 
gradually people began to listen to 
this message. Then they came with 
personal problems seeking private 
interviews to learn how they might 
overcome their difficulties. 

Here I realized my own deficien¬ 
cy. I had never been trained in psy¬ 
chological or psychiatric under- 
, standing. Therefore I sought out a 


man who has since become my 
great friend and associate, Dr. Smi¬ 
ley Blanton. We began to pool our 
therapy—^the therapy of Christian¬ 
ity and the therapy of psychiatry. 
And we soon proved that when peo¬ 
ple begin to live the healthy, whole¬ 
some principles of Jesus, feelings of 
bitterness and frustration and fear 
fall away. 

We worked out a series of simple 
techniques from the Bible itself, ex¬ 
plaining in formula fashion how one 
could go about overcoming fear, or 
getting hate out of his system, or de¬ 
feating an inferiority complex. 
These principles I outlined simply, in 
books and sermons, radio talks, TV 
appearances. I was interested in only 
one thing: changing people's lives. 
1 merely employed new methods. 

The fact that faith-finding has 
been reduced to a simple formula 
does not mean that religion has been 
made "easy." There is no such 
thing as easy religion. Always it is 
necessary for the person, in the ap¬ 
plication of this method, to evaluate 
scrupulously and honestly his own 
life and make a definite break with 
anything in his experience that is 
wrong and incompatible with the 
spint of Christ. Let him try it who 
thinks it is easy! 

It is within every man's nature 
to want to make the most of him¬ 
self, to do the very best he can with 
his life. I have found that by con¬ 
stant daily surrender to God, the 
Divine Power is available for my 
life. God can work in every life. 
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Set I LED COMFORTABLY behind the 
evening paper, my father was inter¬ 
rupted by a telephone call We gath¬ 
ered as the conversation went on and 
on that there had been an accident 
between the caller’s car and my 
mother’s. When my father saui, "No, 
Mrs. Adams has not mentioned a 
word of this to me,’’ we sensed real 
drama. 

Being a patient man and not easily 
upset, my father listened to further 
details. Then he asked. "Did I under¬ 
stand you to just .say that my wife 
admitted it was her fault?" 

A short pause "Well, then, mv 
good man," Father stated fiimly, 
"I'm sorry, but you have the wrong 
Adams!" Hi\irim i>i ?.ms 

My husband, a police patrolman, 
stopped a clergyman for speeding 
The clergyman stated that he was in a 
hurry because he had so many things 
to attend to. "After all,” he said, 
"I’m on this earth to do God’s work.' ’ 

"That’s why I’m here, too," my 
husband explained. In answer to the 
clergyman’s puzzled expression, he 
continued: "Remember that part of 
the Bible which sa 3 rs. 'Go out into the 
highways and hedges and compel 
them to come in’?” • —Imni Eoan 

1 HAD BROKEN my ankle badly in a 
college football game and was now 
l 3 dng nervously on the operating 


table. A young man entered the roo^ 
carr 3 dng the longest needle I had ever 
seen. He introduced himself as the 
ansesthetist and hurriedly began to 
prepare an injection to knock me out. 
Sensing my uneasiness, he asked if 
this was my first operation, and when 
I nodded, his face broke into a 
friendly smile and he held out his 
hand. 

"Shake, pal,” he said, "this is my 
first one too I ’ ’ -< aki k ahn 

One SUNDAY, as we walked past the 
beautifully decorated graves in the 
cemetery, we came suddenly upon a 
bare, unmarked plot where a boy in 
his teens was kneeling. He struck a 
match and put it to a crumpled wad 
of paper. After it was burnt com¬ 
pletely, he got up. 

"I hope to have a pniper headstone 
and some flowers here next year,” he 
said to us shyly. "My father died four 
years ago Mother and I have worked 
hard to take care of the children and 
pay for the house father bought. I've 
just burnt the mortgage papers.” 

My husband said, "I think your, 
lather is the mo.st highly honoured of 
all those who sleep here.” 

—WlLLA GOFRlNGIlR 

Discussing the lands we had been 
studying in geography, my class was 
listing the names of the people whose 
economy depended on specific 
animals. 
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*‘The Lapps depend on reindeer,'’ 
one*pupil said. And another added, 
*'The people of the Sahara depend on 
camels," 

The list grew, and then little Gene 
raised his hand and declared emphati¬ 
cally, "The people of America depend 
op cows.” 


"Explain your answer," I saitl. 

"If it wasn't for cows," he replied, 
"there wouldn’t be cowboys. And if it 
wasn’t tor cowboys, most of the 
people in the films and TV wouldn’t 
have no way to make a living—ami 
the rest of us wouldn’t have nothing 
to live for " J)\m\kisO(vis 


Reuden are invited to submit their own inntribulwns to thi\ ftulim 
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lontnbutions can be i onstdered. Address. "Life's Like I hat" hditor, I lu 
Reader’s Digest. 25 Berkeley Square. London. IT./ Payment will tu made at 
our usual rates. Rejected manuscripts cannot be aiknofeledf’ed or returned 


Magnificent Deceptions 

For IHE last five months of lier life, actress Mane Dressler’s illness li-t 
her be up for a few days, then down again—slipping discouragingly all 
the time. Every week, no matter bow busy, Louis B. Mayer, of Metro 
Goldwyn-Mayer, took a brief-case full of stories and went to the northern 
part of California to see Miss Dressier. Illness was never mentioned, 
Mayer merely discussed stories and plans for her future, exactly as if sin* 
were in the studio. Right through to the last week of her life. Miss 
Dressier remained cheerful and happy. 

A BEAUTIFUL act of Consideration was told, after the war, oi ,i boy 
whose throat had been practically shot away. During his convalescenci* 
he had learned to make beaded bags, and one day he sold one oi these 
bags to a visitor. His face was radiant with happiness as he tried to tell 
the nurse of his good fortune. It was his first attempt at speech. Nothing 
but a series of the most horrible guttural sound.s came from the boy: not 
a word could be understood. The nurse could not find it in her heart to 
tell him the truth. With eyes full of tears she placed her hands on the 
boy’s shoulders and said; "I am so sorry. I cannot understand a wonl 
you say to me. You evidently do not know that I am totally deaf. Won’t 
you write what you want to tell me? ’’ 

A l(X)k of deepest compas.sion swept the boy’s face. "'Fo think that 
one could be so afflicted, and yet always so tender and so cheerful," he 
wrote. ~lhe AmnHUHitatiuH w/ EHnjant Ituk 




Soldiers, acrobats, thieves, slave-dnvers, fanners—all living 
in the amazing woild beneath our feet 


By Donald Culross Peattte 


{) TO the ant,” said Solomon, 
*0 ‘ and so we may—tc' hnd a 
‘locicty as industrious as our own 
hoi under our feet, unawaie of hu 
man ways, ant tribes pursue o( cupa- 
tions startlmftly like mankind's 
I found this out when I lived in 
the sub-tropics in a house with a 
large garden Ants really owned the 
plac e, I merely paid the rent Living 
imong the magnolias and mimosas, 
there were four of us in tlie human 
family, of ants there were several 


million \\ ith a magnifying glass 1 
watched their ways of peace and 
their wars, when they fell upon each 
other^ Ninevehs and Tyres and 
smote their foes w ith a great 
slaughter 

Some*- were the big, stiffly moving 
carpenter ants, which get into the 
woodwork of a house and, like ter¬ 
mites, riddle it with their gallcnes. 
Some were harvester ants which 
live on the seeds they gather and 
store for wintei Some species were 
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cow-herds, and pastured their 
"cattle" - -aphids that suck the sap 
of plants-upon trees and bushes; 
these ants bring their kine out each 
morning and "milk" them for the 
sweet juice they secrete. Theic were 
thief ants and acrobat ants and kid¬ 
napper ants, which hide in the walls 
of the nests of other species and ste.il 
their babies. 

In the Mexican tropics 1 have 
seen the famous army ants, herce 
nomads that move about in a com¬ 
pact herd, carrying their ])abies and 
their queen with them; they can 
divide columns and flank to the 
right and left to encircle their piey 
—^yet they are wholly blind and 
have to smell and tap their way. 

All over the w'orld there are 
steamship ants, which invade ships 
as stowaways and so travel to dis¬ 
tant ports, where some take perm¬ 
anent shore leave. There are big, 
ferocious slave-raiding ants which 
tear open the nests of other tribes 
and seize the hapless yf)ung to carry 
away and laise as slaves. In certain 
species, they send forth these slaves 
to do theii raiding for them. Some 
slave-owning ants, indeed, have be¬ 
come so effete that, despite theii 
warrior look, they cannot even feed 
themselves but have slaves to put 
the food in their very mouths. 

Sluggards indeed are these. But 
of all ants the most fascinatingly in¬ 
dustrious are the parasol ants, so- 
called because they may be seen in 
processions, each one bearing almve 
his head a bit of green leaf. This is 


no fashion parade. Tlu' leaves will 
be made into compost, for these ants 
are farmers, perhaps the only farm¬ 
ers in the animal kingtlom besides 
humans and lertain h'rmites. They 
deliberately sow', manure and 
pnine; they weed, eat and again 
sow their crops. The crops aie difler- 
ent kinds of fungus. Some seem to 
be related to the mushroom we 
grow; others are distant kin to 
bread moulds. But so secret and 
subterranean ar«' the labours of 
these little fanners, and so hen'ely 
do they defend their nests, that it 
has taken scientists nearly 100 years 
to piece togetluT what i*. known of 
them. 

All the leaf-cutting ants aie found 
in the w'estern hemisphere, thiefly 
in the tropics. A tribe of some of the 
most famous of all farmer ants, the 
Atta ccphaloles, is kept at the Bronx 
Zoo, in New York. In a display box 
in the Reptile House a living colony 
of them is at work. It was founded 
in 1950 when a queen and her court 
were shipped to the zoo from Trini¬ 
dad. 

These pampered creatures live 
upon cut roses; about a half dozen 
are supplied to them every day. 
Through the glass wall of the ex¬ 
hibit, the ants may be seen emerg¬ 
ing each morning from their nest. 
They set to work stripping the roses 
of leaves and petals. Pivoting on its 
legs, each ant snips out with its 
scissor-like jaws an irregular bit of 
leaf, and this it bears away over its 
head with a proud effect of triumph. 
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By five in the afternoon the rose 
stems are bare. 

No wonder such efficient reapers 
are feared in the tropics! Their 
swift depredations on crops and 
trees can spell ruin. But what they 
did with their harvest of leaves no 
one knew until the British natural¬ 
ist, Thomas Belt, in 1874 published 
the result of his first investigations 
in Nicaragua. He discovered that 
the ants do not eat the cut leaves but 
hash them up into a compost, on 
which they sow the spores of certain 
fungi. And the ant-farmers weed 
and cultivate these fungi qs care¬ 
fully as a gardener tends his cab¬ 
bages. The little plants are not 
permitted to reach the fruiting or 
"toadstool” stage; instead, the ants 
constantly prune tliem back, with 
a purpose. 

The repeatedly pruned fungus 
forms tiny knots, about the size of 
a pinhead, called "kohlrabi.” 
These are eaten by the ants. The 
kohlrabi that we ourselves some¬ 
times eat is really a greatly thickened 
stalk of cauliflower; it is not seen in 
the wild plant but is the fruit of 
human horticulture. The kohlrabi 
of the ants is just as clear a case of 
horticultural know-how, dating 
back millions of years before human 
society began. 

The hard-working ants eat up 
their kohlrabi about as fast as these 
come to a head. And it is by ration¬ 
ing the amount of kohlrabi eaten 
that the ants produce their different 
castes, four or five in number. Those 


fed on minimum amounts never 
grow up to be more than "minims,” 
tiny workers who tend the fungus 
garden and feed the larvae or ant 
babies. A medium-rich diet de¬ 
velops the "mediae,” workers who 
do mf)st of the leaf-stripping. More 
food develops the big fierce soldiers 
who defend the nest; they can bite 
so savagely that they draw blood. 
And a still richer diet produces the 
idle males and the virgin "prin¬ 
cesses,” both winged in preparation 
for the nuptial flight. 

For this, on some i^nchanted eve¬ 
ning, they are led out of the nest by 
the workers And each princess car¬ 
ries, in a special pouch behind her 
jaws, a little hoard of fungus spores 
with which she vill begin the econ¬ 
omy ot a new nest. 

Now the princess spreads her 
fairy wings and takes off into the 
wide air. The males follow; they 
have enormous eyes, their wings are 
built for speed, like a fighter plane's, 
and eventually the princess is over¬ 
taken somewhere high in the warm 
dusk. Once the mating is done, the 
life of the males is also finished. 
They fall to earth and die. 

But the female, now sufficiently 
fertilized for the rest of her life, de¬ 
scends purposefully to earth. And 
of all the strange sights 1 have seen 
in the insect world the oddest is a 
young queen wrenching off her own 
iridescent wings—as if an angel had 
decided to become a woman. Then 
she runs about nervously, like a cat 
looking for a place to have kittens; 
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when she finds a cranny under a 
stone or log, or a crack in the earth, 
she scurries in and begins excavat¬ 
ing still further. Never again will she 
see the light of day. 

Here in the new nest the queen 
ejects from her mouth the pellets of 
fungus spores she has brought from 
the old. She prunes and weeds the 
first crop as it grows, and licks it to 
keep it moist. At the same time she 
starts to lay her first eggs. As the 
eggs hatch into little larvx the 
queen feeds them on the kohlrabi. 

As soon as the first adult ants 
emerge, they find jobs waiting foi 
them. The fungus gardens must be 
weeded and pruned; leaves must be 
brought in for compost. The nest 
must be guarded, the babies washed 
and fed, and the new subterranean 


quarters enlarged till the dome-like 
mushroom cellars, connected by a 
S 3 ^tem of corridors as complex as 
an underground railway system, 
grow to the size of a man's head. 

Now the workers, who are all 
female-neuters (maiden aunts, you 
might say), make all the decisions, 
and give out the rations which will 
determine the caste of each ant. A 
precious prisoner in the dark, per¬ 
petually pregnant, the queen is just 
a big egg-laying machine, zealously 
fed on kohlrabi by the workers who 
will die in her defence. Thus, for¬ 
ever completing their cycle, the ant 
society fulfils every law of the blind 
tyrant instinct. Not for them the 
light of reason by which we humans 
make our mistakes and find our 
freedom! 



Era of Fabulous Figures 

Congressman Lawrence Smith, of Wisconsin, complains that the 
adding machines supplied to U.S. Congressmen are out of date. They 
only given totals in the millions and are not equipped to handle today's 
astronomical figures. Smith said his office staff ran out of figures when 
it started to add up the interest paid on America's national debt over the 
past 22 years. 

An accountant finally got the answer—about $79,000,000,000—^by 
tabulating totals as fiu: as the machine would go, then adding them 
together with pencil and paper. -up 

When the Ford Foundation grants were announced recently, one chap 
said to another, "D'you see where Ford gave away $500,000,000?" 

"Yeah?” the other grunted. "What was the question? ” 

—Joe Hanington in Boston Post, quoted by Bail Wilson, Hall Syndicate 



An eye-witness account of one of the most 
destructive riots of modem times 


lstanbur$ Night of Terror 

By Frederic Sondern, Jr. 


O N THE evening of last Sep¬ 
tember 6 one of the wild- 

U- est eruptions of mob fury 

and hysteria in modern tim^ broke 
out in Turkey's ancient city of 
Istanbul. In six terrible hours, the 
frenzied Turkish crowds wrecked 
2,000 houses and 4,000 shops, burnt 
29 churches to the ground and 
badly damaged 31 others. Before it 
was over, 100 million dollars’ worth 
of damage had been done. 

At six o’clock on that Tuesday, 
Taksim Square, the hub of Istanbul, 
was its normal, cheerfully noisy 
self. Crowds filled the coffee-houses 
round the plaza, tramcars clanged, 
careering taxicabs honked. Along 
the Istiklal Caddesi (Avenue of In¬ 
dependence), the city’s main shop¬ 
ping street, strollers looked into 
show windows. The weather was 
mild, the cloudless. 

Roving Editor Fredexlc Sondern, Jr., 
was in Istanbul attending «n intematimial 
police conference when Ae not .described 
here occurred. He supplraAented his own 
observaticMis with details from others who 
were cm the scene. . 


Above the square, on the terrace 
behind the memorial to Kemal Ata- 
tiirk, Turkey’s first president and 
national hero, stood a colonel of 
police. Some university students 
were staging an anti-Greek demon¬ 
stration and special police details 
were on hand to prevent any major 
disturbance. (Resentment against 
Greece was running high in Turkey 
over the question of Cyprus.) The 
colonel was watchful but • un¬ 
worried. The students were orderly; 
the atmosphere in the square 
seemed to hold no menace. 

Then the colonel noticed a new 
activity: newsvendors were hawk¬ 
ing the late editions of the evening 
papers and knots of people were 
gathering round them. Patrons were 
spilling out of the coffee-houses into 
the street. In the colonel’s expm- 
enced mind alarm bells began to 
ring. 

He sent for a paper. One glance 
told him there was trouble ahead; 
GREEK TERRORISTS DEFItS ATA- 

turk’s birthplace, the headline 
screamed. There followed a lurid 
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but faked description of an attempt 
to bomb the house, now a Turkish 
shrine, where Atatiirk was bom in 
Greek Salonika. The colonel 
reached for a field telephone, but 
even as he began barking orders he 
knew he was too late. 

Five main streets converge on 
Taksim Square, and mobs in solid 
phalanxes were already pouring 
down each one, jamming into the 
plaza. “Kill the Greeks I’'—^the 
staccato shouts filled the square. 

In one corner stood a shanty used 
to store the tools of a tramcar repair 
gang. The door was torn oiT and 
about 50 angry men armed them¬ 
selves with crowbars, pickaxes, 
sledge hammers, sections of rail. 
Backed by a crowd of several hun¬ 
dred, they made for the Avenue of 
Independence. When police tried to 
block the entrance the mob simply 
bowled them over. 

Along the one-mile length of the 
Istiklal Caddesi are some 400 shops, 
most of them operated by Christian 
Turks of Greek extraction. As soon 
as the trouble began, most mer¬ 
chants locked their doors, pulled 
down their heavy iron shutters and 
fled. They saved their lives, but they 
could not save their shops. 

One of the first to be assaulted 
was a little draper's shop. A heavy 
length of rail in the hands of four 
powerful men made short work of 
the iron shutter, the plate-glass win¬ 
dow and the door. The crowd 
surged in. Bolts of cloth were 
snatched from the shelves and 


thrown outside. The mob tore them 
to shreds. A sewing machine, pre¬ 
cious in Turkey, was triumphantly 
carried into the street and demol¬ 
ished. In ten minutes the shop was 
empty. The crowd moved on. 

Next was an electrical appliance 
shop. Behind the window, after it 
had been smashed in, appeared a 
large refrigerator. To the average 
Turk a refrigerator is a rare luxury. 
But it was heaved on to the pave¬ 
ment: its mechanism was ripped out 
and pounded with sledge hammers 
into a shapeless mass. 

The owners of a grocer's shop, an 
elderly Greek-Turk and his wife, 
had pulled down their shutters hut 
had stayed in the shop. The old man 
had courage. “You filth," ho 
shouted as the first rioters broke in, 
“my family has lived in Istanbul for 
six generations. We are as good 
Turks as you." He was silenced 
with a blow from a wooden club. In 
a few minutes his shop was a 
shambles. 

The crowd was tightly packed 
now, moving like a relentless stream 
of lava. Suddenly several hundred 
rioters surged into a side street lead¬ 
ing to the beautiful Greek Orthodox 
Church of the Holy Trinity, the 
city s largest Christian place of 
worship. For a moment their pace 
slowed down; the Koran forbids any 
attack on churches of other faiths. 
Then the mob pushed forward. 
Within seconds the doors caved in, 
and the crowd streamed inside. 

Again there was a pause while the 
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rioters gawked at the unfamiliar 
scene—^^e great, ancient ikons, th^ 
crucifix, the fine altar. Suddenly 
someone screamed, "Tear down the 
Greek blasphemies!" Two young 
men with axes jumped on to the 
altar and the rioters went berserk. 
Massive oak benches were ripped 
apart like p^per; thick stone slabs 
were shattered. One group pushed 
into the vestry and smashed price¬ 
less vessels. They ripped magnifi¬ 
cent cloths and robes and ham¬ 
mered candlesticks and chalices into 
junk. Another squad appeared with 
cans of paraffin. 

Meanwhile, in the rest of Istan¬ 
bul, a city of 1,500,000 people, the 
frenzy was spreading. In the coffee¬ 
houses, on street corners, the 
orators were at work. "A night of 
reckoning has come I ” shouted one. 
"Cleanse the fatherland of the 
infidel!" shrieked another. The 
ancient cry was echoing from one 
end of Istanbul to the other. 

By nine o'clock, just two hours 
after the centre of the city had 
erupted, at least 50,000 frenzied 
Turks had formed a hundred other 
lava streams pouring down avenues 
and streets, tearing and smashing as 
they went. At ten o’clock, eight 
sheets of flame shot up into the sky 
in different parts of the city. Torches 
flung into the paraffin-drenched in¬ 
teriors of Istanbul's largest Greek 
churches set them ablaze. This was 
the signal for gangs to go to work 
on other Christian places of wor¬ 
ship. A count made subsequently 


by an international committee of 
the World Council of Churches 
established that 60 of Istanbul's 80 
Orthodox churches were wrecked or 
gutted by fire that night. 

One group of several hundred 
men descended on the big Greek 
Orthodox cemetery of Shishli with 
torches and tools. For the next two 
hours they smashed gravestones, 
prised open crypts, removed re¬ 
cently interred bodies from their 
coffins and mutilated them 

Forty square miles of densely 
populated metropolitan and sub¬ 
urban area were out of police con¬ 
trol And now a new sentiment 
appeared in the crowds. "Down 
with the rich!” they chanted as 
they overturned parked cars and set 
fire to them. Demolition squads 
attacked factories along the Bos¬ 
phorus, dumping heavy machinery 
into the water. A crowd formed near 
the Istanbul Hilton, Turkey's only 
big modem hotel. The quick-witted 
Swiss manager hoisted a Turkish 
flag and trained a powerful spot¬ 
light on it; then he sent men into the 
crowd to spread the ramour that 
troops were on the way. The crowd 
paused. 

Istanbul was a city gone mad. 
and, as usual in such craziness, 
villainy and valour, tragedy and 
humour were side by side. One 
street-comer agitator was talking a 
crowd into attacking the home of a 
Greek Orthodox priest. An old 
Moslem drover who had been listen¬ 
ing to tha harangue fortunately got 
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to the priest before the crowd did* 
stufied him into a sack which he 
loaded on his donkey. Drover* 
donkey and sack made their wey 
through the mob to safety. 

One of the most magnificent per¬ 
formances was that of an ex- 
sergeant of cavalry, the porter of a 
block of flats occupied largely by 
non-Moslems. Huge and bearded, 
this stout son of the Prophet stood 
in the doorway with a great sabre 
cradled in his arms. As the crowd 
built up in front of him, he raised 
his sword. *'Listen to me, you 
pigs!" the tremendous bass voice 
boomed. "You are a disgrace to the 
memory of Ataturk, who wished us 
all, Moslem, Christian, Jew, to live 
together in peace. Go home, you 
vermin, and hide your faces in 
shame!" The crowd melted. 

By 11 o'clock, Adnan Menderes, 
premier and strong man of Turkey, 
had arrived in the city. (He had 
been on a train en route to Ankara, 
the nation's capital, when he heard 
of the riot.) He took stock of the 
catastrophe. Before midnight the 
tanks and trucks of one armoured 
brigade and a division of infantry 
were rumbling into Istanbul. The 
crowds showed no resistance. As 
quickly as they had formed, they 
melted away. 

By one o'clock Istanbul was 
sUent, except for the ring of soldiers' 
boots on the pavement. A curfew 
and martial law were decreed. Istan¬ 
bul's flight of terror was over. 

The responsibility for this mass 


madness will probably never be 
fixed. Premier Menderes announced 
that it was the work of Communist 
agitators. To the majority of diplo¬ 
mats and other experienced observ¬ 
ers in Istanbul this seems unlikely. 
Of the more than 5,000 rioters ar¬ 
rested and questioned, only 33 had 
Communist records. .The Greek 
Orthodox Church accuses the Turk¬ 
ish Government itself of having fo¬ 
mented the outbreak. This seems 
equally far from the truth. The gov¬ 
ernment may have wanted a demon¬ 
stration; but it did not want a riot— 
particularly since the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund was 
about to hold a conference in Istan¬ 
bul. The government’s highly effi¬ 
cient secret police organization was 
taken completely by surprise. 

That there was organization in 
the latter hours of the riot is certain. 
Lorry loads of crowbars, pickaxes, 
sledge hammers and lengths of iron 
pipe filled with cement appeared at 
strategic points in the city. Agita¬ 
tors armed with lists of non-Moslem 
houses and shops materialized and 
led some of the gangs. Some were 
undoubtedly Conununists, most of 
them were members of the Cyprus- 
Is-Turkish League. But their activ¬ 
ity is not sufficient explanation for 
the vast surge of human destruc¬ 
tiveness* either. The real explana¬ 
tion lies deeper. 

Underlying everything is the 
smouldering hatred between Turk 
and Gredc* one of those iatema- 
tional foods which goes bach over 
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centuries of wars, massacres and 
mutual abuse. In Istanbul, the prob¬ 
lem is in particularly sharp focus. 
The Christian Gre^s, although 
they have been Turkish citizens and 
residents for generations, annoy the 
Moslem Turks by clinging to their 
church and their language; mean¬ 
while, their business acumen and 
industriousness inspire resentment 
and envy. (The Greek community 
of 100,000 is tlie backbone of the 
city's economy and a vital part of 
the country's economic structure.) 
All this hatred boiled to the surface 
on the evening of September 6. 

Then there was an unfortunate 
coincidence. The governor of Istan¬ 
bul and his chief of police could 
have suppressed an anti-Greek dem¬ 
onstration in its early stages if it had 
seemed important to do so. But 
when the demonstration became a 
riot, they didn't know what to do. 
In such a crisis they dared move 
only on instructions from the 
premier himself. But, as we have 
seen, the premier happened to be 
on a train between Ankara and 
Istanbul. Thus for two crucial hours 
the governor wavered. District 
police headquarters kept pressing 
for orders. Should they use fire¬ 
arms? No orders were forthcoming. 
By the time the government finally 
took control, it was too late. 

With this went the phenomenon 


of mob psychology which appears 
in every riot. "T didn't know \Aat I 
was doing," said one ashamed 
young Turk the next morning. "I 
don't hate the Greeks. I don't hate 
anybody. But in all the excitement 
and shouting I suppose I must just 
have gone crazy." 

Most responsible Turks, of all 
classes and ages, are ashamed. A 
proud and sensitive people, they bit¬ 
terly resent the censure they have 
received from abroad, knowing at 
the same time that they deserved it. 
Premier Menderes and his govern¬ 
ment arc doing everything in their 
power to make restitution to those 
who suffered. Shattered houses, 
shops and churches are being re¬ 
paired or rebuilt with the help of 
voluntary and government contri¬ 
butions; looted merchants are being 
indemnified. And Turkish diplo¬ 
mats are doing their utmost to re¬ 
store friendly relations with Greece. 

For the Western World, the Turk¬ 
ish riot was a serious blow. The 
solidarity of the Greeks and the 
Turks is an important part of any 
programme for defence against 
Communism in the Near East. Both 
countries are needed, working with 
the Western alliance, and working 
together, disciplining their ancient 
hatreds in the realizatimi that only 
thus can the freedom of either 
nation be preserved. 
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Whistler: the Immortal Coxcomb 


By Malcolm Vaughan 

I NCREDIBLE as it scems, the now- 
famous portrait of Whistler's 
mother was rejected by the Royal 
Academy when it was first offered 
for exhibition in I^ondon, in 1872, 
under the title, Arrangement m 
Grey and Black. The Selection 
Committee called it rude bungling. 
88 


Scornfut laughter was the first 
reward for hts genius, but in the 
end he received world-wide acclaim 


Happily, one member of the Acad¬ 
emy Council, Sir William Boxall, 
thought the picture good enough. 
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and threatened to resign unless it 
was accepted. So it was included in 
the exhibition. Yet almost all who 
saw the portrait found it so uncon¬ 
ventional as to be inartistic, even 
funny. People stood before it laugh¬ 
ing. 

But that misfortune was nothing 
compared with the ordeal this 
American artist in London, James 
McNeill Whistler, suffered a few 
years later. His pictures were so 
new-fangled that they wouldn’t sell, 
and he was desperately in need of 
money. His mother was gravely ill; 
he was losing his house because he 
couldn’t meet the pa 5 nnents; his 
furniture was about to be seized for 
debt. 

To raise money, he bartered one 
of his masterpieces for 10 guineas 
and an overcoat. He pawned his 
marvellous painting of Thomas Car¬ 
lyle for 150 guineas and tried in vain 
to sell, for 100 guineas, the picture 
that was to become the most popular 
painting of the ea^y twentieth cen¬ 
tury—the portrait of his beloved 
mother. And then he got embroiled 
in a lawsuit. 

John Ruskin, in a vicious review 
of Whistler’s latest exhibition, ridi¬ 
culed the price of 200 guineas that 
Whistler wanted for one of his pic¬ 
tures of fireworks. It was a "Noc¬ 
turne,” with flashes of colour as rich 
as crushed jewels. 

”1 have heard of cockney impu¬ 
dence before now,” wrote Ruskin, 
"but never expected to hear a cox¬ 
comb ask 200 guineas for flinging a 


pot of paint in the public’s face.” 

This wasn’t legitimate criticism. 
This was libel, and Whistler pro¬ 
ceeded to sue. 

The trial, one of the most notori¬ 
ous in the annals of art, was con¬ 
ducted as if in jest. Whistler was 
treated as a mountebank, and the 
courtroom rang with laughter. But 
the embattled artist handled his case 
skilfully, often turning the tables on 
his detractors. When Ruskin’s 
counsel demanded how long it took 
to paint the "Nocturne,” Whistler 
described it as an inspiration, fin¬ 
ished in less than two days. 

"You ask 200 guineas for the 
labour of two days?” counsel 
sneered. 

"No,” said Whistler. "I ask it for 
the knowledge of a lifetime.” 

At the end, the trial did render 
justice. The jury found that Ruskin 
had libelled Whistler. However, so 
little was thought of Whistler as an. 
artist that he was awarded damages 
of one farthing. 

Now his creditors, learning that 
his art was so lightly regarded, de¬ 
cided that he’d never succeed and 
pressed him for immediate pay¬ 
ment. Whistler was pushed into* 
bankruptcy; even some of his paint¬ 
ings were seized. He had to borrow 
the money to visit his mother who 
was l 3 dng ill in the country and pre¬ 
tend to her that all was going well. 

A lesser man would have bowed 
his head in despair. Not Whistler. 
Slowly, from tl^ dark pit of trou¬ 
bles, he climbed up to brighter 
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fortune. He worked at smaller pic¬ 
tures—etchings, pa&tels. drawings 
—and gradually began to make a 
living. He gave an impressive pub¬ 
lic lecture, pointing out that his pic¬ 
tures of night revealed a beauty sel¬ 
dom discerned by dwellers along 
the Thames. He summed it up in a 
few glowing words: 

“The evening mist clothes the 
riverside with poetry, as with a veil: 
the poor buildings lose themselves 
in the dim sky, the warehouses are 
palaces in the night, and the whole 
city hangs in the heavens, and 
fairyland is before us. . . 

Whistler's life was filled with un¬ 
common incidents and events. Born 
in Lowell, Massachusetts, he spent 
his boyhood in Russia, where his 
father built the first Russian rail¬ 
way. In his teens he entered the 
U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, but was “bounced" three 
years later because he wa*- too busy 
“dawdling" at art to work. 

His mother, a strict Presbyterian, 
hoped he would be a parson, but 
finally consented to his studying 
painting. After a period as a deni¬ 
zen of art-student Bohemia in Paris, 
he settled down in London. Here, 
despite financial difficulties, he was 
surrounded by beautiful women and 


a circle of celebrities such as Swin¬ 
burne and Rossetti. People manceu- 
vred for invitations to his Sunday 
breakfasts. The whole town talked 
about Whistler—^his conspicuous 
dress and his quick wit. 

It was Clemenceau, then only a 
young political genius, who gave 
him his first big boost. Perceiving 
that Whistler was an extraordinary 
artist, Clemenceau advised the 
French Director of Fine Arts to buy 
the “Portrait of the Artist's Mother" 
for France's national museum, the 
Luxembourg. 

The Director wrote, delicately en¬ 
quiring if Whistler would part with 
the portrait for the small sum 
France could pay—4,000 francs. 
Whistler didn't answer that this was 
the largest sum he'd ever been 
offered; he gratefully accepted the 
money and the honour. France 
shortly added a further award by 
promoting Whistler to the rank of 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

That same year Glasgow pur¬ 
chased Whistler’s portrait of Carlyle 
for 1,000 guineas. Then galleries 
and art collectors, one after another, 
began to buy his paintings. The re¬ 
sult was that the last dozen years of 
his life were spent in financial ease 
and ever-growing fame. 




'OMKU have a passion for mathematics. They divide their ages by 
two, double the price of their dresses, treble their husbands' salaries and 
add five years to the ages of their best friends. 

—Marcel Acbai4. quoted In ths Bady Express 




I N A department store an assistant 
made a caustic comment to a 
customer who couldn't make up her 
mind which hat she wanted. The 
customer turned to a woman stand¬ 
ing near her and said, “Nobody 
cares about the public—^the custo¬ 
mer is always wrong.” 

That might have ended the epi¬ 
sode, but in this case the customer 
was talking to an incognito “shop¬ 
per” for the Merit Protective Ser¬ 
vice, which checks on the honesty, 
efficiency and courtesy of employees 
in shops and restaurants in the 
United States. 

Within 24 hours the managing 
director of the store had a report on 
the hat episode. The assistant, who 
had been reported by Merit's agents 
for several similar incidents, was 
called in and she admitted that she 
had been rude. The interview had a 
salutary effect, and the young lady 


The job of these unusual detectives 
is to see that customers are politely 
served in shops and restaurants 

gained a better understanding of 
courtesy. Result: better business in 
the hat department. 

Merit's network of investigating 
agencies has 500 agents at work in 
some 15,000 stores, restaurants, 
hotels and similar businesses in the 
United States. Its courtesy survey 
covers everything about a business 
—from the condition of the pave¬ 
ment in front, to the manner, ap-. 
pearance and language of personnel. > 
Merit agents note whether assistants 
converse or straighten stock while 
customers wait. Arc there arguments 
among assistants or between assist¬ 
ants and customers? Are male assist-. 
ants clean-shaven? Are asastants 
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using objectionable language? Are 
they neatly and cleanly dressed? 

^veral years ago sales dipped 
sharply in the Chicago branch of a 
men's-clothing chain store. Merit 
sent in an agent in a frayed suit and 
a battered hat. The ragged intruder 
was given a “sleeve survey”: an 
assistant pulled out a few sleeves to 
show him without taking the coats 
off the rack. “Then,” reported the 
agent, “I drew' out a large roll of 
currency notes, and suits began 
coming at me from all sides. I was 
overwhelmed with attention,” A 
new manager was sent to this 
branch and a new attitude intro¬ 
duced: all customers were to re¬ 
ceive courteous service whether they 
wore dungarees or grey liannels. 
Sales began to go up. 

Merit agents represent a cross- 
section of the An'ii^ricdn public— 
grandmothers, businessmen, house¬ 
wives, young men and girls of uni¬ 
versity age. They work in teams of 
four, usually two men and two 
women, plus a crew chief w'ho keeps 
a record of hrms surveyed and pur¬ 
chases made by the shoppers. 
Although they are frequently shifted 
from one area to another, veteran 
shoppers are so skilled in playing 
their parts that they can usually go 
into the same shop many times with¬ 
out being remembered. 

Actually, 75 per cent of workers 
give honest, efficient, courteous ser¬ 
vice. Typical Merit reports praise 


assistants for going out of their way 
to help customers, and for their 
cheerful politeness under difficult 
conditions. Most outright discour¬ 
tesy comes from young untrained 
employees. M. H. Hament, presi¬ 
dent and founder of Merit, says, 
‘ 'The public can be extremely diffi¬ 
cult and exasperating, particularly 
for the inexperienced employee. 
And all of us, including salespeople, 
have off days. We need four or five 
reports at least before we can see a 
clear pattern. And we never try to 
taunt or trap an employee into a 
blunder or an argument. We’re con¬ 
scious that we’re dealing with 
human beings, not machines.” 

The factors behind poor service 
and lack of courtesy arc often found 
to be complex. The morale of em¬ 
ployees may be low because of a 
poor manager, department head or 
maitre d’hdtcl. The staff may be 
undermanned. There may be no in¬ 
centive programme, so that em¬ 
ployees feel they have no chance for 
progress. The most glaring examples 
of discourtesy, however, are usually 
found where there are large crowds 
and a fast turnover of customers. 
Because of the rush and lack of 
supei vision, courtesy is forgotten. 

Basic in Merit’s concept is that a 
customer in a shop, department 
store, restaurant or hotel, expects 
and deserves the same politeness 
that he would receive as a guest in 
the owner’s home. 
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The Best Advice I Ever Had 



By Roy Chapman Andrews 

NoUd ixplorer autfur and Itcturet 


WAS 24 years old when I gave 
my first publir lecture at the 
American Museum of Natural 
History The subject was "Whale 
Hunting With Gun and Camera " 
William Glass, manager of a lec- 
tuie bureau, was present I had a 
"good audit ncc"—one that reacted 
spontaneously and gave me inspira¬ 
tion—and Glass signed me up as a 
regular staff lecturer 
Two months later he listened to 
me again This time the audience 
was "dead " I felt it the moment I 
started to s{x:ak They just sat there 
After a few minutes I lost mv gnp 
completely and my lecture was as 
lifeless as the audience 


You tcrtainly gave a rotten lec¬ 
ture tonight, ’ Mr (ilass said later 
What could you do with an 
audience like that’" I replied 
' They wire hopeless ' 

"Tliat’s no e\cust It w as a com¬ 
pliment to you that they came They 
gave their time, money and interest, 
and they were entitled to the best 
you are capable of giving They 
didn't get it When a difficult audi¬ 
ence confronts you, you’ve got to 
work that much harder You can*t 
qmt just because the going is tough 
If at the end of every lecture you 
know you gave your best all of the 
time, your conscience is clear 
You’re the one who knows whether 
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you’ve done all that you could.” 

All through my life since then I 
have examined every job I did by 
that criterion which Will (dass gave 
me. If 1 failed, excuses were easy to 
find; but I could never fool myself. 
I knew the reason was that I hadn’t 
gone all out all the time. 

Twelve years and six expeditions 
after that first lecture, I was con¬ 
fronted with the most important job 
of my life—to organize and finance 
a great scientific expedition to ex¬ 
plore the Gobi Desert of Mongolia. 
I had to raise a quarter of a million 
dollars. It was a dream on which 
I felt rested the success or failure of 
my entire life as an explorer. 

When I visualized $250,000 it 
seemed like an unclimbable moun¬ 
tain. But I decided not to think of 
the task as a whole: giving the best 
I had of enthubia«m and thought 
each day, 1 would just nibble away 
at the colossus bit by bit. 

The problem was with me day 
and night. At times 1 was so ex¬ 
hausted that it seemed 1 couldn’t 
possibly face another lecture audi¬ 
ence, or maintain high-pitch enthu¬ 
siasm at another dinner, or try to 
inspire another possible contributor. 
So I would ease off a little, and al¬ 
ways the cheques stopped coming 
in! 

ThenT'd think of what Will (xlass 
said. “You’ve got to give your best 
all the time. You can’t quit just be¬ 
cause it’s tough going.” So I’d start 
again. 

By the end of the year the money 
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was raised. It put the Central Asia¬ 
tic Expeditions in the field for a 
decade of important exploration. 

On the first expedition, in 1922, 
we found m a fantastic red-sand¬ 
stone basin a single small skull that 
solved the age-old mystery of where 
a great group of American homed 
dinosaurs had originated. It was a 
discovery of profound scientific im¬ 
portance. 

We had named' the place “the 
Flaming Cliffs.” It lay 400 miles to 
the west of the Valley of the Jewels, 
where the expedition was encamped 
in 1923. Our instructions now from 
the president of the American Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History were to 
return and make a thorough survey 
of the area. But since we had left 
the place a year before there had not 
been a drop of rain, and the 400 
miles that lay between us and the 
Flaming Cliffs was a land of desola¬ 
tion. 

We held a conference. Every man 
of the Central Asiatic Expedition 
staff advised against the venture. 
Our camels w'ould die, we would be 
left without petrol or food. It would 
mean the failure of the expedition. 
Othei unexplored regions to the east 
might vield good results. The Mu¬ 
seum and our contributors would 
understand if we all agreed that it 
was impossible to reach the Flaming 
Cliffs that year. 

1 thought about it most of the 
night. WDl Glass’s words were con¬ 
tinually in my mind. If we didn’t 
accept the desert’s challenge, 1 
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would know in my own mind that 
1 hadn't done all I could. 

Next morning the staff a^eed to 
my decision and we entered a dead 
world. The scanty vegetation lay 
brown and shrivelled; white rims of 
alkali showed the margins of for¬ 
mer ponds; the desert swam in a 
maddening, dancing mirage that 
mirrored reedy lakes and cool for¬ 
ested islets where we knew there was 
only sand. Not a living thing did we 
see save scurrying spotted lizards 
and wraith-likc gazelles. The way 
was marked by the bleaching bones 
of camels, sheep and horses. Some¬ 
times a human skeleton lay beside 


the circular sign of a Mongol yuH^ 

But 16 of our 75 camels survived; 
and at last we reached the Flaming 
Cliffe. There we discovered; the first 
dinosaur eggs ever found; 14 skele¬ 
tons and 75 skulls of ancestral dino^ 
saurs; traces of the oldest known 
mammals that lived at the end of 
the Age of Reptiles; and evidence of 
a human culture we named "the 
Dune Dwellers." No other spot has 
given more to our knowledge of the 
very ancient life upon this earth. 

For that discovery I can thank 
the advice that Will Glass gave me 
many years ago —You can't quit 
just because the going is tough. 
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Driving across country to meet her 
husband, a housewife found she 
would have to negotiate a hazardous 
mountain road with hairpin curves. 
She decided to spend the night at an 
hotel before attempting the perilous 
last lap of her journey. But she 
couldn’t sleep for worrying about it. 

Finally, she got up. dressed, and 
drove serenely towards her goal. It 
was so dark, she says, that she 
couldn’t see enough to be afraid. 

—Lydcl Sims ia Memphis Comtnereial Appeal 

A YOUNG wife had a set of loose 
covers made to order and paid a good 
price for them because they were 
guaranteed not to shrink. But they 
did shrink the first time she had them 
cleaned, and even though this was 
several years later, back she went to 
demand a refund, which she got. 


Passing through the soft furnishing 
department a few days later, -she dis¬ 
covered her former property offeree 
on the bargain counter for £5. She 
bought the set, of course, later ex¬ 
plaining to her mystified husband, 
“Well, they weren’t that shrunk." 

—Maclean's Magamu 

Attending her first Women’s In¬ 
stitute gathering, a young mother sat 
silently through a two-hour discus¬ 
sion on international trade. After^ 
wards, she thanked the women tp 
whose spirited pros and cons she had 
listened. “I’m awfully glad 1 came," 
she said, “because I was so terribly 
confused about international trade. 
Of course," she confessed, “I'm 
confused, but on a mu:h hi$hef 
plane." 

—Wamer Olivier in The Satutiay Evening PnU 
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I N SEVERAL farming areas of the 
^ world cattle breeders have en¬ 
countered a peculiar disease among 
their stock. It is characterized by 
stunted growth, poor appetite, 
rough coats and sunken eyes. 

In Scotland it was called “dais- 
ing”; in Australia, the "Denmark 
wasting disease”; in northern Mich¬ 
igan, "grand traverse”; in New 
Zealand, "bush sickness” or "Mor¬ 
ton Mains disease.” 

In New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
there was a local legend to explain 
the disease. It suggests that old 
Chief Choconia of the Pcquawkets 
had a son who visited a white 
family, ate something poisonous 
and died. The chief, believing his 
son had been murdered, toma¬ 
hawked the settler's family and pro¬ 
nounced a cui’se on all settlers and 
their cattle for ever. 


How soil scientists solved an 
ancient curse*’ and discovered 
hidden sources of vitality. 


Wherever the disease occurred, it 
seemed to be connected with some 
mineral deficiency in the soil. In 
Australia they tried a little iron salts 
on the sick sheep and the sheep im¬ 
proved rapidly. The scientists 
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thought they had found the answer: 
then discovered that pure iron salts 
wouldn’t work. Obviously the cura¬ 
tive agent was some impurity in the 
salts. About 20 yeais ago they 
traced the cure to a dash of cobalt, 
which, in minute quantities, was 
apparently essential to ruminants 

News of this discovery spusid. 
h'orage samples from the New 
Hampshire valley were analv/ed 
and found to be deficient in (’obalt. 
When sick cattle in the C'hocoriia 
region were fed small amounts of 
the mineral, they lecoveied almost 
immediately. 

So the ghost of old Chot orua was 
laid at last. Now cobalt - given in 
one-half part per million m the feed 
—is curing pining cattle m deficient 
soil aieas throughout the world. Its 
precise function U not yet known, 
but new light was thrown on the 
matter last year, when the structure 
of the new "growth vitamin,’’ B,^, 
was finally determined. At the heart 
of the giant B ,_5 molecule scientists 
found a single atom of cobalt. 

Cobalt is one of several "trat e ele¬ 
ments’’—zinc, copper, manganese, 
boron, iron and iodine — tiny 
amounts of which are essential to 
the health of plants or animals. 
Their value has long been suspected, 
but many of the key mysteries con¬ 
cerning them have been solved only 
recently. 

Peach growers in California and 
citrus growers in Florida were once 
puzzled by a "little leaf’’ disease 
which stunted foliage and fruit. 


June 

Some experimenters thought the 
anaemic growth might be caused by 
a lack of iron, <*0 they treated some 
test trees with iron sulphate and 
they lecoveied. Iron-hunger seemed 
to be the cause. Other experimenters 
tried the same medicine and had no 
luck. In Texas the buckets used in 
the feeding of the trees were of gal¬ 
vanised iron and it was found that 
minute traces of zinc from these 
buckets had cured the trees. Experi¬ 
ments by Dr. \V. H. Chandler, of 
the University of California, con- 
hrmed that zinc actually caused the 
recovery. 

About that time a fruit grower 
alleged that his trees were Ixjing 
blighted by radio waves fiom a local 
station. He put fence wire round 
the trees "to jam the waves,’’ and 
they recovered miiaculously. Scien¬ 
tists suggested that radio waves had 
nothing to do with it. The soil was 
deficient in zinc, and the rain had 
washed enough zinc from the wire 
to satisfy the trees’ hidden hunger. 

Experiments soon showed that a 
variety of trees and plants developed 
deficiency diseases in soil short of 
zinc. Now the missing zinc is 
.-prayed on the trees. Or a zinc- 
covexed tack driven into the trunk 
may do the tiick. 

Soon after the Second World 
War, mining companies, anticipat¬ 
ing a glut of copper, stimulated re¬ 
search to find new uses for the 
metal. The surplus never developed, 
but scientists remembered that 
when Bordeaux mixture, which 
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contains copper sulphate, was used 
to control blight in tomato plants on 
certain farms, it seemed to prod the 
plants to bigger yields hollowing 
this clue, Dr Frank Gilbert added 
(opper sulphate to the fertilizer on 
100 farm test plots His results were 
dramatic Plants which got the cop¬ 
per produced as much as 30 per cent 
more crop than untreated plants 
Dr Gilbert d()ts not suggest the in 
discnminate use of copper on all 
farmlands, but in areas where it is 
needed a small investment pei acre 
IS yielding big dividends A trace of 
copper in the feed is alsc essential 
to animals, since it aids iron in the 
production of red blood corpuscles 

Some years ago scientists discov¬ 
ered that absence of boron in the soil 
could cause spongy brown spots in¬ 
side apples and heart rot" in beet 
Then it was discovered that if house¬ 
hold borax was sprinkled on a sickly 
alfalfa held there was an amazmg 
increase in yield One farmer took 
some horse-radish roots to an agri¬ 
cultural experiment station to find 
out what caused the black specks in 
them, and it was suggested that he 
put a httle borax m the soil the com¬ 
ing year There were no more 
spedu It has now been established 
that diseases of celery, tobacco, 
turnips, cauliflower and other plants 
are caused by boron deficiency The 
mmeral is widely used, but with 
caution, more thafi one pait per 
million in the soil may be poisonous 
to the plants 

So far as anyone knows, boron is 


of no use to animals, but both plants 
and animals may have senous trou¬ 
ble without a dash of manganese. 
Dr F V McCollum, after his fa¬ 
mous discovenes of vitamins A, B 
and D, gave rats a manganese-defi¬ 
cient diet and found that lack of the 
mineral had a profound effect The 
male rats became sterile The fe¬ 
males bore litters, but made no nests 
and neglected their young until they 
died The rats became nervy and 
frightened, a sudden noise would 
cause -omc of them to have fits and 
dif 

Since then it has been found that 
mangane« e-hungry chickens de¬ 
velop a crippling deformity called 
slipped tendon " After years of 
investigation it has been found that 
a number of plant ailments, includ¬ 
ing grey speck” in oats, "marsh 
spot' in peas and reduced vita- 
mm-C content in tomatoes, are 
caused by manganese deficiency m 
the soil 

The mineral content of soil vanes 
widely, even in small areas Some 
farm land which was or g nally 
under the ocean is nchly endowed 
with minerals left by the retreating 
seas, while other areas were leached 
of their minerals by melting glaciers 
Sandy soils subject to heavy ram- 
fall lose their minerals faster than 
heavier soils m dner areas Once, 
impunties m fertilizers supplied 
trace elements, now concentrated 
fertilizers of high punty no longer 
contnbute the necessary elements to 
the soil in some regions. 
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In spite of these complexities, the 
last decade has seen tremendous 
progress in supplying the infinitesi¬ 
mal bits of missing metal needed for 
good crops and healthy stock. A 
‘‘shotgun” dose of trace elements is 
added to some fertilizers: more often 
the minerals are sprinkled on the 
soil or sprayed on the plants. 

Many animals now get their min¬ 
erals by licking coloured salt con¬ 
taining all the necessary trace ele¬ 
ments. Thousands of tons of this 
salt are consumed annually, and 
trace minerals are also added to 
formula feeds. * 

New chemical tricks are being 
used to make trace elements more 
effective. A few years ago, about 
half the citrus trees in Florida suf¬ 
fered from iron-hunger, which 
caused yellowing leaves and sub¬ 
standard crops. When scientists 
tried putting iron sulphate into the 
soil, they ran into difficulty. They 
knew that the trees should need 
only a dash of iron, but they found 
they had to put in 72 pounds of it to 
make a single tree green again. (The 
trees weren’t getting the iron, be¬ 
cause the roots couldn’t absorb it in 
the sulphate fonn.) 


So the scientists used an iron 
‘‘chelate”—a sort of chemical zip¬ 
per which the other soil ingredients 
could not open, but to which plants 
have the key. As little as a third of 
an ounce of chelated iron in the soil 
will keep a tree green for a year. 
The chelated iron has revived ailing 
trees in a few weeks, bringing 
bumper yields of oranges in pre¬ 
viously barren trees. 

Much of the mystery of trace ele¬ 
ments has yet to be unravelled. 
They appear to be vital parts of 
enzymes—^the tiny catalysts which 
promote essential changes in all 
living things. In the past, scientists 
have been hampered by the diffi¬ 
culty of detecting and following 
such minuscule traces of metal. But 
atomic science has now made it 
possible to use ‘‘tagged” atoms of 
the metals which broadcast their 
presence and enable the scientist to 
trace them through the organism. 
Using this method, Dr. C. L. Comar 
found that cows can’t store up 
cobalt, and need more within a 
week. Other minerals arc being thus 
traced in plants and animals, witli 
a view to lifting more ‘‘ancient 
curses” off the soil. 


Spelled Out 

<rr * 

^here's an income-tax payer whose bitterest suspicions about the gov¬ 
ernment’s attitude towards its victims have been confirmed. Shortly after 
his tax had been remitted this citizen received the usual printed 
acknowledgment, including the request that in case of further corre¬ 
spondence reference should be made to the taxpayer’s serial number— 
SAP 7088. —Maelegn’s Maganut 
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Here is the giaphic hrst-person 
account of one of the most sue* 
cessful hoaxes of the Second 
World War, a story that reads 
like a far-fetched and lundly 
hctional spy-thriller -yet every 
word of it IS true 
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NE LATE spnng morning in 
1944 the phone rang at my 
desk m the Royal Army Pay 
Corps office m Leicester ‘ Lieu¬ 
tenant James a pleasant voice 
said "This is Colonel Niven of the 
Army Kinematograph section ” 
I recognized the voice of David 
Niven, the film star "Would you 
be interested in making some Army 
films?" 

"Yes, sir," I answered, "1 most 
certainly should " 

‘‘Good,' ’ Niven said bnskly ' ‘See 
if you can come up to London for 
a film test" 

Slowly I replaced the receiver 
Had the Army had a lapse into 
sanity? I had been an actor for 25 
years, so when the war broke out m 
19391 volunteered my services as an 
entertamer Instead I was given a 
commission m the Pay Corps where 
I was a complete misfit Now per¬ 
haps the mistake was to be cor¬ 
rected. 

1 went up to London in high 
spints. At the Curzon Street address 
he had given me, David Niven 
greeted me cordially, then left me 
102 


with a man in civilian clothes who 
introduced himself as Colonel Les¬ 
ter 

" James," he said, "I am a mem¬ 
ber of MI5,* and I’m afraid I’ve got 
rather a shock for you You are not 
going to make any films You have 
been chosen to act as a double for 
General Montgomery ’’ 

I knew 1 looked like "Monty ’’ 
My fnends had often commented 
on the stnking resemblance And 
my picture had once appeared in the 
News Chronicle, posed in a beret 
and captioned "you’re wrong— 

HIS NAME IS IT CLINTON JAMES " 
But this assignment was a poser 

Colonel Lester studied me silently 
for some moments Then he ex¬ 
plained the plan 

D-Day was now immment, he 
said We had built up a mighty in¬ 
vasion force which would soon land 
in Prance and battle its way to Ber¬ 
lin It was impossible to conceal this 
build-up from the Germans, and 
they could probably guess where we 
intended to strike But they did not 

* A branch of the British Military 
Intelligence service 
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know the date of the expected 
attack, nor could they rule out th< 
possibilit}, of a surpnse blow on 
som( other front Hence a plan of 
deception had been formulated and 
approved by General Eisenhower 
riu idea was to pile up evidence 
that Monty—probable coinmandei 
of the Britibh invasion forte had 
left his post in England foi a differ 
ent part of th« vorld lo do this I, 
after some hasty training for the 
part, was to become General Mont 
gomery 

‘You must not breathe a word of 
this to anvone, ’ Colonel I ester 
w anted me ' ‘Any qiu stions ^'' 

I shook my head Eithf i I would 
have to ask several do/tn or none 
it all 

After the interview 1 had a night 
inansh feeling of stage fright I had 
be'eii a private in the last wai and 
still had a sehoolboy feai of senioi 
othcers the idea of m\ iinpersonat 
ing the greatest of them all was 
grimly eomie • brom then on, how 
ever, I was allowi d no time in whieh 
to brood 

During the next few days 1 
studied newspaper photographs and 
watched newsreels of Monty Colo¬ 
nel I-ester and two of his junior offi¬ 
cers drilled me in hundreds of details 
of the impersonation And the need 
for secrecy was drummed into me so 
persistently tliat at first I was afraid 
of talking to anyone at all. “t want 
you to look on this as a play we arc 
producing for the benefit of the 
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enemy,” Colonel Lester Stiid “Our 
audit net is not simple We have to 
hoodwink the (jeimaii High Com¬ 
mand ” 

As fui thei prepai ation for my r61e 
it was arranged for me to spend 
several da>s on Montv's immediate 
staff when I could study him at 
(lost quarters 1 o avoitl inviting 
suspicion or awkward questions, I 
was assigned there in the guise of an 
Intelligtiue Corps sergeant Only 
two meinbei'* of tht staff wcie in on 
the plot 

1 h( first morning aftei I reported 
in with niv strange IC sergeant's 
unfoim and trcdtntials, I found 
mvsflf 111 I J(tp diieetly behind the 
(ft nera 1 Rtills-Royt e At daw n our 
lint of vehicles, each e\a<tly five 
\ai(ls ipait ditw up befon a coun- 
tr\ mansion near Poitsmouth 
I lit I< followed a fivt minute wait 
of unmistikable ttnsion, where¬ 
upon at ixattly timed intervals, 
Monty s imiiudiate suboidiiiates be¬ 
gan to appear and after they had 
each inspetted us with rituahstic 
pretision. Montv himself came out 

The (itricral looked exactly as I 
had imagined him He was weanng 
his famous black beret and a leather 
flying jacket, and I noted that he 
had his own spt'cial salute—a slight 
double movement of the hand that * 
made it more of a greeting than 
anything else 

When the line of cars took off, my 
driver kept the regulation five yards 
behind the Rolls I kept my eyes 
glued to Mont> As we sped along 
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the country roads, the few people 
who were about at this early hour 
stopped and stared. Then suddenly 
recognizing the General, they would 
grin and wave wildly, receiving in 
return that friendly salute. 

Monty missed no one. Once when 
we passed a farm labourer, the old 
chap looked a bit taken aback by 
Mont 3 '’s smile and salute, Hert> was 
the man who would lead us to vic¬ 
tory: Monty, the man in whom 
every man, woman and child was 
placing his trust for the coming in¬ 
vasion. Taking off his battered hat 
the old man slowly waved it and his 
eyes filled with tears. 

When we came within sight of 
the .sea a marvelous spectacle met 
my eyes. I wa-* attending a full-dress 
rehearsal of D-Day. Off shore as far 
as the eye could reach were battle¬ 
ships, cruisers, destroyers and other 
ships. Huge landing craft were dis¬ 
gorging tanks, armoured cars and 
guns by the hundred. Overhead the 
air was thick with planes, while in¬ 
fantry poured ashore from invasion 
barges. 

After conferring briefly with the 
other Chiefs of Allied Command 
who were watching the operation 
from a hotel roof, Monty re¬ 
appeared, and at once a small pro¬ 
cession formed l^ehind him. 1 
slipped into place behind them, and 
as I watched him I forgot everything 
else. He strode along dominating 
the scene, but never interfering un¬ 
necessarily. Every now and then he 
stopped and fired questions at the 


ofticers, NCO's and privates— 
checking up, offering advice, crisply 
issuing orders. 

W'hat personality he had! The 
moment he appeared, before he 
even spoke, it hit people bang be¬ 
tween the eyes. He W'ould have 
made a fortune on the stage, 1 
thought. 

Some of the iiitantrymen plodding 
up the beaches fyom the landing 
craft were still seasick, although 
they tried valiantly not to show it. 
Monty's dislike ot illness either in 
himself or in others was well known. 
One very young soldier, whose rifle 
and equipment must have been like 
ton weights, came struggling along 
gamely trying to keep up with his 
comrades. Just when he got level 
with us he tripped and fell flat on his 
face. Half sobbing he heaved him¬ 
self up and began to march off 
dazedly in the wrong direction. 

Monty went straight up to him 
and with a quick friendly smile 
turned him round. 'This way, 
sonny. You're doing well—very 
well. But don't lose touch with the 
chap in front of you." 

He put his hand on the boy's 
shoulder and carefully adjusted his 
pack, which had slipped. 

When the youngster realized who 
it was that had given him this 
friendly help, his expression of 
dumb, adoration was a study in the 
magical degree of confidence Monty 
inspired in his troops. 

During the next few dtiys I learned 
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a great deal about the General. He 
was strictly a non-smoker, a teeto¬ 
taller, and a fanatic on physical fit¬ 
ness. When Colonel Lester once 
telephoned him to ask if there were 
any peculiarities about his diet that 
, I should know, he snapped, "Cer- 
\ tainly not. 1 take no milk or sugar 
with my porridge. That’s all.” At 
meals he chatted gaily about birds, 
beasts and flowers and quietly 
pulled his ofticers' legs if he found 
them ignorant of natural history. I 
never once heard him refer to war. 

As I followed Monty round from 
day to day, I watched him like a 
hawk, trying to catch his fleeting 
expressions. I observed his charac¬ 
teristic walk wdth hands clasped Ixj- 
hind his back, the way he pinched 
his cheek when thinking, his sudden 
movements, his manner of eating, 
his habit of throwing out one hand 
as he hammered home a point. 
Finally 1 was confident I could take 
him off, as far as voice, gestures and 
mannerisms go. But, with my nat¬ 
ural timidity, would I ever be able 
to imitate his unique personality, to 
radiate the feeling he gave of 
strength and quiet confidence? I 
doubted it. 

As a final step in my study of 
him, I was given a private inter¬ 
view with the General. He was sit¬ 
ting at his desk, writing, but he 
stood up with a smile when I came 
in. He was an older man than 1, but 
the likenc.ss was uncanny: it was 
like looking at myself in a mirror. 
There was no need to use false 


eyebrows, padded chc^cks or any 
other kind of artifice. 

He quickly found common 
ground between us to put me at 
ease—I had been brought up in 
Australia, he in nearby Tasmania. 
As he talked, I listened carefully, 
trying to record the incisive, rather 
high-pitched voice and the way he 
chose his words. He never used 
high-flown phrases; some people 
have even described his speech as 
dry and arid. 

“You have a great responsibility, 
you know,” he said before I left. 
“Do you feel confident?” 

When I hesitated, he added 
quickly, "Everything will l)e all 
right: don’t w'orry about it.” And 
in that moment, such was his ability 
to inspire confidence, my qualms 
vanished. 

At the War Office a few days later, 

I felt an air of tension. 

"Now, James,” said Colonel Les¬ 
ter, "it’s time for the curtain to go 
up. Tomorrow evening at 6.30 you 
become General Montgomery. You 
will be driven to the airport and, in 
full view of scores of people, will 
take off in the Prime Minister’s 
plane. At 7.45 next morning you 
land at Gibraltar. 

"W’e have spread rumours all 
along the African coast that Monty 
may be ctmiing to form an Anglo- 
American army for an invasion of 
southern France. You are going to 
travel all through the Middle !l^st 
to give weiglit to tliesc rumoui^.. 
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Every move of yours will be 
watched intently by Hitler's agents. 

"We can tell you more or less 
what to do, but things never work 
out exactly as planned. You must 
paddle your own canoe. Always 
take command of the situation. Re¬ 
member: from now on senior offi¬ 
cers are mere subordinates. If 
crowds cheer, it is only your due. ’ ’ 

Next day the heavy feeling of 
Zero Hour hung over me as I 
donned my full general's battle- 
dress, and the famous black beret 
with its Armoured Corps badge. Hut 
Colonel Lester seemed satisfied witli 
the effect when I reported to him 
for inspection. 

“There's just one last thing," he 
said, and handed me some khaki 
handkerchiefs marked with the 
General's initials, B.L.M. “Drop 
these about as if by accident 
wherever you think fit. In this game 
it’s the little details that count.” 

He gripped my hand hard, 
wished me luck, and went away. 
Quickly I set my beret at the correct 
angle and, followed by Brigadier 
Hey wood and Captain Moore, my 
two pcr oiial ADCs, I led the way 
downstairs. 

Outside were three Anny cars. A 
crowd had gathered round the one 
which flew Monty’s pennant. A 
cheer went up when 1 got in, and as 
the car moved off and I gave them a 
brilliant Monty smile and the fa¬ 
mous Monty salute, I heard shouts 
of “Good old Monty!" I smiled and 
saluted until the muscles of my face 


June 

were stiff and my arm began to 
ache. 

At Northolt airport there were 
more crowds, and near my plane 
stood a formidable array of high- 
ranking officers, some of whom 
knew Monty intimately. My heart 
was pounding like a piston, but 
with a violent effort, I stepped 
briskly out of the car. smiling a 
little. Followed by Brigadier Hey- 
wood, I slowly walked along the 
ranks of the senior officers, inspect¬ 
ing them, while they stood stiffly to 
attention. Then I went over to the 
crew of the aircraft. 

“How' are you, Slee?" 1 asked 
the pilot. “D'you think we shall 
have a good trip?” 

W'^e exchanged a few w'ords about 
the weather reports. Then, after in¬ 
specting the air crew, I went up the 
gangway, turned to give everyone a 
final salute, and at last entered the 
plane, greatly relieved to have got 
through the first scene successfully. 

(I later heard that none of the brass 
hats who saw me off had any sus¬ 
picions about my identity; one of 
them who knew Monty well re¬ 
marked that the old man looked 
very fit but a bit tired.) 

Next morning the plane landed at 
(Jibrallar and the curtain went up 
on ani»ther scene. In the background 
rose the famous Rock. Before me 
stood two groups of officers and a 
line of cars. Among the usual air¬ 
port crowd were some Spanish 
workmen—several of them known 
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enemy agents. I heard Brigadier 
Hey wood sa 3 dng, "Let as many 
people see you as possible," and 
then the doors of the plane slid open. 
I stood there a moment; in the dead 
silence I gave the Monty salute, then 
walked briskly down ^e gangway. 

After the welcoming ceremonies 
I was driven through the streets of 
Gibraltar while crowds of Spanish 
civilians watched. There were more 
crowds at Government House when 
we drew up there. A Guard of 
Honour came to the Present, and 
General Sir Ralph Eastwood— 
Governor of Gibraltar, ana an old 
friend of Montgomery’s—smiled 
and held out his hand "Hullo, 
Monty, it’s good to see you again ’’ 

I had been thoroughly briefed for 
this meeting, and knew that Monty 
alwa}^* called Sir Ralph by his nick¬ 
name. 

‘ 'How are you. Rusty ? ’ ’ 1 said in 
Monty’s breezy tones "You’re 
looking very fit." I took him fami¬ 
liarly by the arm as we walked in. 

Sir Ibalph led me into his study, 
looked down the corridor, then shut 
the door carefully and in dead 
silence just stared at me. Then a 
smile spread over his face and he 
shook me warmly by the hand 

"T can’t get over it," he ex¬ 
claimed. "Why, you are Monty! 
For a few moments I thought he had 
changed the plan and decided to 
come himself." 

I was ushered to my room and ate 
breakfast there alone. Afterwards I 
walked idly over to the window. 


Happening to glance upwards, a 
slight movement on the roof of the 
adjoining building caught my atten¬ 
tion. A workman was perched there 
and was pointing something which 
looked very much like a rifie straight 
at me. 

I had a very bad moment, but 
when I looked more closely 1 
realized that my fears were exag¬ 
gerated The man was not aiming a 
nfle; he was trying to examine me 
through a thin telescope! 

An officer now conducted me 
agciin to the study where Sir Ralph 
explained the next moves. "Twelve 
mmutes from now, you and I will 
take a walk in the gardens behind 
the house Two prominent Spanish 
finaniiers, acquaintances of ours" 
—his eyes twinkled, "I would 
hardly desenbe them as friends— 
are calling to look at some ancient 
Moroccan carpets we have here. By 
pure chance, they will meet you as 
they pass through the gardens on 
their way in." 

Presently he glanced at his watch 
and led me towards the gardens, re¬ 
marking, ‘' I haven’t enjoyed myself 
so much since I was a boy." 

The sun blazed down from a clear 
sky as we strolled slowly between 
the flower beds, stopping at inter¬ 
vals to discuss some point of horti¬ 
culture. Turning down a side path 
we faced the left wing of the house 
and I saw that a party of workmen, 
on scaffolding, was repairing the 
walls. One of them was staring at 
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It Worked 

Ab a btratagcm designed to deceive the 
(jcrmans. the impersonation of General 
Montgomery succeeded extremely well. Had 
I not kno%vn Monty, I would have been 
fooled, m fact, everybody about me, includ¬ 
ing the Spanish authorities, believed im- 
p'lcitlv that this was the C>eneral himself. It 
was a job superbly done. Its object was to 
make the (mermans believe invasion was com 
mg fiom another quarter The fact that the 
(rennans withdrew forces from the Channel, 
stationing them further soutl^, is proof that 
the masquerade fulfilled its mission 

—IM iitcnant (aairal Sii Ralph hastunrKi 
wirtimi Govtrnrirof (iibmltir 


me intently, but when 
I caught his eye he at 
once looked away and 
went on with his job. 

I recognized him as 
the man who earlier 
had peered at me 
through the telescope. 

Wc continued our 
stroll until suddenly 
the iron gates of the 
garden clanged. Two 
men were coming to¬ 
wards us down the 
centre path — clean¬ 
shaven Spaniards in 
their late 30’s, dressed in dark 
suits. 

“Don't be nervous, James," Sir 
Ralph whispered hoarsely as they 
drew near. “Just keep your head." 

Pretending not to notice the two 
strangers, I began to talk about the 
War Cabinet and “Plan 303." The 
Governor touched me on the arm 
as if to caution me and 1 broke off 
abruptly, registering surprise at 
their approach. 

Sir Ralph greeted them cordially 
and they bowed in the Spanish man¬ 
ner. I was introduced, and both of 
them stood looking at me with evi¬ 
dent awe and respect. I was polite 
but aloof, and as I spoke I kept my 
hands clasped behind me in Monty's 
characterise manner. 

One of the Spaniards, who looked 
as sinister as any spy in thriller fic¬ 
tion, kept hib snake's eyes fastened 
on me, while the other pretended to 
be interested in what Sir Ralph was 


sa 3 dng; but I noticed that at odd 
moments his eyes travelled over 
every inch of my figure. Both lis¬ 
tened with ludicrous intentness 
to my babble of talk about the 
weather, the flowers and the history 
of Government House. 

When I judged they had seen 
enough of me I said briskly: “Well, 
I only hope the weather holds. I 
have a lot more flying in front of 
me." And I half turned away. 

At once they took their leave of 
me, and Sir Ralph ushered them 
into the house. It was all over very 
quickly, and yet in that brief space 
of time the fate of those two spies 
and perhaps of many thousands 
of our soldiers was profoundly 
changed. 

As I heard later, these Spaniards 
were two of Hitler’s cleverest 
agents, Gestapo-trained. As a result 
of MIS's carefully circulated ru¬ 
mours, they had been given faked 
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/ WAS MONTY'S DOUBLE 


papers and false names in Berlin, 
and had then hastily entered Span¬ 
ish society as baidceis, and had 
taken up residence in Gibraltar—all 
for the express purpose of sp 3 nng on 
me. They had also planted two un¬ 
derlings; one, posing as a workman, 
had been employed on the buildings 
of Government House; the other, a 
Norwegian, got a job at the aiiport. 
All four spies wore to file separate 
reports giving every detail that they 
had observed. I was to meet the 
Norwegian again later. 

The Spaniards must have worked 
pretty fast. Two hours after they left 
Government House, Hitler's repre¬ 
sentatives in Madrid had the news 
that General Montgomery had ar¬ 
rived in Gibraltar and was proceed¬ 
ing to Africa by air. Soon Berlin re¬ 
ceived the frantic appeal: “At all 
costs discover nature of Plan 303. 
Have you any information? Veiy 
urgent." And at once the German 
counter-espionage department or¬ 
dered its men to concentrate on this 
problem. 

My departure from Gibraltar was 
very much like my arrival. Bayonets 
flashed in the sun and a flight of 
Spitfires came over the airport, dip¬ 
ping their wings in salute. When the 
usual formalities were over I took 
Sir Ralph by the arm and we 
strolled up and down by the airport 
canteen; for it was here that the 
Norwegian Gestapo agent was em¬ 
ployed. Near the open canteen win¬ 
dow I began faking an intensely 
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preoccupied and urgent militaiy 
discussion. 

“Now about these harbour de¬ 
fences, Rusty," I said. “I've told 
the P.M. that C4 is perfectly safe. 
But I want the naval end tied up so 
that the armour can be shipped 
without any time lag." Then, 
pointing across the bay, “If we take 
about three o'clock right of the 
cape, the engineers can alter it to 
fit Plan 303." 

I continued in this vein, all of it 
arrant twaddle, and at one point I 
could almost swear the Governor 
gave me a suspicion of a wink. 

My next slop was Algiers, where 
carefully planted rumours were cir¬ 
culating that Monty was arriving 
on an important mission—perhaps 
to form an Anglo-American army 
for invading the south of France. At 
the airport I was greeted by mem¬ 
bers of General Wilson's staff, after 
which I made the usual inspections. 
Nearby, a big polyglot crowd of 
civilians, lured by the calculated 
leaks about my “top-secret visit," 
were waiting to catch a glimpse of 
General Montgomery. 

Among them were two Italians, 
ostensibly pro-Ally, but known to 
be employed by the Gestapo, and a 
mysterious French major who was 
their immediate boss. The major 
had turned up in Algiers the week 
before, posing as a member of the 
French -Intelligence; but, as our 
people knew, he was really an ace 
enemy agent. Almost immediately 
he had expressed a strong desire to 
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meet Monty if he should happen to 
come to Algiers, and it was now 
arranged to gratify this wish. 

Before we left the airfield the 
French major was introduced to me 
by a colonel on General Wilson's 
staff. I have seldom met a more 
sinister-looking man. With his glit¬ 
tering dark eyes, his pale face across 
which ran a livid scar, and his cruel 
mouth, he looked capable of any¬ 
thing. I couldn’t help watching his 
movements suspiciously, lest he be 
planning to shoot me. But we 
merely shook hands and exchanged 
polite greetings without incident. 

An American colonel accom¬ 
panied me into Algiers from the air¬ 
port. When we entered our car, the 
beautiful blonde driver, who wore a 
marvellously cut U.S. Women's 
Army Corps uniform, saluted and 
at once asked for my autograph. 

Having foreseen just such an 
emergency in my contact with 
the autograph-conscious Ameri¬ 
cans, Colonel Lester had provided 
me with photographs of the General 
signed in Monty’s own hand. With> 
out a smile—^for Monty’s aversion 
to women in the theatre of war 
was well known—I handed one 
of the photos to the WAC, re¬ 
marking coldly, “I hope this one 
will do.” 

As long as I live 1 shall never for¬ 
get that drive from the airport to 
Algiers. My American escort had 
been warned that an attempt might 
be made on Monty's life, and as no 
troops could be spared to guard the 


12-mile route, it was decided to 
drive hell-for-leather and hope for 
the best. So we shot out of the air¬ 
port like a stick of rockets and, with 
sirens screaming, maintained a 
headlong pace all the way to Al¬ 
giers. 

All through this hectic drive I 
kept up a Monty conversation with 
the colonel—^who, of course, was in 
the know—^for the benefit of our 
lovely driver. 1 was relieved when 
we finally turned through large 
gates and pulled up before a white 
stone mansion. General Wilson’s 
GHQ. As its welcome doors locked 
behind me, the curtain came down 
on another completed scene. 

The next few days passed in a soi t 
of recurnng dream—landings, offi¬ 
cial receptions, guards of honour, 
bogus talks on high strategy, 
crowds of civilian spectators, no 
doubt with enemy agents among 
them, the streets lined with cheer¬ 
ing troops. 

1 had dreaded most of all the 
prospect oi^ meeting high-ranking 
officers at close quarters, since I 
could not hope to keep up a con¬ 
versation on highly technical mili- 
tiry affairs. But MIS had planned 
my tour so cleverly that I alwa}^ 
took my meals in private and was 
carefully prevented from meeting* 
officers (except the few who were in 
on the plot) who were likely to 
know the General personally. I was, 
however, continually thrown in the 
path of enemy agente. 
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I remember Brigadier He3^ood 
bringing up one of them, an elderly 
civilian whose goatee, shabby black 
suit and big sombrero made him 
look like a broken down tragedian 

''Excuseme, sir," Heywoodsaid, 

■"Professor Salvadore X-would 

take it as a great favour if you 
would allow him to pay his respects. 
As an archaeologist he is, of course 
famous. And he's a loyal Italian," 
he added, seeing my dubious Ex¬ 
pression. 

For a moment I wondered why I 
should waste my time talking to an 
archaeologist But I knew that Hey¬ 
wood had been with MIS for many 
years, that he had been specially 
chosen for this ticklish job, and that 
he never did an5dhing without good 
reason. So I exchanged a few words 
with the Professor, and when he had 
bowed himself out of my presence 
and withdrawn a few yards I turned 
to He3Wood and liegan a rather 
loud discussion of cryptic military 
plans. 

But neither I noi the M 15 -trained 
Heywood could meet every exigency 
with aplomb—as I discovered in 
another North African town where 
my main task was to talk with a cer¬ 
tain Frenchwoman. Her husband, 
Heywood told me, had worked with 
the Resistance Movement in Paris, 
but had fallen into the hands of the 
Gestapo. They had then arrested his 
wife and given her the choice of 
working for them or of knowing 
that her husband would die slowly 
in prison. The unhappy woman had 


with extreme reluctance accepted 
the first alternative and was now 
operating from Algiers. 

When she was introduced to me 
I saw a tall, dark, well-dressed 
woman of about 50 with a face the 
colour of wood-ash. In keeping with 
Monty's attitude towards women, I 
greeted her politely but curtly 

We exchanged a few formal 
words and I could see that her 
nerves seemed strained to the break¬ 
ing point. Suddenly her self-control 
snapped. Hysterical sobs shook her 
whole body and she began to de¬ 
nounce the war as the work of the 
Devil and me as one of war’s high 
priests. It was most embarrassing 
and not knowing how to answer 
her I turned abruptly aside while 
He5wood gently led her away. 
Apparently the terrible conflict be¬ 
tween her patriotism and her desire 
to save her husband had unhinged 
the poor woman's mind. 

This was the only time that I saw 
Heywood disconcerted. Neither of 
us ever spoke of the incidcT>t again. 

As the days went by I shppcd into 
my rble so completely that to all 
intents and purposes I was General 
Montgomery. Even when alone I 
fuuna myself playing the part. 

Once just as we were about to 
land at an airport, He3rwood asked, 
"How are the nerves?" In the pre¬ 
cise Monty tone I snapped: "Nerves, 
Heywood? Don't talk rot!" 

"Sorry, sir," he replied with a 
perfectly straight fac^. 

At the end of a w^k, I returned 
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to Algiers knowing that I had car¬ 
ried out my task without any serious 
mishap. So far as we knew, nobody 
had doubted that I was General 
Montgomery. 

D-Day was now only a few days 
away and my job was done. 1 drove 
up to General Wilson’s headquarters 
in a final blaze of glory, changed 
back into my lieutenant's unifoim 
and was quietly smuggled out of 
the back door. My likeness to the 
General had now become an em¬ 
barrassment, for until the invasion 
was actually launched there was 
always the danger that my secret 
might leak out. So the following 
afternoon 1 was stealthily put on a 
plane to Cairo—the only city nearby 
which was big enough to swallow 
me without a trace— and kept there 
under cover until after D-Day. 

For a long time I wondered how 
useful my efforts had been. Not un¬ 
til after the war was I told how the 
deception had helped to mislead the 
enemy, drawing away Rommel’s 
armoured divisions, and so contri¬ 
buting to the success of the invasion. 

I also learned later how poten¬ 
tially dangerous the mission had 
been. When the news of Monty’s in¬ 
tended journey to the Middle East 
first reached Berlin, the German 
High Command had ordered my 
plane to be shot down en route; or, 
failifig this, for Monty to be assassin¬ 
ated somewhere in Spain or Africa. 


But at the last moment the Ger¬ 
mans decided to make sure that 1 
really was Monty; and when they 
had satisfied themselves on this 
point, the Fuhrer intervened to save 
my life. Hitler ordered that Monty 
was on no account to be killed until 
they discovered just where he was 
intending to launch his invasion. 
And this (apart from the cross- 
Channel invasion) the Germans 
never did discover. 

On my own drab and inconspicu¬ 
ous return to England after D-Day, 
the plane I travelled in stopped at 
Gibraltar. While we were waiting 
for transport to our overnight billets 
there, our motley collection of Ser¬ 
vice passengers converged on the 
airport canteen. 

As I leaned against the counter I 
heard a voice with a foreign accent: 
“Please ^ What can I get you, sir ? ’ ’ 
I looked up and saw a middle-aged 
man with white hair, very bushy 
eyebrows and piercing grey eyes. 

Noticing the foreign accent, a 
Naval rating remarked, “You’re a 
long way from ’ome.’’ 

“Many miles,’’ was the reply. “I 
am from Norway.’’ 

Something connected up in my 
tired mind and 1 turned quickly 
away I had recognized the Norwe¬ 
gian enemy agent 1 had been at such 
pains to delude. I wondered what 
he would have said if I had asked 
him how Plan 303 was going. 
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The Little Professor op Pinky Woods 



T WAS the tliird night of a tol- 
^ oured revival meeting, and 
the little backwoods church 
was crowded The initial speaker, a 
la 3 mian, was Laurence Jones, 
founder of the extraordinary Pinev 
Woods Negro school at Braxton, 
Mississippi, some hundreds of miks 
to the east. The congregation lis¬ 
tened intently, for, despite his 
youth, Jones was already widely 
revered for dedicated service to his 
race 

'Tjfe is a battleground," he told 
them It was 1917, and the war m 
Europe made such analogies nat¬ 
ural. Unfortunately, his audience 
included two idle white boys who 
had been riding past the church 
Out of cunosity they had drawn up 
their horses and were listening 
through the open door 

"We must stay on the firing 
line," the young educator con¬ 
tinued, "and wage constant battle 
against ignorance, against super¬ 
stition, against poveity. We must 
marshal our l^ith." 
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As his militant words lashed out 
the two white boys looked at each 
othei sigiiihcantly To their war-ex¬ 
cited, ignorant young minds such 
phiascs as ‘firing line," "wage 
battle” and "keep fighting" spelt 
only one thing— an armed Negro 
uprising Ihe boys spurred their 
horses and tore along to spread the 
word 'Speakei up t'church is 
urgin’ all the niggers to use up and 
fight the white people •" 

Next morning, when the revival 
meeting again got under way, a 
group of stomiy-faced white men 
appeared "Come outside," barked 
the leader, pointing to Laurence 
Jones. And as the young professor 
i ame down the aisle, the black wor- 
shippi^rs watched impotently, a 
piteous, knowing fear in their eyes 
Outside, an armed guard sur¬ 
rounded him, threw a noosed rope 
ovei hi 2 i head, and led him to a 
clearing where, beneath a giant tree, 
a mound of brush was piled ready 
for the match. Here a vast hate- 
drugged throng waited expectantly. 
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Relentless hands tossed the vic¬ 
tim up on the brush pile, and with 
wild, animal cnes two teen-age boys 
shinned up the tree to toss the rope 
over a limb A roar broke from the 
throats of the mob A scattenng of 
shots rent the air as guns were tested 
for readiness in case the pnsoncr 
tncd to run 

But as Laurence gamed a footing 
on the pyre and stood facing the 
mob, a strange thing happened One 
man, perhaps desiring to prolong 
the evcitement, jumped up besidt 
him and waved his hat for silent e 

"I want to hear him make a 
speech 'fore we stnng him up ” he 
said. 

“Yeah, let him talk" "let’s 
have a speech " ' Tell us what you 
told them niggers yesterday*" 

Responding quickly before the 
mass mmd could shift, I^aurente be 
gan to speak As he stood balanced 
on his pile of brush, with the rope 
slack around his neck, his words 
cut sharply across the c urious 
silence 

He spoke of the South of both the 
Negro and the white, the land where 
they all lived and must keep on liv¬ 
ing together He told them about his 
school, about what he w’as trying to 
do to make that livmg together 
easier for both white and black He 
told them of the many Southern 
white men who tnisted him and 
who had helped him * He mentioned 
names that some of them there 
knew. He even wooed them to 
laughter, giving them a moment’s 


respite in which to relax Then he 
repeated what he had said the day 
before, emphasizing that they were 
all caught m "the battle of life," and 
that his own fight was against super¬ 
stition, against poverty, and par¬ 
ticularly against ignorance 
There were interruptions as he 
spoke—laughter, heckling and an 
occasional clap of hands But when 
he finished a great shout of approba¬ 
tion went up and as though re¬ 
leased from a spell, men looked 
guiltily at each other 
^luddenly an old man wearing a 
Confederate badge pushed his way 
through till crowd Scrambling up 
beside 1 aurtnee on the bnish pyre, 
hi gently lifted tin noose from his 
nick 

"Come on down, boy," he said 
‘We jes' made a slight mistake " 
Others now strode up to clap 
T aurence on the shoulder, to offer 
outstretched hands "1 et's help the 
professor with his school," someone 
shouted 

Hats were passed through the 
crowd while other men threw money 
at I-auicnce's feet W'hcn it was all 
gathered together theie was more 
than $50 

COURAGE, the persuasive sin- 
centy and the infallible tact which 
enabled him to emerge from this 
ultimate test, not only with his life 
but also with wilhng contnbutions 
for his school, are charactenstic of 
Laurence Jones Ever since he came 
to the backward piney-woods 
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section of Mississippi as a youthful 
idealist, more than 45 years ago, his 
whole career has been a triumph 
over what were apparently insuper¬ 
able odds. 

Laurence was brought up in the 
North. As a boy he experienced few 
of the miseries that traditionally 
haunt the Negro child. His father 
owned a hotel barber's shop in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, and could pro¬ 
vide such luxuries as a summer cot¬ 
tage. Laurence enjoyed not only 
security but great personal popular¬ 
ity. When he graduated from the 
University of Iowa (where he waited 
at table in a students’ hostel to help 
pay his way) he received a dozen 
offers of jobs, but he had already 
decided to devote his life to the "for¬ 
gotten children” of his race. 

He headed for the Black Belt of 
Mississippi and took a teaching job 
there. Gradually he found that he 
had much to learn about living in the 
South. An old coloured woman he 
met phrased his worries succinctly. 

"Chile,” she said, wagging a 
warning finger, "you is from up 
Norf. But now you is in de land of 
de secession. You is got yo’ paw in 
^de lion’s mouf. Now don’t you be 
raiin’ and pitchin’ to git it out. You 
jes’ ease it out de bes’ way you kin!” 

"Easing it out,” the young man 
soon discovered, required almost 
superhuman forbearance and con¬ 
trol; for the many taboos which ap¬ 
plied to all coloured people were 
both amazing and galling. The most 
difficult of all for Laurence was that 


of not speaking to a white man un¬ 
less first spoken to. This was one 
rule he knew he would break, when 
the time came. 

At Christmas, when he went 
home with one of his students to 
spend the holida}^ in Rankin Coun¬ 
ty—^the piney-woods country—Lau¬ 
rence knew that he had found the 
challenge he was seeking. Here was 
a land steeped in ignorance and 
superstition, a land of voodooism 
and "conjuh” men; where small 
farmers, both white and coloured, 
were caught in a subsistence-level 
economy. Most of the Negroes lived 
m one-roomed, windowless log 
cabins and share-cropped poor land 
for barely enough to feed their 
families through the winter. Some 
schools existed for the whites but 
there were practically none for the 
coloured, of whom few could read 
or write. 

Laurence resolved on that Christ¬ 
mas Day that he would return to the 
piney woods and try to help its 
people. For the rest of the winter he 
spent his spare time preparing him¬ 
self for the job. He realized that edu¬ 
cation for these impoverished people 
must begin with the simple problem 
of -survival—how to raise sufficient 
food for their families, how to do a 
more skilled job than chopping cot¬ 
ton. His own university training had 
been in the arts, but he now sought 
to learn the basic facts about good 
fanning. After his classroom work 
was done he read books on agricul¬ 
ture, studied pamphlets on maize 
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growing and pored over brochures 
on rural sanitation. 

iF 

THi close of the school term 
that spnng the year w.ib 1909— 
Laurence Jones went to tht littU 
wa3rbidc halt of Braxton. Mississippi 
Here, in the heart of the piney 
woods country, he would bigin 
his self-imposed task He was 24 
years old He had less than two 
dollars in cash, a few clean shirts, a 
Bible, copies of Wallaie's barmen 
and Successful Farming and he 
planned to build a school where 
none existed, in a desperately poor 
region where, as an educated. 
Northern bred Negro, he was sure 
to be an object of eiistrust among 
coloured and whites alike 

Seeking a place to stay, I autenec 
went to Amon Gibson, the scconel 
most prosperous coloured farmer in 
the community (the most prosper¬ 
ous, Uncle Ed 1 aylor, being reput¬ 
edly too sour and mean to be ap¬ 
proachable) Amon not only owned 
his own land but also had a team 
of strapping grey ploughing mules 
which doubled as "‘nding horses” 
on Sunday 

He had met Laurence at Christ 
mas, and his genial brown face now 
shone with pleasure He was glad to 
offer the hospitality of his cabin But 
when Laurence broached his plan 
for building a school, he was du¬ 
bious. 

“Few years ago you might-a been 
jSkble to stir up a little cash "niongst 

^U$ folks, 'Fesser, * * Amon said ‘ 'But 


June 

Mr Boll Weevil, he's got us all 
licked now Ain't nobody got any 
money a-tall round hyear ” 

On his first ride round on one of 
Amon's mules the following Sun¬ 
day, Laurence could sec that this 
was true The boll-wcevil blight had 
brought near-starvation to farmers 
who bought all their ' meat and 
meal” on credit against their cotton 
crops But this made Laurence all 
the more determined for one-crop 
farming was one of the things he 
hoped to combat 

The first step towards building a 
coloured school was to secure the 
approval of the local white tommu 
nity Without that, nothing could be 
accomplished On Monday, then, 

T aurcnce went to see one of the 
leading citizens, John Webster, 
owner of an outlying sawmill 
“Mr Webstei,” he said, as he 
entered the mill oftice, “I’m Laur¬ 
ence Jones ” John Welister merely 
grunted “WelP” and went on with 
hiswoik But the mill owner's secre¬ 
tary and his book-keeper looked up 
in outraged surprise It was the first 
time they had ever heard a Negro 
introduce himself 
“1 come here to start a school 
for coloured children,” Laurence 
said ciisply, “a school to teach bet¬ 
ter farming practices and trades ” 
Webster eased back in his chair 
and grunted a second “WelP” 
Laurence could feel the tension in 
the room as the three Southerners 
found themselves in the unfamiliar 
position of “listening to a nigger 
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talk/* Laurence rapidly outlined 
his plan for the school, and noted 
John Webster's flicker of interest. 
But when he had finished, Webster 
commented flatly; “No use ti 5 nng 
to start a coloured school here, 
Jones. We white folks have 
enough trouble supportin' our own 
schools.” 

“I'm not asking you for money,” 
Laurence said quietly. “I only want 
your permission.” 

Webster shrugged. “I won't ever 
lift a hand to stop you,” he said, 
“but you won't get any help out of 
the whites.” 

“Thank you, Afr. Webster,” 
Laurence said courteously. “May I 
call on you again?” 

“Reckon so,” Webstei mumbled 
uneasily, “but I'm a-tellin' you, 
Jones, I'm a heap more interested 
in sawmillin' than I am in nigger 
education.” 

A crescendo of nervous laughter, 
breaking the strain under which the 
three Southerners had laboured, 
followed Laurence's exit. It did not 
disturb him. He felt, instead, a glow 
of satisfaction. For the sawmill 
owner had listened to his story, and 
Laurence knew that he was going to 
bank a good deal on Webster's help. 

In similar fashion, he spoke to 
other substantial members of the 
community. None would promise to 
support the project but all agreed 
not to stand in its way. 

HE SCHOOL he visualized would 
serve a wide piney>woods area, and 



if each of its thousands of coloured 
families could give a little he hoped 
to begin the building by the autumn. 
Once he had started, he felt that 
he could raise enough money in the 
North to keep the school in full 
operation. 

So the young teacher set out from 
cabin to cabin over the back-coun¬ 
try trails, sometimes on muleback, 
more often on foot, walking 18 and 
20 miles a day to carry his message 
of better living, better maize, better 
stock, better poultry, and the need 
for a school that would teach these 
things. He spoke at churches, at 
meetings, pnd even to small groups 
resting from their work at noon¬ 
time. The piney-woods folk listened 
witli .1 mingling of pathetic eager¬ 
ness, admiration, good humour— 
and suspicion. They had never 
befoie in their lives known a 
' ‘foreigner,'' white or black, to come 
into their midst for any good purpose 
whatsoever. 

At the end of the summer, Lau¬ 
rence was no nearer to a school than 
when he started. And late in Au¬ 
gust, when he attended the annual 
meeting of a church association, he 
met with active enmity. Represen¬ 
tatives from many congregations 
were present, and Laurence hoped 
to receive tangible help from them. 
Instead he was coldly refused per¬ 
mission to speak to the as.sembly at 
all. 

At first perplexed by their hos¬ 
tility, Laurence soon learned the 
cause of it. He had ridden to the 
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meeting with a young acquaintance 
who had borrowed a creaking 
wagon and a tired, rawboned old 
horse The horse was tired out from 
the hot, 20 mile tnp and, as he now 
discovered, it had ditd shortly after 
their a nival at thf association 
grounds Since his companion was 
]ust a boy, 1 auienic was held 
responsible 

\^htn he trudgid wearily bai k to 
Braxton, he found that news of the 
horse s death had preceded his ar 
nval Most of his friends gretted 
him with the barest civility P\en 
kindly Amoii (iibson seemed deeply 
concerned 

Amon advised him to go see the 
owner of the horse That man left 
no doubt about his stand You 
owes me $175,” he told Laurence 

”1 hat's ridic ulous • I aure ncc 
exploded 'That old plug wasn t 
worth ten ” 

"You owis me $175 repeated 
the farmer stubbornly and I wants 
it soon*” 

Stifling his rage I aurenee 
stormed off into the woods to think 
about what he should do Bitterness 
welled up in him at the injustice of 
the farmer’s demand, at the cold 
ness of his friends Was this their 
way of telling him to ‘ go back 
where you came from”^ Certainly 
he had nothing to show yet for all 
his efforts here 

But as his temper cooled, he real¬ 
ized that he could not go back North 
with a bad debt, however unjust, 
hanging over him Not only his own 


pride, but the faith of these woods 
people was involved His mind at 
peace, he sought out Amon Gib on 
and told him that he would pay 
whatever the community decided 
was a fair price for the horse A 
meeting was called at which Amon 
spoke for I aurenee and another 
man for the owner of the horse 
Aftt r hearing both sides, the group 
decided that $125 would lie a fair 
price Privately I aurenee felt this 
sum was outrageous but he did not 
quibble His problem now was how 
to pay it 

Do you want to borrow the 
money someone asked 

I aurenee saw a cold eyed man 
with high (heekbones standing on 
the outside of the little knot of men 
This he realized must be Uncle Ld 
Taylor, the only coloured man m 
the community who had any cash 
A taciturn ex-slave, Ed Taylor, 
according to local legend, had lived 
up North long enough to “git eddi- 
cated and git mean ” He had come 
back to Mississippi, bought up farm¬ 
land, and made enough out of it to 
set up in business as a successful 
money-lender 

Laurence met Taylor's shrewd 
gUnce "Yes,” he said, "I’d like to 
borrow the money—if you can give 
me a leasonable rate of interest and 
enough time ” 

"A year,” said Taylor, "at ten 
per cent ” 

Laurence reached out his hand 
"Fair enough,” he said 

Now, to his amazement, Laurence 
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found he was suddenly the centre of 
eager attention. Men clasped his 
ann with warm, friendly hands. 
*^Yo’s a good man, 'Fesser, to take 
it like that,” one of them said. 

"That was mighty fine—agreein' 
to pay for that horse," another 
whispered. "Andpus'nly, 1 thought 
you was cha'ged too much." 

At supper that night Amon said 
earnestly, "It was jus’ right for you 
to take low, 'Fesser. They’ll all be 
for you from now on." 

Now Laurence understood He 
had "taken low" to the horse owner 
-<i>assumed more than he was aetii- 
aUy responsible for. Southern col¬ 
oured people, who took this position 
daily in reference to the whites, re¬ 
acted with sympathy and personal 
identification to the man who bore 
the burden of guilt, of false accusa¬ 
tion, with dignity, without fighting 
back. He had proved himself on the 
side of the meek. 

MORNING a few days later 
Laurence left the Gibson farmhouse 
with his day's mail—some farm 
pamphlets, newspapers, letters from 
home. Almost unconsciously he 
found himself heading for an iso¬ 
lated clearing where he had often 
, gone during that fruitless season to 
be alone. Once it had been a farm. 
Now the long-deserted cabin, half- 
hidden by tall weeds, furnished 
shelter for a few sheep. But there 
was a spring of cold water and a 
. giant, spreading cedar for shade. 

L He sat down on a log under the 


w 

great tree, welcoming the peaceful 
silence. For he was discouraged. It 
was refreshing, he mused, to find 
himself a respected member of the 
community, but it still had not built 
a school. And now it was Septem¬ 
ber. Surt'ly somewhere there must 
be an answer. 

Suddenly Laurence realized that 
he was not alone. He looked up to 
see a half-grown, barefoot boy in 
tatteied overalls poised as if for 
flight at the edge of the clearing. He 
recognized the youngster as coming 
fiom a nearby farm. "Come sit 
down,” he said. A quick, shy grin 
relaxed the boy’s features and he 
took a seat on the log. Absently 
Laurence handed him a newspaper, 
returned to his mail, then stared at 
his visitor. The boy was examining 
the newspaper with animal curios¬ 
ity. The paper was upside down. 

Impulsively, Laurence asked, 
"Would you like to know how to 
read?" 

The boy’s eyes flashed. "Oh, 
yes-suh, ’Fesser, I sho'ly would!" 

"Well, come back tomorrow— 
this same time," Laurence said, 
"and I’ll start teaching you." 

He felt an odd relief as he watched 
the youth disappear down the dusty 
trail. He was broke, he was in debt 
and ho hadn’t been able to raise 
funds for a school building. But he 
had a school t One student anyhow. 

The next morning, however, the 
young teacher found not one but 
three students waiting for him. The 
boy had brought two friends. 
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Laurence greeted his class, then 
stood before them. '*We shall begin 
by singing 'Praise God From Whom 
Blessings Flow.' " 

As the three young voices rose on 
the still forest air, blending with 
their teacher’s in the joyous hymn. 

* Laurence sensed that a pair of eyes 
was watching from a thicket. And 
by the time he had finished the open¬ 
ing Bible lesson (for he next took a 
Testament from his pocket and be¬ 
gan to read from it) the woods had 
come alive with others. 

He called out an invitation, and 
before he began the reading lesson 
he had a class of 12—five bo}^ and 
seven grown men. Word had passed 
swiftly that the " 'Fesser was going 
to teach readin’ and writin'It was 
something they all had "a mm' to 
learn if it wasn’t too late.” 

Each morning Laurence's school 
opened with a hymn, progressed to 
Scripture lessons, and only then to 
"readin’ and writin'.” The religious 
note was particularly attractive to 
the elders, for these hard-pressed 
people had always found solace in 
their Bibles. Farmers who could not 
read a word could quote Scripture 
on endless Scripture which they had 
learned by ear in church. They sang 
out their spirituals, the old slave 
songs of faith, endurance and hope, 
with moving sincerity. Religion was 
an everyday part of their lives. And 
from the first, Laurence determined 
that it would always be a part of his 
school. Not a sectarian religion, but 
a simple, no-creed devotion to the 


teachings of Jesus Christ. 

9^8 ONE day followed another, still 
more pupils drifted in. By the time 
the biting November winds blew 
across the clearing, Laurence had 50 
students, ranging in age from 7 to 
60. To keep warm they chopped 
wood and kept a brisk fire going. 
But winter was coming, and they 
needed a shelter. 

One evening Laurence asked 
Amon who owned the cleanng. 

"Uncle Ed Taylor got it on a bad 
debt,” Amon said. 

Uncle Ed! Laurence swallowed 
"1 was figuring on fixing up that old 
sheep shed to hold school in if he 
would let us have it.” 

"He won’t if he knows you want 
it,” snorted Amon. "I tell you, 
'Fesser, old Uncle Ed’s mean I ” 

But there was no harm in trying, 
and that night Laurence went to Ed 
Taylor’s cabin. "Got something to 
talk to you about,” he said. "I’ve 
started a school on your land.” 

"So I heard,” said Uncle Ed 
shortly. 

"I’ve got a favour to ask.” 

"So’s eve-body else.” 

Laurence studied the man before 
him Looking at the sharp intelli¬ 
gent eyes, the spare, tight-skinned 
face, he lealized this was a different 
type of coloured man from the 
iUiterate, easygoing farmers he had 
met hitherto in the piney woods. 
Now, speaking quickly, he talked 
of his plans, his summer’s dis¬ 
appointments and th^ accidental 
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way in which the school had finally 
started. Then he asked permission 
to fix up the sheep shed. 

'*What are you teachin' ’em.^” 
Taylor asked. 

**How to read and write at the 
moment, but after that I want to get 
>mto trades—how to make brooms, 
shoe horses, raise stock, can fruit 
What I want to overcome is ignor¬ 
ance and superstition. Give them a 
chance to take pride in their work, 
keep up their houses better, eat bet¬ 
ter, save a little money—” 

"—and give their children a 
fighting chance," finished Taylor, 
his eyes mellowing. "They think 
I'm hard and mean," he went on 
slowly, "because I work my land 
and make money and 'tend to my 
own business. The difference be¬ 
tween me and the rest of them is I've 
seen what the world can be like be¬ 
yond these poor hills." 

Suddenly Taylor stood up. "Tell 
3 mu what I'll do,” he said. "I'll give 
you that old sheep shed if you think 
you can do anything with it and the 
40 acres around it." 

"Thank you, Mr. Taylor," Lau¬ 
rence cried, his hand outstretched in 
gratitude. Taylor ignored it. 

"—and $50," he continued. "By 
the looks of you, you could use it for 
food if not for the school." 

Laurence lowered his eyes in em¬ 
barrassment. It was true. Whether 
he had eaten or not in the past 
months depended upon the invita¬ 
tions he had received towards meal- 
pfnes. But of all people it surprised 


him that it was Unde Ed Taylor 
who noticed how thin he was. 

The former slave went to a dresser 
drawer, unlocked an iron box, took 
out 50 one-dollar bills. "Here's the 
$50. This has nothing to do with the 
$125 you owe me. We'll get to that 
next year I'll fix up a deed for the 
40 acres. How do you want it made 
out^" 

"To the Pmey Woods Country 
Life School," Laurence said. This 
was the happiest moment he had 
had since he left the university. 

'he COMMUNIIY was amazed and 
incredulous at Taylor’s gift; but 
Laurence's students were soon busy 
preparing the sheep shed as a tem¬ 
porary classroom. Under the direc¬ 
tion of William Yancy, a student 
who knew the carpenter's trade, 
they set out to brace the roof, put in 
a new floor, build a dirt-and-stick 
chimney, re-chink the logs and 
whitewash the building. 

But Laurence had more in mind 
than a sheep shed. And while this 
activity was under way he once 
more visited John Webster and told 
the sawmill owner about his school 
and his plans, and that he needed 
timber for a new building. Webster's 
reaction showed that Laurence's 
first estimate of him as a potential 
friend had been correct. For Web¬ 
ster pulled out an order form and 
started writing. "I’ll give you 
10,000 feet of timber to stait wi&," 
he said, "and all the rest you want 
on credit." » 
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Laurence now appealed to the 
piney-woods people, spreading the 
word among both coloured and 
whites that on Saturday morning he 
would hold a meeting to discuss 
plans for the new building. Familiar 
though he now was with the curi¬ 
osity and love of excitement that 
drew backwoods communities into 
ready cluster, he was not prepared 
for the response he got. On foot, 
clogging the rutted trails and foot¬ 
paths through the woods, by mule- 
back, farm wagons and oxcarts, the 
country folk poured into the little 
clearing. Sprinkled among them 
were quite a few whites, including 
John Webster. 

When he finally managed to get 
the crowd quiet, Laurence began to 
speak of the project he had not 
dared to mention before. It had 
been obvious from the beginning 
that only a boarding school could 
offer any continuity of education in 
such a scattered community. Now 
he spoke of the need for such a 
school, which students from a dis¬ 
tance could attend by working for 
their tuition and board, or paying 
part and working for toe rest. He 
pointed out how the knowledge and 
fkill these students carried back 
home would eventually mean better 
living and more prosperity for all. 
Then he told of the donations al¬ 
ready made by Uifcle £d Taylor and 
Mr. Webster. 

“Now I ask all of you,“ he con¬ 
cluded, “if you believe in this 
school, and want it to materialize. 


to give whatever you can." 

Many were eager to help in any 
way they could. They came for¬ 
ward, the white men with their 
dollars, the coloured with their 
quarters, dimes, nickels and even 
pennies. They pledged their scant 
produce—half a pig, a third of a 
bale of cotton, a brace of geese, a 
jug of syrup -offered the loan of 
mules and farm wagons and, most 
of all, volunteered their own labour. 

This same spirit prevailed the fol¬ 
lowing Monday when, under Yan- 
cy’s direction, groups of untrained 
but willing workers began getting 
the ground ready, preparing the 
foundation, swinging axes, hauling 
timber Each day at noon farmers' 
wives brought baskets of food for the 
volunteer builders. Within a few 
weeks a rough but serviceable two- 
storey building was erected. At John 
Webster's suggestion it was chris¬ 
tened Taylor Hall, in honour of 
Uncle Ed. 

New Year's Day, 1910, the 
Piney Woods Country Life School 
was in full operation with 18 resident 
students. There were classes in read¬ 
ing, writing, sewing, cooking and 
carpentering. The firet girl student 
to enrol, Georgia Lee Myers, was 
typical in that she had no money,'' 
only a burning desire for education. 

An orphan, Georgia Lee had col¬ 
lected from relatives and neigh- 
lx)uri these contributions to offer 
the school. From: 

Aunt Hester Robinson — one 
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I pound of butter and ten cents 
Grandma Wills—a chicken 
Aunt I ucy McComell -50 cents 
Effie McCoy—a cake and hve 
cents 

Mrs Chuich—seven cents 
Bessie Harvey—ont of her 
' dresses. 

Washington Lincoln Johnson— 
two pecks of meal 
Mandy Willis—a dozen eggs 
Not a student that came had 
money enough to pay for tuition or 
board, but all brought whatever 
they could a sack of ground meal, 
a pig or a calf In return for class 
instruction they woiktd, and to 
visitors it must have seemed more 
like a frontier settlement than a 
school While the girls prepared the 
meals, the boys were out clearing 
brush, I hopping wood, building 
pens and sheds for poultry and 
stock, and at planting time tilling 
the soil by hand for lack of draught 
animals But it was a school m 
which, besides reachng and writing, 
the students learned the advantages 
of contour ploughing, the wisdom 
of saving the very best ears of com 
for seed, and much else 
This was demonstrated m May at 
the second year's “commencement" 
(the day on which school-leaving 
certificates would normally be 
given, although there were not yet 
any school-leavers) lo allay any 
suspicions as to what “that mgger 
school" was doing, Laurence in¬ 
vited the whites for miles round 
'That night the big mam room of 


Taylor Hall, which doubled as a 
chapel, was packed to overflowing, 
and the white section was surpns- 
mgly crowded 

When the curtain lifted on the 
makeshift stage, it disclosed an iron¬ 
ing board, a sewing table, a laundry 
tub, a workbench and a stove 
While the audience murmured m 
surprise, boys and girls in neat 
aprons and overalls appeared One 
gill began mixing batter, another 
unrolled a bolt of eloth and started 
to (.lit out a dress, a boy rcpaiied 
harness at the workbench, another 
worked on a wagon wheel, and two 
youngsteis began weaving straw 
mats 

One by one the students came for- 
ward, explained bnefly what they 
were doing and what the school had 
taught them Then a sudden squeal 
announced the arrival of a small, 
earnest black boy making his way 
up the aisle with a protesting pig m 
his arms The audience howled, but 
the boy was dead serious as he an¬ 
nounced soberly from the stage, 

‘ This hyear's a good pig An' I 
gonna tell y'all the diff'ence 'tween 
him and a ole ra/orback like we 
mos'ly got—^the diff'ence in health, 
in cost t)f raisin', an' in the meat we 
gets from him " 

Presently, in an atmosphere of 
jocular but fnendly mterest, the 
audience passed the now-completed 
straw mats from hand to hand, and 
sampled the ginger biscuits which 
the cook served hot from the oven. 
Thus the second year •f the Piney 
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Woods Country Life School came to 
a triumphal close. As the man next 
to John Webster said, slapping him 
on the arm, **Jones said he was 
goin' to learn 'em how to work, and 
dumed if he hasn't done it." 

A MIRACLE of faith and acute 
practicality, Jones has continued to 
"learn 'em how to work" ever since 
—each year on an expanding scale. 
Today the Piney Woods Country 
Life ^hool has 500 students, a large 
factory, 1,600 acres of school 
grounds, handsome brick buildings, 
modem daines, orchards, market 
gardens and farms, welLequipped 
workshops for teaching many 
trades, and a staff of 40 capable and 
devoted teachers. 

As he planned from the begin¬ 
ning, he has financed much of it by 
securing outside help. From the 
close of that first school term, when 
Uncle Ed Taylor lent him his train 
fare to get to Iowa, Laurence has 
spent eveiy summer in the North 
raising funds: approaching indi¬ 
vidual businessmen, speaking to 
civic clubs and church groups, tell¬ 
ing the Piney Woods story. 

But maintaining the school has 
been an infinitely precarious, infi¬ 
nitely demanding task. "Pray as if 
it all depended on God," Laurence 
advised his teachers (there were five 
in the school’s second year), ”hut 
work as if it all depended on you!** 
And the spirit of the place was 
typified by one of the songs fre¬ 
quently sung there: 


"Keep a-tnehin* along, 

Jesus Will come by and by.** 

How slow the inching process 
was in the first years was dramatized 
in the autumn of 1912, when Profes¬ 
sor Jones returned from his annual 
fund-raising tour with a new bride. 
He had met Grace Allen at an Iowa 
City church back in his undergradu¬ 
ate days. She was then soliciting 
funds for a Kentucky university, 
but Laurence had corresponded 
with this vigorous, bright-eyed 
young woman ever since, f^curing 
such a helpmate now was an unbe¬ 
lievable stroke of luck. For she had 
indomitable energy, was equipped 
to teach English, sewing, handi¬ 
crafts, and was a competent office 
worker and an expert in her own 
right at raising money. Above all, 
she was fascinated by Laurence's 
stories of his work. 

Even so, she was not quite pre¬ 
pared for what she found at Piney 
Woods. On the evening of her ar¬ 
rival, as the bride and groom sat be¬ 
fore a pine-knot fire in the little 
cabin which was their first home, 
Grace said slowly, "I su|^sc I 
knew that it would be heartbreak¬ 
ing. But somehow I didn’t quite 
realize there would be so many, and 
so pitifully poor. How many chil¬ 
dren are there in this area for whom 
Piney Woods is the only real 
schooP" 

Laurence looked at his wife with 
a half-sad smile. "Eleven thousand, 
two hundred and fifty," he said. 

"And," said Grace, "we have 
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room for only one hundred T* 

**Whcn we started three years ago 
we didn't have room for ten,” 
Laurence reminded her. 

”1 know,” murmured his wife. 
Then she smiled, her face alight. 
"What a place to dedicate your 
life!” 

^9^rom the FiRsr, she dedicated 
her own life there, shouldering a 
heavy teaching schedule, carrying 
extension work among farmers' 
wives deep into the woods, making 
her presence felt everywhere. Like 
her husband, she seemed unaware 
of the privations they endured. 

Piney Woods now consisted of 
three crude two-st,irey pine build¬ 
ings and a cluster of six smaller ones. 
They used oil lamps for light, wood 
stove-> for cooking, front-scorching, 
back-freezing hreplaces for heat, 
and wore galoshes indoors to com¬ 
bat the miserable winter chill. They 
earned water from the spring-house 
by hand and lived on a diet of rice 
and meatless gravy, greens and 
corn-bread. The students sat on 
rough, half-finished benches and 
had to squat on the floor to write on 
them. The entire staff—eight of 
them now, including Principal 
Jones—laboured from 7 a.m. to 9 
p.m. in the classrooms, gave music 
lessons "after hours,” and fre¬ 
quently fell asleep from exhaustion 
at their desks. 

Looking at it in one way, as Pro¬ 
fessor Laenas Weld, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa, remarked after a 


visit, it was "pitiably inadequate.” 
But looking at it in another way, as 
he also said, "There was a strength 
of purpose, an enthusiasm on the 
part of pupils and teachers which 
even the most favoured of our uni¬ 
versities could afford to sacrifice 
much to secure.” 

Grace Jones shared her husband's 
faith that the way to combat white 
prejudice against the school—an 
cver-piesent problem in the Black 
Belt—^was by "the subtle method 
of human hearts crying out to hu¬ 
man hearts.” hrom the start he had 
welcomed white visitors at any day 
and any hour. He put his most ca- 
pal)le students at tlu "use of the 
community,” to be called on by 
any farmer who needed help with 
carpentiy or veterinary work. When 
he heard of an illness or a death in 
a neighbouring house he dispatched 
students to chop hiewood and do 
other c hores till the crisis was past. 

Grace too found such gestures in¬ 
stinctive. One winter for example, 
when an influenza epidemic swept 
through the community, she had 
food prepared and distributed to all 
the comes where no one was well 
enough to cook, and she and the 
other teichers went from house to 
house, nursing the sick. 

This kind of human warmth in¬ 
evitably paid dividends in good will. 
One evening when a concert was 
scheduled at Piney Woods, Lau¬ 
rence was startled to see a white man 
appear at the school cariying a 
shotgun. 
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“What’s wrong? What has hap¬ 
pened?" Laurence asked. 

“Nothing yet," said the visitor, 
grimly planting himself near the 
chapel door. “I heard some rowdy 
old white boys was a-goin' to get 
likkered up and come and break up 
you-all’s concert. I just want to 
discourage ’em a little." 

Laurence remembered then that 
Grace had helped to nurse the visi¬ 
tor's wife a few weeks before. The 
concert went off without a hitch. 

(Shortly after (irace Jones’s ar¬ 
rival the school passed two iiii|X)rt- 
ant milestones. In 1913 Piney 
Woods was granted a charter by the 
State of Mississippi and acquired a 
board of trustees; and the following 
year its material holdings were vast¬ 
ly incieascd. That summer of 1914 
Laurence wa? in Iowa raising money 
when he met the father of a former 
fellow-student from Iowa Univer¬ 
sity, W. O. Finkbine. 

“Laurence," Finkbine said, “my 
brother and I own 800 acres of land 
down your way and we find that it's 
right next to your school. It's cut¬ 
over timberland, but I imagine you 
could use it." 

Use it! Room to spread out on, 
room to farm, an adequate supply 
of firewood for years to cornel It was 
the most substantial gift the school 
had yet received. 

Meanwhile, with Grace to help 
in fund-raising, there was more 
money too. But there was never 
enough, for Laurence was always 


bringing home additional students 
to be squeezed into the already 
crowded dormitories. 

There was, for instance, Willie 
Buck, a frightened, gangling, bare¬ 
foot 14-year-oId boy. Jones found 
him hiding in the woods and brought 
him to the school. Eight years later 
Willie Buck graduated from Piney 
Woods, delivering, for his part of 
the commencement exercises, a lec¬ 
ture and demonstration on electric¬ 
ity and the operation of petrol en¬ 
gines. 

In Miami, Florida, Laurence saw 
a little girl, almost white, being tor¬ 
mented by a ring of chanting dark- 
brown children. “Got a white 
daddy!" they shouted. "Don't 
know your daddy’s name!" Jones 
elbowed his way through the circle, 
took the sobbing child in his arms 
and comforted her He looked up 
the child’s mother, found her in des¬ 
perate circumstances, and per¬ 
suaded her to let him take the little 
girl home with him. Years later, 
after finishing school, the girl took 
a business course and then served as 
Jones’s secretary until she eventu¬ 
ally married a minister. 

And there was the small boy 
found wandering alone in the 
school grounds one day with no be¬ 
longings save a new pencil clutched 
in Us tiny fist. He refused to talk to 
anyone except “'Fesser Jones." 
When he was taken to the principal 
he explained that he was an orphan 
and had no place to live. But he had 
heard that “-’Fesser Jones" took in 
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little boys who wanted to learn, and 
he had a pencil, which he consid¬ 
ered the key to this process. Nobody 
knew what his name was, so he was 
given a name and put in the school. 

Then there was “Pa” Collins—a 
man so imbued with the desire for 
education that he attacked the prob¬ 
lem by simply moving into the 
school grounds. All the Collinses 
worked for the school in exchange 
for the privilege of living in a cabin 
on the grounds, and “Pa” and all 
the schoolage children attended 
classes. By the time “Pa” had 
worked his way up to the eighth 
grade he had eight children. When 
he was in the tenth grade his chil¬ 
dren had increased to ten When he 
Anally graduated from the twelfth 
grade, standing proudly in the line 
of graduates between two of his 12 
children, someone in the audience 
shouted, “For the Lord's sake, 
'Fesser Jones, don't you promote 
that man no more.” 

1920 Piney Woods had 200 stu¬ 
dents and needed a minimum of 
$10,000 a year to operate. Moreover, 
an accident which now occurred 
changed Laurence's plans for the 
school and made them even more 
ambitious. 

One raw December night Lau¬ 
rence and Grace were aroused by 
wild shouts and looked out to see the 
bo}^' dormitory going up in flames. 
The combination of pine timber, 
student-labour construction and an 
.inadequate water supply made it 


impossible to save the building. That 
night the boys were stoically try¬ 
ing to withstand the winter cold in 
tents borrowed from a nearby lum¬ 
ber camp. But Laurence's mind was 
made up; he had built his last pine 
iirctrap. Fire had been a constant 
hazard at Piney Woods, and there 
was no answer to it except to erect 
permanent brick buildings and a 
proper water system. 

But this called for yet more 
money, and the Joneses knew they 
must devise some new and self-per¬ 
petuating method of raising it. 
Grace suggested the answer: they 
would recruit groups of young sing¬ 
ers and send them on tour. 

Song was a natural part of Piney 
Woods and nearly every student 
who went there could sing —simply, 
effortlessly and with remarkable 
beauty. Indeed, when he was dis¬ 
cussing this phenomenon with a 
Northern visitor Laurence once 
boasted that any four boys in the 
school were a quartet. 

“Any four?” the visitor asked, 
raising his eyebrows at this seem¬ 
ingly absurd statement. 

“Yes,” said Laurence. “Pick any 
of the boys at random and you will 
see. 

His guest pointed out four boys 
then walking across the grounds, 
each from a different group. Jones 
called them over and explained that 
they were to sing as a quartet. 

“But we fo' ain't nevah sung to¬ 
gether, 'Fesser,” one of them said. 

“That is good,” said Laurence. 
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"'Go select your song and your 
parts/’ 

The boys put their heads together 
as if doing a bit of preliminazy har¬ 
monizing, then suddenly broke into 
"Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho"— 
one boy sailing into the tenor part, 
another sliding down into the bass, 
while the other two took the be¬ 
tween parts. Then, while the visitor 
listened in amazement, all four 
closed in a tight, skin-tmgling har¬ 
monious finale. 

"You win," Jones's guest said, 
shaking his head, "but I never 
would have believed it." 

When Grace first suggested using 
this innate musical ability by taking 
student singers on tour, Laurence 
hesitated. "You know what travel¬ 
ling is like—even for us," he said. 
He was thinking of the refusal of 
restaurant and hotel service, the 
denial of rest rooms to coloured 
travellers. "It will be much more 
difficult with a group of students." 

"Let’s try it out," Grace said. 

That summer she did tiy it, head¬ 
ing North with "The Gitton Blos¬ 
soms," a quartet of back-countxy 
boys, in a seven-passenger open 
touring car. She had to take along 
her two small sons and 12-year-old 
Eula Kelly to look after them; also 
tents to sleep in, and baggage for 
the whole crew. 

Leaving her little band to rest in 
a park with Eula in charge of the 
little boys, she would drive ahead 
to the next town and arrange book¬ 
ings for the day—chances to sing in 


churches, before civic clubs, for pri¬ 
vate parties or in hotels. Occasion¬ 
ally some group offered them hot 
meals after a performance, but 
mainly they ate picnic style by the 
roadside or in public parks. 

The summer was a resounding 
success financially. And from then 
on " The Cotton Blossoms," groups 
of both boy and girl singers, pro¬ 
vided a steady source of income for 
Piney Woods. Year after year they 
toured the country, and year by 
year new brick buildings sprang up 
at Piney Woods. 

THE SCHOOL has expanded. 
Professor Jones has made no effort 
to form a big, smooth-running ma¬ 
chine of it; instead it has remained 
a "home." He has taken on "any¬ 
one who wants to help," and has 
never been known to fire a single 
person. But he has always shown an 
uncanny ability to attract good 
people. 

Since 1913, when Mrs. Nellie 
Brooks taught for two years without 
pay, there have nearly always been 
some white teachers at Piney 
Woods. In 1943 Dr. Zilpha Chan¬ 
dler resigned as professor of English 
at Upper Iowa University to work 
for n'ere living expenses as director 
of the Piney Woods high-school and 
junior-college academic training; 
and she has herself helped to raise 
$100,000 to build the school’s 
modem, well-stocked library. "It’s 
a way of life instead of a job," Dr. 
Chandler sa}^. "Everyone works 
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harder here than anywhere else Fve 
been. Why, I do as much in two 
days as I used to do in a week." 

Another exceptional addition is 
John Haien, a former Chrysler Cor¬ 
poration official. Long active in 
youth work, Haien was drawn by 
the sane practicality of Jones's 
handling of under-privileged chil¬ 
dren. After his retirement in 1953 
he built a cottage at Piney Woods for 
himself and his wife and moved in 
at ''a dollar a year" to supervise 
the school’s dairy and farmlands. 

And former Piney Woods stu¬ 
dents come back to help. Of the six 
members of the hrst batch of stu¬ 
dents to leave, in 1918, four later 
joined the Piney Woods staff. 
Georgia Lee Myers, the first girl 
student to enrol, has since returned 
to take over the Piney Woods ele¬ 
mentary department (after first 
scraping up the money to build three 
rural schools in impovenshed com¬ 
munities). 

Eula Kelly, the young baby-sitter 
who accompanied Mrs. Jones on the 
first "Cotton Bio soms" tour, had 
her loyalty and capacity tested 
early. She was only 16 and on tour 
in New England when Mrs. Jones 
was called away to Boston by an 
emergency. "Here, Eula," Mrs. 
Jones said, "you manage the sing¬ 
ers for the rest of the season. You’ve 
watched me long enough to know 
what to do." 

Mrs. Jones went on to Boston 
leaving behind a half-green, fright¬ 
ened child faced with a terrifying 


responsibility far beyond her age 
and experience. But Eula Kelly, off 
in a strange part of the country with 
four young singers, no money and 
no bookings ahead, finished the 
tour successfully, just as Mrs. Jones 
had known she would. 

It was fortunate that she had this 
training. Mrs. Jones fell ill with 
pneumonia and died in 1928. This 
was a shattering blow to Laurence 
Jones and to the school. The entire 
responsibility for managing the 
"Cotton Blossoms" tours fell on 
Eula Kelly’s young shoulders. To¬ 
day she is still at Piney Woods in 
the multiple capacity of school 
treasurer, dean of women students 
and supervisor of girls’ industries. 

^oJonES has won .singular loyalty, 
too, from his white backers. In 1950, 
for the first time for many years, 
Jones heard from the school’s first 
white friend. John Webster had sold 
his sawmill years before and left 
Mississippi. Now, having read of the 
success of Piney Woo^, he won¬ 
dered if it might be of interest if he 
wrote up his remembrances of the 
school’s beginnings. 

Ihe letter came from a town in 
Arkansas. A week later Jones went 
to see Webster, and found the old 
man now nearly 80, friendless, ill, 
and "hankering" for one more look 
at Mississippi. When Jones returned 
to Piney Woods he brought Mr. and 
Mrs. Webster with him and estab¬ 
lished them in a comfortable cottage 
in the school grounds. 
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Webster had been bedridden with 
arthritis for years. Jones placed his 
bed so that he could look out at the 
school activities that his generosity 
had helped to make possible. Each 
day the *‘little 'Fesser** dropped in 
to talk over old times with his friend. 

Shortly before he died the follow¬ 
ing year John Webster confided to 
one of the teachers: “I wish I had 
had a son like Laurence Jones." 

HAS Piney Woods meant 
to its students? For most of them 
it has bridged the gap from pine 
torches to electricity. Many at first 
had to be taught how to turn a water 
tap on and off, and considered the 
telephone an instrument of the devil. 
For such "bottom rail" youth, 
school meant opening a door to life* 
arithmetic, a means of working out 
the cost of seed; chemistry, a tech¬ 
nique for making molasses or curing 
ham; trade instruction in shoe¬ 
mending or motor mechanics, a 
way to get a salaried job or perhaps 
to own a small shop. 

And they have responded to their 
training. An Alabama newspaper, in 
a recent survey of agriculture in the 
South, reported that almost without 
exception where a farmer had at¬ 
tended Piney Woods School the 
house was painted, the stock im¬ 
proved and the crops diversified. 
Moreover, no one who has attended 
Piney Woods has ever had a police 
record—despite the fact that Jones, 
who considers no child hopeless, has 
consistently taken students "just 


short of the reform school," and has 
expelled less than a dozen during 
the school's existence. 

By 1953 Piney Woods had turned 
out more than 1,700 high-school and 
325 junior-college graduates. They 
have become farmers, artisans, busi¬ 
nessmen, chemists, teachers, mini¬ 
sters, social workers, nurses and 
musicians. More than 20 graduates 
are professional singers. Most of 
them, but for Piney Woods, would 
have been doomed to a life of hope¬ 
less field drudgeiy. 

Consider the six Jack children. 
When Jones found them, the Jack 
family was nearly destitute. But he 
was so impressed by the character 
of the parents, who were "old-time 
teachers," and by the potential of 
the children that he moved the en¬ 
tire family into an old vacant house 
in the school grounds. With all of 
them "working their passage," the 
four boys and two girls graduated 
from Pinej^ Woods. One of them 
became a postal employee, another 
a chef on the New York Central 
Railroad, another finished his doc¬ 
torate at the University of Chicago 
and became a teacher, two became 
businessmen, and one girl for the 
last 18 years has been supervisor of 
four Negro high schools and 13 pri¬ 
mary schools in Scott County, 
Mississippi 

Although more than 45 years 
have passed since he taught his first 
"log class," and Laurence Jones is 
now past 70, he still works at a pace 
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that would exhaust many a young¬ 
er man; for the original need that 
led to founding the school has not 
basically chanced. The Mississippi 
Black Belt is ^1 desperately poor. 
On opening day the students pour 
into Piney Woods, much as they 
have always done—on muleback, in 
farm wagons, old vans, and on foot, 
frequently wearing all the clothes 
they own. Few of them have any 
money. And practically none would 
have any other chance of an educa¬ 
tion. Of the present enrolment ot 
500 students, less than ten per cent 
are able to pay for any tuition at aU. 

Always suspicious of idleness, 
Jones sets a rigorous programme 
for the students. They still rise at 
5 a.m. and go to their classes and 
jobs by bells. If they are late for 
meals, they get nothing to eat. 
Every student must do some work, 
and the majority do a full work 
schedule. Students maintain the 
buildings, grow 60 per «ient of the 
food the school consumes, do all the 
pressure canning, sewing, laundry 
and diy cleaning (as part of a trade 
course for boys). Yet despite this 
stem regime, 75 i>er cent of those 
who enrol leave the school with an 
accredited high-school or junior 
college diploma. » \ 

It now takes $100,000 a year to 
ran the school. 

In December, 1954, Laurence 
Jones's work was brought to the at¬ 
tention of a television audience 
throughout the United States on fhe 
secretly planned ''This Is Your 


Life" programme. Ralph Edwards, 
the master of ceremonies, was him¬ 
self so captured by the story that he 
gave an unprecedented and unre¬ 
hearsed "pitch," asking listeners to 
send dollars to help in raising a per¬ 
manent fund for Piney Woods. As 
Jones walked out of the studio that 
night postboxes all over the United 
States were being stuffed with con¬ 
tributions, and bank-notes and 
cheques were pressed into his hand 
by the studio audience. "Here’s 
$25 I can't afford," said one TV 
writei who had worked on the show. 
"That’s what I get for watching 
the dam thing!" 

Within two weeks more than 
$600,000 had poured into Piney 
Woods, and this, added to a smaller 
endowment on hand, went to set up 
a $750,000 "Laurence C. Jones 
Foundation" for the perpetuation 
of the Piney Woods school. 

A few months later, on a Sunday 
afternoon in January, 1955, a group 
of Mississippians gathered in Jack- 
son to honour the president and 
founder of the Piney Woods Coun¬ 
try Life School. To outsiders this 
meeting may have seemed like any 
other memorial tribute to a job well 
done. But for the people of Missis¬ 
sippi it was a revolution of love. 
For on that day, for the first time 
in the history of the state, white and 
coloured proudly shared a speak¬ 
ers' platform, and Governor Hugh 
White acclaimed Dr. Laurence 
Jones as "Mississippi’s First 
Citizen." 




The Todas of the Nilgiris 

A handsome pastoral people, the 
Todas livp on the Niinri Hills. The 
men are tall, bearded and brownish 
^ iii compleaion; the women are fair 
and comely, and dress themselves in 
colourful homespun garments. The 
Ttkias da^r in nuts, low in height 
gild drcufar in shape. As in the 
ease of other tribal peoples, the life 


• • • 


of the Todis is governed by their 
own totems and taboos. Their 
festivals are many, and in the com¬ 
munal dances held on such occasions 
men and women participate freely. 

Hertt as everywhere in India, fresh 
Brocke Bond Tea is made available 
thrangh a unique system ef fast distrh 
6utitm from factory t$ shop. 
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**Knm somthmg^ FuTopt*$ like a big t^ple tree, 
and Its pnnetpal cities all jui^. 

Minting apples to be savoured with delight Want some^ 
Swissair mil get you to than 
uith uneiTMg timing and accuracy 

Zmg across to Switzerland on speedy Coronado jets 

four tunes a week Prom ZunchfGeneva, 
fly straight as an arrow to those loiely Lilies qf Europe 
With Swissair you ll find your mark more smoothly 

and swiftly than you can say * WMiam Tell*. 



Bombay 242066/68 • Calcutta 238012 
Daihl 46205/44850 • Madras 82583 
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Urith love... 

It IS cooked with the best 
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ODI VANA8PATI MP6. CO. MODINAeAR (U P ) 





PRODUCTS OF DISTINCTION 
KNOWN THROUGHODT THE WORLD 


mnHLE PISTONS 


Known for the r rcliibiltls efhcienr/ durability and high 
(erformince 


GOETIi PISTON RINGS AND CYLINDER LINERS 

Engineered to outperform and outlast all other rings and cylinder liners 


SUKO 


PISTON PINS 





Manufactured under licence 5o/e StUmg Agents 

Escorts Limited 

AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION BLOCK H, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS. NEW DELHI 
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'; 11^ M) ffiiiBh to myidr... 
'' Ifm hiAHtiine 


And how! I feel 
so bright, 
and enthusiastic 
now. It’s easy to 
make new friends. 
Horlicks has 
helped me to a 
wondcrfbl new life! 


A sparkling new person 
...with 
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Greaves are able to guage a customer's engineering needs, and plan to supply them while the need 
IS only a gleam in the customer's eye This is a Greaves speciality —a Greaves talent Based on their 
old motto 'know your product—know your customer—anticipate hts needs ‘ ! ] Thus Greaves have* 
during 110 years of service developed an extensive engineering know-how and a wide range of 
products and services. All backed by a confidence-inspiring after-sales-service, famed for integrity 
and efficiency. A combination that certainly makes for a brighter twinkle of success in every 

customer's eye 

GREAVES COTTON A CO. LTD. 

Bombay Calcutta Madras-Delhi Bangalore Ahmedabad Coimbatore Kanour Patna Asansol 
Gaubati Bhubaneswar Margan HyOurabad Jaiour 





















































It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 


By A. J. Aitken, Editor of the Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue, 
and David Murison, Editor of the Scottish National Dictionary 



In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, many native Scots 
words verc hiought into 
general English use through 
writers like Robert Burns, Sir 
Walter Scott and Thomas 
Carlyle. In the following test 
all the key words arc Scottish 
in origin; tick the word or 
phrast you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key wor«3. 
Answers arc on the next page. 



(1) agley A: bitter. B: uncertain. C: 
upside-down. D; asquint. 

(2) eerie -A: scarifying. B: peculiar. C: 
ghostly. D: loud. 

(3) feckless—A: hopeless. B: insufficient. 
C: ineffective. O: infectious. 

(4) fey—^A; lucky. B: unlucky. C: ctaxy. 
D: captivating. 

(5) flunkey—A: lackey. B: scarecrow. C: 
fool. D: hotch-potch. 

(6) glint--A: crevice. B: gleam. C: tough 
adversary. D: suggestion. 

(7) gloaming—^A: darkness. B: meadow. 
C: greenery. D: twilight. 

(8) greenhorn—A: disease in cattle. B: 
well-cut lawn. C: simpleton. D: type of 
flute. 

(9) gruesome—disparaging. B: de¬ 
testable. C: ludicrous. D: horrible. 

(10) heckle—^A: to dispute. B: deplore. 
C: titivate. D: badger. 


(11) ilk A* appearance. B: .s.amc. kind 
or sort/ D: notion. 

e 

(12) lilting- A: loud. B: quiet. 0: tuneful. 

D: raucous. , 

(13) oncost—A: overheads. B: vitality. C: 

beginning. D; bargain sale. * 

(14) slogan—A: catchword. B: hard work 
C: sledge-hammer. D: snow-shoe. 

(15) spate—A: argument. B: flood. C: 
shellfish. D: waterfall. 

(16) stalwart -A: sturdy. B: stealthy. C: 
brash. D: despicable. 

(17) uptake—A: pilfering. B: eventuality. 
C: outward show. D: understanding. 

(18) weird—A: tired. B: wolf-like. C: lost. 
D; strange. 

(19) wizened—A: learned. B: shrivelled. 
C: knowledgeable. D: treacherous. 

(20) wraith—A: very thin person. B; 
anger. C: spectre. D: figure of fun. 

(JVmt turn tt tbt ntxtpnp) 



ANSWERS TO 

It Pays to hcrease 
Your Word Power 


(1) agley—D: Asquint; awry; as, **The 
best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men. Gang 
aft agfey^ (Bums.) Middle English jAw, 
“to squint.’’ 

(2) eerie—C: Ghostly; full of or causing a 
feeling of the supernatural. Probably 
originally «r/, “fearml, apprehensive.’’ 

(3) feckleaa—C: Ineffective; not practical 
or efficient; dithering; of one who has no 
feck, i.e. ^ect. “I am so Jeckkss at pre¬ 
sent that I have' never yet the heart to 
commence it.’’ (Carlyle.) 

(4) fey—C: Crazy; behaving eccentrically; 
doomed. In Gotland odd or unusual 
behaviour was thought to presage 
death. Anglo-Saxon faff, “doomed.’’ 

(5) flunke]r—^A: Lackey; footman; syco- 
phantish attendant or companitm (a term 
of contempt). Used extensively by Car¬ 
lyle. Probably made up by a Scotsman on 
tne “sound echoes sense’^ principle. 

(6) glint—B: Gleam; glance. Middle Hng- 
lim^Aa/r, “to glance, related to Swedish 
gkmta^ “to glide.’’ 

(7) gloaming—D: Twilight; dusk; the 
glow of evening. “I^te, late in the 
ghamm* when a’ was still.’’ (James Hogg.) 
Anglo-Saxon gl5mung, relatm to “glow.’’ 

(8) greenhom—C: Simpleton; a raw 
novice. Derived from the young deer’s 
immature or “green’’ antlers and first 
applied to a raw recruit in the Scottish 
army. 

(9) gruesome—D: Horrible; capable of 
making one g/me or shudder. Introduced 
into literary use by Sir Walter Scott. 
German jpuMMor. 

(10) heckle—^D: To bad^r, especially 
with questions at political meetings. 
Originally to rip or tear apart flax fibres 
with a beeUe or comb. Popular in Scot¬ 
land after the 1872 Ballot Act, which gave 
the franchise to every male adult. Dumb 
A«A«4r, “a flax-dressere comb.” 
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(11) ilk—^B: Same. The phrase “of that 
ilk” was used, especially in legal work, to 
describe an estate with the same name as 
its owner: “John Newton of that ilk” for 
“John Newton of Newton.” It was later 
misunderstood to mean “of that sort or 
kind.” Anglo-Saxon Uca, “same.” 

(12) liltinff—C: Tuneful; singing cheer¬ 
fully and melodiously. “I’ve heard them 
lilting at the ewes milking.” (From the 
famous Scottish lament “The Howers of 
the Forest.”) Related to Dutch btlk-pitp^ 
“bag-pipe.” 

(13) oncost—A: Overheads; costs in 
addition to those of raw materials and 
labour. Common in Scotland since 1429; 
came into general use in the present cen¬ 
tury. “On” joined to “cost,” literally “the 
cost added on.” 

(14) slogan —A: Catchword; a brief motto 
used in a political or advertising cam¬ 
paign. From the Gaelic sluagbghairtn, “the 
shout of the army,” “a battle-cry.” 

(15) spate—B: Flood, torrent (of water, 
tears, words). Origin unknown. 

(16) stalwart—A: Sturdy; resolute; good 
in a fight. Medieval Scottish form of stal- 
mrtbt “worthy of a place,” "reliable.” 
Obsolete after sixteenth century, revived 
by Scott. 

(17) uptake—D: Understanding; the 

power to take ut into the mind. “Up” 
joined to “take.’’ 

(18) weird—D: Strange; unearthly, super¬ 
natural. Originally, and still in &ots, a 
noun meaning “fate,” "destiny.” In 
Holinshed’s Cbrtmieles, the Fates who met 
and prophesied to Macbeth were describ¬ 
ed as “the weird sisters.” Shakespeare 
turned the Fates into witches, and nve 
“weird” the meaning it now has in En|plsh. 
Anglo-Saxon vyrd, “fiite.” 

(19) wizened—B: Shrivelled; shrunken. 
Originally Indo-European; after Anglo- 
Saxon times survived dnly in the North. 
Restored by Bums and Scott. 

(20) wtaidi-^: Spectre; ghost; a fetch of 
someone fitted to die. Became familiar 
through the works of Bums and Scott. 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-18 correct.excellent 

17-15 correct.good 

14-13 correct. T. .fiiir 




















Razoi* Blade 


because: 


• it's made from imported chrome 
alloy steel 

• has scientifically tempered, 
durable edge 

• is specially processed for cleaner, 
smoother shaves 



CAUTION I 1 

’ I 

Only ’ 

genuine 


Blades oarry 
the woinIs 
<*Tmie Mark** 
on the 
packet. 


BUY ONLY GENUINE PERMA-8HARP 
SUPER BLUE BLADES 


HIND RAZOR * BLADB CO. P. LTD. 







Enjoy your 

under the glare-free light 

of 




Silverlight lamp 





Vallabh Blankets retain their 

WRAPPED new sheen even with rough 

111 Amnuv wearing, 

III WnSHT fMther-hght, Vallabh Blankets 

have a new softness and give 
you special value — come in a 
range of prices to suit your 
budget Buy Vallabh—the new 
name for quality blankets 


Vallabh 


BLANKETS 




MANUFACTURERS • 

VALUBN TEXTILE MILLS LTD. 

Kalwa«Thana (C RIy ) 




THE BENEnTS ^ 
OF 0RI6IUL Y 
EQUIPMENT..! : 
HITCHED ONLY 
BY ^ QUmiTY 
BEPIECEMENTS 


India Pistons are acclaimed ieaders 
\» in the manufacture of pistons, pine, 
^ rings, circlips and cylinder liners. 
^ Their quality standards are the 
criterion for assessing similar 
products available in the 
country. 

^ ! It follows that /^^Quality Re- 
^ placements are also built to 
the highest standards and 
match the benefits of Original 
Equipment durability, pricing 
and quality service. 

INDIA PISTONS LTD. 


SEMBIAM 


MADRAS-11 
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Orlglml Ettalpgtwit stwidards • 


rlgorwitly nwliitalMd hfNItptaMimnti. 





such pretty 

children! 


nmstbewearir^ 





{thal'i the only urn) f) 

.. "new gen.)rAtion" designs; 
colonrs—for tills generation. Today 
That's Elpar. And tomorrow. 

That’s Elpar, too! When 
they swing through their 'teens 
and become demure young ladles 
and smart lads . looks like 
It’s going to bo Elpar all the way! 
0. to be young again! 
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ELF AB—new synthetic fibre 
fabrics for the whole family. 




PARAGON TEXTILE MILLS, 
Bombay 13. [ 


PROTEIN ENRICHED. 

HM BRI1ANNIA 

GLUCOSE 

MILK BISCUITS 



Only 

Britannia Glucose Milk biscuits 
have the extra proteins 
for vital energy: made with 
sun-ripened wheat, sugar, 
glucose and milk 
with extra vitamins added. 


BRITANNIA 




GLUCOSE 


BISCUITS 


WORLD AFLAMF is Frightening—Hard hitting— 
Forthright—Intentionally Controversial. 

WORID AFLAME is sensationally gripping A 
will hold you transfixed from the first chapter 
to the last 

Fhmn Oui of ( onirol- The Old Immoraliiy—Our P<>cbulosic«l 
Jiitcn Tho Non ma* Idolairv -Tht Searcher* in a Flaming World- 
Who Am 1 ^ — Man I Fatal Diaea*c The Inadequacy of Modern 
Religion- The Inered ble Journey-How DocaOod Speak ■' - 
Tht InetcapaUe Chr m-Oo 1 1 F lolishneM—The Day Death Died- 
The PoM billy of ihe New Man—How to become a New Man 
1 he Dyiiam ti of the Ntw Man Social involvement of the New 
Man The Fabiila isFul irt Tht Dsiani Trumpti—bigniof the 
End The C ming Judgment The World on Fire—The World 
of Tc morrow 
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OVALTIN E 

The ^Olympic’ drink 

powep-packeil to give you 
^Olympic’ energy 

Ovaltine is power •packed with more malt than any other 
beverage And malt is one of nature’s most effective 
energy-givers With its extra malt, milk, vitamins, 
proteins and carbohydrates, Ovaitine gives your family 
‘Olympic* energy 

Drink Ovaltine for health. Drink Ovaltine for strength 
Drink Ovaltine for energy 



bounce iftvery 


OVALTINE Is made in India by JAGATJIT INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
under licence from A WANDER LIMITED LONDON a Sole distributors. Voltaa Ltd. 
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PERM>1WA1j 

CiLIMPSES 


Benjamin Franklin: “Being arrived 
at 70, and considering that by travel¬ 
ling farther in the same road I should 
probably be led to the grave, 1 stopped 
short, turned about, and walked back 
again; which having done these four 
years, you may now call me 66.'* 

Allen Dulles, former director of 
America's Central Intelligence Ag¬ 
ency, explained why “I’ve wasted a lot 
of time in my life seeing a lot of 
odd people." When he was a young 
diplomat in Switzerland in March 
1917, he was invited by a friend to 
visit the house of an interesting eccen> 
trie, which was open to the public. 
“No, thanks," said the young Dulles. 
“I have a date to play tennis." 

“Two weeks later,” Dulles said, 
“the eccentric, who turned out to be 
Lenin, returned to Russia in the 
famous sealed railway carriage. Since 
then I’ve never refused to see any¬ 
body.” —jv.y.T. 

Charles Laughton was once asked 
in an interview if he would ever con¬ 
sider marrying again. The question 
was hypothetical, inasmuch as Laugh¬ 
ton was happily married to Elsa Lan- 
chester,but ne answered lhat he would 
never contemplate such a step. Pressed 
for a reason, he said that during court¬ 
ship a man puts his best foot forward. 


and takes special care not to reveal his 
poorer qualities, while after marriage 
his real self emerges day by day, and 
his wife has to make the best of it. 
Then he added thoughtfully, “1 don’t 
believe I would ever put a woman 
through that again.” -m. d. 

His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie 
is Ethiopia's absolute monarch. I'oday 
he is turning authority 
over to others, but 
slowly and cautiously. 

His court is still ele¬ 
gant and formal, yet 
any citizen may ob¬ 
tain a personal hear¬ 
ing irum the Emperor 
merely by standing in 
the road in front of his 
oncoming Rolls-Royce and raising a 
hand. —D. P. 

Pope John XXIII seemed to have a 
quick, sure instinct for putting people 
at ease. Once when he received a 
delegation of Jewish visitors, he used 
his oaptismal name and wenir to 
the Old Testament for his greeting. 
Throwing open his arms to welcome 
the Jews, the Pope said to them, “I 
am Joseph, your Drothcr." 

—blames O’Gara 

In spite of his crippled condition, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt possessed great 
physical stamina. When he returned to 
Washington after a whirlwind tour, 
appearing fresh and rested, someone 
asked him how he could accomplish 
so much without being weary. After 
a moment’s thought Roosevelt an¬ 
swered, “You’re looking at a man who 
spent two years trying to learn to wig¬ 
gle his big toe." —Harold Kohn 
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cat^vax 

Gives 


unmoREmiiaK 


And a new high 
in safety with 
Dunlop Hi'Mu rubber 
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Or call in 

DIMNIID PROniCTSI 

Because Diamond Pr^ucts will do all that for 
you And at every stage of packaging you can 
depend on the expertise of men who meet the 
hard packaging requirements of modern business 


A new instai/mtion at 
Diamond Products 

A multicolour Gravure machine 
for printing Cellophane. Paper, 
Foil b Polythene 











Here's an exciting 
NEW sports modei 


1 1 Lyriei o'indi i mim'd 'jrer of thp nest 
oi(.yrl«‘s in tt lo pdit l' tnt world njw bnnn 
you tl • all new; U 'X Ar t rat the t r^t spurto 
m df ma III* 'un d in i lu fa t srrkand 
dHpor dit ii i SI ynbil fbupi riiriiianuldcturing 
tpol ni 4 ui 1 id I ituti d pt rt rmmic 

Extra light and smooth 

riri'* I ill SIU 1 I >1 die ng the s'eekpst 

lini St I lA Ansi dt is so tiql t y i i ii lift 

it up witn unr h in t si meoth that it 

makt ‘ pedslling rflirtlfs*- 

A spprially shai e i I andlebar md*«s for easier 

han Jlinfl and iit i*i r m-in leuvrahility 

Some outstanding features 

4.b wheels witfi We«trick nms 21 frame North 
Road raised liandkl sr side action caliper 
brakes — ribbed mu'] juards —and a lively v.hoice 
of L ilours 

Flamboyant Rad or Blue 
Be exclusive on a BSA Aristocrat 


\SP Tl Cycles of India 

® Ambal'jr Midns t 

Proprietors T jbe Investments of 
India Ltd Madras 1 


AS4 


-India’s first sports bicycle 
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Sarees, shirts, children's ciothefe—everything dazzling 
white, spotlessly clean—thanks to surf’s extra washing 
power. Wash at home with surf I 


SurT washes uiktest! 

A HINDUSTAN LEVER PRODUCT 


SU 38^93 









I WAS learning electronic data process¬ 
ing in a training programme at a 
large firm. Our instructor fairly eman¬ 
ated positive thinking. One day when 
we were discussing a certain proce¬ 
dure, some of us mentioned problems 
that we had encountered. After listen¬ 


ing for a few moments, our instructor 
exploded, “Gentlemen, there are no 
problems in data processing—only 
opportunities!” 

After a moment's silence, a meek 


but audible voice said, “Sir, could you 
help me with an insurmountable 
opportunity ? ’ ’ —Robert Mitchbu 


While on holiday in America I took 
my girlfriend to a drive-in movie. 
*Half-way through the picture, a 
youngster tapped on my car window 
and said, “Mister, every time you kiss 
your girl you put your foot on the 
brake pedal. My dad says that if you 
must kiss her, keep your foot off the 
pedal The flashing lights are driving 
everyone nuts.'’ —J. J. c. 


Mother became fascinated bv cross¬ 
word puzzles, and, after sne had 
worked out dozens of theijn in news¬ 
papers and magazines. Dad gave her 


a puzzle book. She would frequendy 
interrupt his reading to ask for a miss¬ 
ing word, and, after thinking for a 
moment, Dad would come up with 
the correct answei. I was amazed at 
his fund of general knowledge until 
the day I passed his chair and caught 
a glimpse of the same puzzle book— 
turned to the answers—^propped up in¬ 
side his magazine. —D. D. 

The day we moved into our new 
house, we wondered what kind of 
people the former tenants had &een. A 
note tacked to the window frame told 
us. It read : “To the new people— 
please feed the squirrel that comes tp 
this window every morning about nine 
o'clock. Menu : cereal or toast, cake or 
chocolate pudding. Water in jar lid. 
P.S. She has babies.'' —m. t. c. 

Accompanied by our four teenage 
children, my husband and I celebratra 
our 25th wedding anniversary in a 
popular restaurant. After the three- 
piece band had played “The Anniver¬ 
sary Waltz,'' the pianist asked for 
my favourite song, ^e other patrons 
collapsed with laughter at my request 
—“Strangers in the Night.” —M. H. 





roil PRCKOGinc 

TO PRESERVE FOOO 


Now more than ever before it is 
vital to protect and preserve the 
food products of our Country 
Processing and packaging veg¬ 
etables, fruits and dairy products 
help to minimise wastage 
India Foils manufacture a range 
of scientifically tested Foil 


India Foils Limited 
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(Incorporated in Great Britain) 


laminates for the packaging 
and preservation of the Nation's 
agricultural and processed food 
products 

With Al foil as a component 
of the packaging material, unit 
packs of processed foods remain 
fresh and good until consumed 
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THE READER’S DIGEST GREAT 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 

A revolutionary, three-volume work of reference 





''A’most impressive work which fills a 
very real and widespread need." 

pnOFsescm sm esfiNARO lovilu o.s.e.. 

Oirtetgr of tho NulfM8 
Riu^o^Aitfoiiiomy Ub o n t oH tt at Jodrtll Bwk 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 
IN ONE: 


THE READER'S DIQEST 

greai 

EI\IC¥CLOPAEDIC 




produced In collaboration with 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

How?... What?... When?... Why?... 

There is almost no end to the kind of questions that 
nag an active mind. 

For the answers, most people have hitherto looked 
to one or other of two essential works of reference: 
if the question centred on the meaning of a word, 
the answer would have been sought in the pages of a 
Dictionary. If more detailed injormation was needed, 
the place to find it would have been an Encyclo¬ 
paedia. For example: a Dictionary might define the 
word Combustion; but, if you wanted to know how 
the interned Combmtion Btgine worked, you would 
need, not a dictionary, but an encyclopaedia. 

This new master-work combines 
fnnetions of both 

Now, at last, the answers to two different typ^ of 
questidn are to be found in the pages of a single 
master-work; The Reader's Digest GREAT EN¬ 
CYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY—a work that is 
both encyclopaedia and dictionary, and which is at 
the same time a uniquely comprehensive lexicon, 
incorporating no fewer than twenty-nine specialised 
dictionaries, whose subject-matter ranges from 
Angling to Zoology. 





Brides the Gap 

Here is a work that bridges the gap that has 
hitherto existed between dictionary on the one 
hand and encyclopaedia on the other. This 
revolutionary work combines the best features 
of both: with the brevity and conciseness of a 
first-class dictionary it covers a range of sub¬ 
jects that is truly encyclopaedic. Even if you 
already own a conventional dictionary or en¬ 
cyclopaedia, this entirely new kind of work is 
one that you simply must see. And as a Digest 


reader you are privileged to do so under our 
unconditional 'money back* guarantee. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO DIGEST 
READERS ONLY: EXAMISE THE 
GREAT ENCYCLOPAEDIC 
DICmONARY W/TMOUT MSK— 

BUY IT AT 2B% LESS THAH 
THE PUBUSHED PRICE I 

As a reader of the Digest, you can become the 
owner of this superb two-in-one work of 
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WORD-POWER 
EOU AL TO 
ANY SITUATION- 

with 29 specialist dictionaries 
which cover all these subjects 


THE ARTS 1 CltMicai and Contwnporary 
Aichitactura 2 Utaratura Styles Forms and 
Terms 3 Musk 4 Painting and Sculpture 
including the Graphic Arts 5 Theatre including 
Drama Opera Ballet Ciicus Music Hail and 
Variety 

GOVERNMENT 8 English Civics and Govern* 
ment 7 English and Scots Law 

LANGUAGE 8 Foreign Phrases frequently 
occurring in English Literature and Conversation 
9 General and Forces Slang 10 Idioms and 
PKturesqud^hrases A Miscelhny of Traditional 
Expressions and Allusions 11 LangusgeofFood 
Fore gn Phrases used n the On ng Room and 
Ktchen 12 Proverbs A Traditional Miscellany 
13 Rhyming Slang 14 Underworld Slang 
including the Language of Tramps 

NAMES 15 Christian or Given Names and their 
meanings 16 Nicknarrtes and their meanings 
17 Surnames and their meanings 

MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGIONS 18 Classical 
Myths and Legends 19 Religions t 

THE SCIENCES 20 Archaeology Sites Arte 
facts and Cultures 21 Astronomy including 
Space Research 22 Biology (Botafty and Zoo 
logy) The Science of Living Things 23 Chemistry 
end Physics 24 Cinema Television and Radio 
25 Geography The Earths Surface 26 Medicine 
Anatomical and Medical Terms 27 Physical 
Anthropology The Science of Man 

SPORT 28 Fishing Techniques and Lore 
29 Sportt and Games including the Olympic 
Sports 
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reference, on unique Digest terms 
Rs 36 00 less than published price— 
inste td of Rs 134 00 you pay only Rs 98 OO— 
a saving of over 25%» 

Only R8 26 00 down— plus three etsy 
monthly instalments of Rs 26 00 each 
Your money back if not satisfied— the 
Encyclopaedic Dictionary will be sent to you 
VPP You pay the postman the low down* 
payment, or the entire amount outright, as 
you prefer In either case your money will 


be refunded without question if, for any 
reason, the books fail to come up to your 
expectations 

Send for your set today ( 

Write your name and address on the reply- 
paid card bound into this magazine, and post 
without delay 

[send no money now I 
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40% IS the cost of paint for an interior 
decorating job Save the 60% by doing it 
yourself Shalimar's new wonder paint— 
U jrifirtf N^wAt /In —means painting 
without tears The perfect wall paint 
for the amateur or the unskilled,* > 

Nfw Aciylir presents no painting 
problems if you wish to do it yourself 
Be bright, do it with * ^ < r 

f COUPON ^ PImsc tend me a copy of Let Durolac, 
I I New Aerrlie Take Care of Your Walls’ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

Cut out amt mail to Publicitv Department 
[ Shelimer Punts Ltd Pest Bex No 2472 Caleutta I 
J2’“ 


If you want to know more about this 
wonderful paint, send for our free leaflet 
'Tef ' Take Care 

of Your Walls" 
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